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Art. 1—RECENT SHAKESPEAREAN RESEARCH.—I. 


1. A Life of William Shakespeare. New edition. By 
Sidney Lee. Murray, 1915. 

2. The Oxford Shakespeare. By W. J. Craig. Clarendon 
Press, N.d. [1902]. 

3. Shakespear, Himself and His Work. By W. Carew 
Hazlitt. Second edition. Quaritch, 1903. 

4, William Shakespeare, His Family and Friends. By 
C.I. Elton. Murray, 1904. 

5. Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare. By J. O. Halliwell- 


Phillipps. 7th edition. Two vols. Longmans, 1887. 
6. Shakespeare's Life and Work. By F. J. Furnivall and 
John Munro. Cassell, 1908. 
And other works. 


THE first folio had been published fifty years before the 
advent of any true or adequate criticism of Shakespeare’s 
work, and he had been dead nearly a hundred years 
when Rowe compiled the first detailed biography of the 
Poet. It is from the publication of Rowe’s edition in 
1709 that we must date the gradual accumulation of 
material] illustrating his life and character. Some of the 
most important of Rowe’s new facts were got from the 
actor, Betterton, who knew Davenant,* Shakespeare's 
godson, and made an expedition to Stratford on purpose 
to pick up any traditions he could of its famous citizen. 
From this source must have come the maiden-name of 
Shakespeare’s wife, which was not verified till long 
afterwards, and further details which would otherwise 





* Betterton was born about 1635, and Davenant lived till 1668. The 
actor just survived the issue of Rowe’s work. 
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have been lost. It has been generally assumed that 
Rowe was mistaken in accrediting John and Mary 
Shakespeare with ten children, as only seven are known 
from the Stratford registers. But these only begin in 
1558, in which year Joan Shakespeare was baptised. The 
statement that John Shakespeare and Mary Arden were 
married in 1557 appears to rest merely on an inference 
from the date of Joan’s baptism. Other children may 
have been born and died before the records begin. 

An advertisement in the ‘London Gazette’ of March 
14, 1709, shows that it was intended to prefix to Rowe's 
edition as exact an account of Shakespeare’s life and 
writings as could be compiled. Much more which it is 
impossible now to recover might have been gleaned even 
then, if any systematic and scientific search for infor- 
mation had been made at that time. It is not generally 
known even by Americans, quick as they are on the 
track of everything Shakespearean, that a Stratford man, 
Francis Aynge, baptised there on Aug. 23, 1629, only 
thirteen years after Shakespeare’s death, left England 
after King Charles’s execution, settled in Maryland, and 
did not die till 1763, aged 134, thus linking Shakespeare’s 
generation with the Shakespearean revival towards the 
end of the 18th century.* 

Writers who followed Rowe, such as Dennis, Pope, 
and Johnson, added an anecdote here and a tradition 
there. In 1747 the Poet's will was first brought to notice 
and published, apparently from a probate copy found at 
Stratford by Joseph Greene. As for any light it threw 
upon the testator’s personality, it proved a great dis- 
appointment. Like almost everything else connected 
with Shakespeare, it creates more difficulties than it 
solves. Full of erasures and interlineations, it is clearly 
a draft will. Nor does it appear to have been all written 
at the same time, for the writing of the last part of the 
first sheet is smaller than that of the second and third. 
What seem to have been the first three lines of the 
second sheet have been struck out; and the two lines 
now above them, which continue the sense from the 
previous page, appear to have been substituted. But the 





* The case is recorded in Bailey’s ‘ Records of Longevity,’ and I found 
the entry of his baptism in the Stratford Registers. 
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cancelled lines do not belong in sense to the words that 
precede either on this or the previous sheet. Possibly a 
page was discarded when the will came to be executed, 
and the two lines now at the head of the second page 
were added to complete a previous sentence. In these 
added lines occurs the blank left for the Christian name 
of Shakespeare’s nephew, Thomas Hart. So none of his 
family could have been with Shakespeare when the will 
was corrected, nor (one would think) when it was exe- 
cuted. Nor is this the only peculiarity : the original draft 
was written on Jan. 25,* but, before the execution of the 
will, March was substituted for January. Either, then, 
it happened to be on both occasions the 25th of the 
month—and Lady Day, being the beginning of the New 
Year, was a probable day for concluding such business— 
or the day of the month was allowed to stand when the 
month itself was altered. Does not Shakespeare himself 
prophetically say in ‘Troilus and Cressida’ (v, 10, 53): 
‘Some two months hence my will shall be made: it 
should be now’? 

As a lawyer’s draft the will is not a creditable per- 
formance, for, drawn up as it was in January, the regnal 
year is wrongly given as 14th James I, which did not 
begin till March 24, 1616. It therefore became just correct 
for the altered date. Shakespeare certainly did not 
write his own will. Sir Sidney Lee says that Collins, 
the Warwick solicitor who witnesses the will, wrote it; 
but there is no resemblance between his signature and 
the writing of the will.t Shakespeare’s legal acquire- 
ments have been greatly exaggerated; and there is no 
reason to think he could have drawn up a will so 
technical and legal, especially in the matter of the entail. 
It is a strictly business document, in which, apart from 
some friendly bequests, the human element is not con- 
spicuous. His elder daughter Susannah and her puritan 
husband, Dr John Hall, came in for a far greater share 
of his confidence and affection than his daughter Judith 
and her husband, Thomas Quiney, whom she married 
between the two dates of the will. Shakespeare had a 





* Mrs Stopes is certainly wrong when she takes the erased word to 
be February. 

¢ Sir Sidney Lee, however, says that a comparison of Collins’ undoubted 
script in the Stratford records establishes the identity. 
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soft spot too in his heart for his granddaughter Elizabeth 
Hall, who survived to be the last of his direct descen- 
dants and died, as Lady Bernard, in 1674. He gave his 
sword—we should like to know more about this unpro- 
fessional weapon—to Thomas Combe. The only trace of 
his London life is found in the interlinear bequest to his 
‘fellows John Heminges, Richard Burbage, and Henry 
Condell’ of money for mourning-rings. But it must be 
remembered that they profited by his shares in the 
theatres,* which accrued to them at his decease. Their 
bequest of the First Folio to his memory and to us is one 
for which we can never be grateful enough. 

Pathetic, if futile, efforts have been made to explain 
the interlinear legacy of the second-best bed to his wife, 
as really a mark of high honour and affection. Halliwell- 
Phillipps, in particular, has much irrelevant nonsense f on 
this head. Not only the bed, but the husband’s thought 
of it, was second-best. The truth, as shown by the wills 
of persons of Shakespeare's standing at that period, is 
that the wife, if on good terms with her husband, is 
always mentioned as ‘my loving wife’ and named 
executrix. It is inconceivable that Shakespeare should 
have so ignored his wife and, even in the case of the 
mortgage of his Blackfriars house, purposely barred her 
right to dowry, if he regarded her with affection, unless 
indeed she was a helpless invalid or mentally afflicted. 
But this is far from likely as, though eight years older, 
she survived him seven years. 

We do right to be disappointed with Shakespeare’s 
will, Compare it with the will of his friend John 
Davenant, Vintner, Mayor of Oxford, and see how far 
more it is of a legal instrument and less of a human 
document. Davenant certainly composed his own will, 
which Shakespeare quite obviously did not. Bacon’s 
will is equally instructive in this connexion. Lawyer 
though he was to the marrow of his bones, his will is far 
less obtrusively legal than Shakespeare’s; and there is 
more personal interest about it. In the will itself, which 
is clearly his own composition, Bacon deals lovingly with 





* Had Shakespeare considered these as bequeathable, he would certainly 


have mentioned them. 
t But for sloppy sentimentality Mrs Cowden Clarke, in her comments 


on the bequest, is unapproachable. 
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his wife, but in a codicil, alleging great and just causes, 
he cuts her off with her bare ‘ right.’ 

It is a misfortune that the inventory of Shakespeare’s 
goods has not come to light. There is just a possibility 
that it may still lurk in one of the 28 boxes of unindexed 
inventories in the Probate Registry at Somerset House. 
But according to Dr Furnivall, who carefully sampled 
all the boxes, only two or three per cent. of the whole 
are outside the dates 1660-1700. The inventory exhibited 
by the executor Dr Hall might, if found, be expected to 
tell us something about his father-in-law’s books. Hall 
himself, even in his brief nuncupative will, did not 
forget his ‘Study of Books.’ Halliwell-Phillipps gave 
currency to a monstrous fiction that Stratford was a 
bookless neighbourhood. Many writers, and more 
especially Mrs Stopes, have exposed the falsity of this 
statement. There cannot be the smallest doubt that 
Shakespeare was possessed of books at his death. One 
of these, with his undoubted signature, ‘W. Sh’, is still 
extant in the Bodleian Library: ‘’tis Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses; my mother gave it to me.’* A second, 
Florio’s Version of Montaigne (1603), bears the signa- 
ture ‘Willm Shakspere,’ which is with some reason 
regarded as genuine. A third, like the last, in the 
British Museum, the ‘World of Wonders, by H. 
Etienne, imprinted for John Norton, 1607, originally 
may have had the Poet’s signature ft on the title page, 
but, if so, this had been cut out before the Museum 
acquired it. There are several other books in existence 
in various libraries, chiefly now in the United States, 
which bear supposed autographs of Shakespeare. 

A Prayer-book of 1596 with three Shakespearean 
signatures came to light in 1864 at Wellington in Shrop- 
shire. It was bought for 3001. by a Mr Rothwell of - 
Sharples Hall, Bolton-le-Moors. It decidedly merits 
further attention, if its whereabouts can be traced, for, 
judging by a facsimile of the signature, the writing may 
well be genuine (see below, p. 234). 





* ‘Titus Andr.,’ Iv, i, 42. 

t+ See ‘Shakspeareana Genealogica,’ by G. R. French, and ‘Field 
Paths,’ by L. J. Jennings, 1878, p. 88. It is said that the phraseology of 
this book shows how well Shakespeare was acquainted with it, but I have 
failed to see any great resemblance. 
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Shakespeare’s books must have descended to the 
Halls, his executors and residuary legatees. At his 
death in 1635, Dr Hall left his books and manuscripts to 
his son-in-law, Thomas Nash, but they were still 
apparently in the house with Mrs Hall when Dr James 
Cooke in 1664 was allowed to examine them. We know 
that he took away with him two of Hall’s manuscripts, 
which the latter had prepared for the press. One of 
these he afterwards published. Further than this we 
have no trace of the library, except in a tradition 
recorded in 1742, that Lady Bernard took away ‘many 
of her grandfather’s papers’ with her into Northampton- 
shire. 


The last quarter of the 18th century was a period of 
great activity in Shakespearean study, and the researches 
of Steevens, and still more those of Malone, elicited much 
valuable information. Unfortunately the work was not 
done scientifically,* though with plenty of enthusiasm 
and energy. Important documents, which were in the 
hands of Malone and others, have disappeared without 
any copy or record of their provenance being kept. 
This notable period of Shakespearean research may be 
taken to close with the valuable ‘ Variorum’ edition of 
Shakespeare in 21 volumes issued in 1821 and usually 
styled Boswell’s Malone. 

It was in this era also, unfortunately, that the 
systematic forgery and falsification of documents began, 
for the guilt of Oldys (1696-1761) has not been proved. 
Incalculable harm has thereby been done to Shake- 
spearean study. How widespread was the mischief is 
seen from the list of the better-known instances given 
in Sir Sidney Lee’s book. The Ireland frauds, though 
the most notorious, were from their clumsiness and 
want of vraisemblance far less dangerous than the more 
skilful and insidious forgeries of Collier, who, moreover, 
though detected, never confessed his iniquities. Stratford 
falsifiers, such as Jordan, were less easy to convict, in 
that they wove their inventions round a certain amount 
of authentic tradition. The so-called will of John 
Shakespeare, an absurd rigmarole, found like a dead 





* See ‘The Shakespeare Controversy,’ by C. M. Ingleby, p. 183 n. 
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mouse behind the wainscot of the birthplace, still meets 
with ardent champions among Roman Catholics. Even 
so good a Shakespearean as Steevens did not scruple to 
palm off upon the public, as a practical joke, a supposed 
letter from Peele to Marlowe, which is to this day a trap 
for the unwary amateur. 

Collier not only forged new documents and evidences 
and falsified authentic records, but is also suspected even 
of destroying genuine papers likely to expose his 
nefarious doings. He found the chief field for his 
baneful activities in the Dulwich and Bridgewater 
manuscripts, but his depredations extended also to the 
Public Record Office and brought what now appears to 
have been undeserved suspicion on an official there, his 
friend Peter Cunningham.* The carelessness with 
which such priceless records as those at Dulwich were 
treated in those days smoothed the way for unscrupulous 
manipulators. Everything that passed through Collier's 
hands or rests on his evidence is tainted and suspect, 
even the Dowdall letter of 1693, which must surely be 
pronounced genuine on internal evidence. The original 
seems to have been known to Halliwell-Phillipps, but is 
not now forthcoming. 

More imaginative inventions are those of Shake- 
spearean letters. The barefaced one by Collier, who 
foisted into a genuine but mutilated letter from Mrs 
Alleyn to Edward Alleyn the words, ‘and said he was 
known unto you and Mr Shakespeare of the Globe who 

. said he knewe hym not, onely he herde of hym that 
he was a roge,’ is well known; but it is not known from 
what source he got the anecdote. It is quoted by 
Bagehot in an article on Shakespeare in the ‘ Prospective 
Review.’t Then there is the Wilton House letter (now 
missing), which spoke of ‘the man Shakespeare’ being 
there. This was a forgery, no doubt, like the following. 
A book was sold for 32/. in 1905 at Sotheby’s entitled 
John Carion: ‘Thre Bokes of Cronicles, 1550, con- 
taining not only signatures of Shakespeare and 
Southampton, but also a note indicating that it was a 
gift from the latter, and also two notes by Shakespeare 





* See E, Law, ‘Some Shakespeare Forgeries,’ 
+ Vol. rx, 446. 
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himself, one signed ‘W. S.,’ and the other ‘Wm. 
Shakespeare. In the ‘Shakespeare Repository’ for 1853 
is a circumstantial account of a letter of Shakespeare 
discovered by a W. Neate in an old pocket-book bought 
by him. It was addressed to his friend the Lord Mayor 
of 1609 (this would be Sir Thomas Cambell). What the 
letter contained is not stated, but we are told that it was 
bought by Sheridan for the Prince Regent.* According 
to Dr Wallace, the Daniel Nicholas, who appears in the 
suit Belott v. Mountjoy, as a friend of Shakespeare, was 
son of Ambrose Nicholas, formerly Lord Mayor; but his 
name is not found in the list of Lord Mayors as given by 
Townsend in his manual of dates. 

The second great epoch of Shakespearean discoveries 
centres round the personality of J. O. Halliwell, after- 
wards Halliwell-Phillipps, who was as indefatigable as he 
was fortunate in his researches. But as scholar and 
writer he had some capital defects. His voluminous 
publications are disjointed, clumsily and confusedly put 
together, badly indexed and deficient in exact references, 
Some of the works he issued were privately printed and 
in such limited numbers as to be ‘caviare to the 
general.’ He had a jealous habit, difficult to characterise 
in parliamentary language, of concealing the origin of 
some of his facts; and subsequent workers have been 
put to infinite trouble in tracking these down. He 
collected numerous valuable manuscripts and Shake- 
spearean rarities, some of which have since disappeared, 
while the bulk of his collections has been sold out of the 
country, and thus been put beyond the reach of 
Shakespeare’s countrymen.t His judgment also was 
often greatly at fault, and some of his most confident 
statements are unfounded. Nor was his accuracy in the 
transcription of documents always above suspicion. His 


* For a supposed letter to Anne Hathaway see the ‘ Monthly Magazine,’ 
1882. Ireland claimed to have found two letters of Shakespeare to the 
Lord Chamberlain at Knowle in 1797. Mrs Hornby, the keeper of the 
birthplace relics a century ago, used to assert that a letter from Shake- 
speare to his wife from London was found in the house and exhibited 
there, but stolen by visitors. 

+ This has also more recently been the case with the unique collection 
of early MSS relating to Shakespeare at Warwick Castle, a most deplorable 
loss. For a catalogue of these, see ‘Shakespearean,’ Jan. 15, 1896, p. 108 
(Mrs Stopes). 
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monumental Life of the Poet, however, remained the 
standard Life till superseded by Sir Sidney Lee’s. 

The latter is a worthy product of English scholarship. 
The new edition incorporates all the latest discoveries, 
such as the extracts from the Plume MSS, and the 
Belvoir entry of the payment made to Mr Shakespeare 
and Richard Burbage in connexion with ‘my Lord’s 
imprese’ for the tournament on March 24, 1613. The 
theory of Mrs Stopes that the Shakespeare mentioned 
was the John Shakespeare, who was bit-maker to the 
King, has first to show that the latter was connected with 
a Richard Burbage. Though we have no evidence that 
Shakespeare ever composed an impress or device unless 
the motto, ‘In hac spe vivo,’ * which is not found in any 
emblem writer, is an instance, yet he was certainly 
familiar with Whitney’s ‘ Choice of Emblems,’ as is seen 
by comparing the dedication of that work in 1586 to the 
Earl of Leicester with the dedication of ‘Venus and 
Adonis’ to the Earl of Southampton. Take these 
sentences in particular : 


‘Being abashed that my hability cannot afford them such 
as are fit to be offered up to so honourable a survey. ... Yet 
if it shall like your Honour to allow of any of them, I shall 
think my pen set to the book in happy hour; and it shall 
encourage me to assay some matter of more moment, as soon 
as leisure will further my desire in that behalf.’ 


Shakespeare in his literary labours utilised all 
visualt as well as mental impressions, and there are 
many images in his works drawn from the emblematists. 
In the same way some of his Bible lore was taken from 
the frescoes of the Gild Chapel at Stratford, from the 
mystery and morality plays of his childhood, and from 
the ‘ painted cloths’ depicting the story of the Prodigal 
Son or Lazarus and the like, to be found in houses of 


the period. 


The new century has been ushered in with numerous 
and important discoveries made by Dr Wallace of 
Nebraska. These include an authentic autograph of 
Shakespeare ; but, with the curious fatality that seems to 








* ‘Pericles,’ Act 11, Sc, 2. ¢ ‘Much Ado,’ m1, 3, 140, 
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attend all such records, this signature settles none of the 
disputed points with reference to the spelling of 
the name. 

The genuine autographs, if the one in the Montaigne 
be reckoned, and it is difficult to exclude it, now number 
eight. Besides these two and the shortened one in the 
Ovid, we have the three to the separate sheets of the 
will, the signature to the purchase deed of the Black- 
friars house, and the fellow one to the mortgage of the 
same property on the following day. The only 
signatures in full are those to the will and in the 
Montaigne. The abbreviation of the signatures in the 
two deeds was supposed to be due to exigencies of space, 
but that explanation does not hold good at all events in 
this new one, where the writer does not even get beyond 
the second 8. The truth is that the Poet was indolent 
and impatient of unnecessary labour. ‘The best of him 
was’ not ‘ diligence. He wrote indeed a respectable 
number of plays, though not a quarter so many as 
Heywood, with whom and Dekker Webster brackets him 
as notable for ‘right happy and copious industry.’ But 
we find on inspection that he always saved himself as 
much trouble as possible in their composition, by utilising 
older plays and stories, wherever practicable, for the 
plots and framework, sometimes even for the text, of his 
dramas, himself only with his magic alchemy turning 
brass into gold and paste into diamonds. He rarely 
stayed to cancel or to alter, and he wrote with the ease, 
rapidity, and inevitableness which we associate with the 
utterance of the most consummate of orators. 

In the case of our present signature, he was obviously 
bored with the ‘inter’gat’ries’* to which he was 
subjected, and glad to scribble his name and be off. It is 
so hurriedly done that—pace Heminge and Condell— 
there is a blot on his paper, obscuring the ‘k,’ while the 
first ‘a’ is so sprawled that it might conceivably be ‘ac,’ 
and the last letter written, which must be ‘s,’ is yet 
treated as if it were ‘p,’ and capable of carrying the 
under cross-stroke which signifies an abbreviation for 
‘er,’ or ‘ere,’ or possibly ‘ eare.’ 





* ‘Nor time nor place will serve our long inter’gat’ries.’ ‘Cymbeline,’ 
v, v, 392, 
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If we could be quite certain of the Montaigne signa- 
ture, we should know that, though the official and 
literary form of the name was Shakespeare, he spelt it 
at one time of his life at least Shakspere, for the word 
there is beautifully and clearly written. All the other 
signatures agree with it in having no ‘e’ in the middle 
of the word, but this does not necessarily mean that the 
first syllable of the name should be pronounced short. 
That was no doubt the local pronunciation at Stratford, 
but the spelling, which the owner himself authorised in 
his ‘Venus’ and his ‘ Lucrece,’ still further emphasised 
when written Shake-speare, shows that he meant it to be 
pronounced Shake. In the first thirty literary allusions 
to his name, Shakespeare is found more than a score of 
times, and Shakspeare thrice.* The sublime reading 
Shakesphere also occurs. 

Shakespeare certainly wrote his name without an 
‘e’ in the first syllable, but it is impossible to get any 
agreement as to whether he spelt the second half with or 
without an ‘a.’ The crucial instance is the last signature 
to the will. In the opinion of this ‘speaker’ the ayes 
have it. 

The suit, discovered by Dr Wallace, between Stephen 
Belott and Christopher Mountjoy, his father-in-law, 
dated 1612, is one of great interest, for it gives us a 
precious glimpse into Shakespeare’s domestic life during 
the latter years of his sojourn in London away from his 
wife. He comes before us in the unexpected, but per- 
haps not uncongenial, rédle of a match-maker. Belott, 
Mountjoy’s apprentice in his tire-making business, 
married, as was so often the case, the daughter of his 
master. This marriage was partly brought about by 
Shakespeare, who appears to have been for many years 
an inmate of the Mountjoy household in their home at 
the corner of Silver and Monkwell Streets. The idea of 
the marriage originated with the Mountjoys, who asked 
their lodger to approach Belott on the subject and, if 
possible, bring about the match. The friendly disposi- 
tion of our ‘gentle’ Shakespeare induced him to under- 
take the mission, which led to the desired result. 





* Out of 28 Quartos published in Shakespeare’s lifetime, 15 have 
Shakespeare, 12 Shake-speare, 1 Shakspeare, 
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Disputes, however, followed by a bitter estrangement 
subsequently arose between the father and the married 
couple on the subject of the dowry promised and a 
legacy to come to them on their father’s death. 

When a lawsuit ensued, and Shakespeare was called 
upon to give evidence against his host of so many years’ 
standing, the poet must have been heartily sorry that 
his good nature had induced him to meddle at all in 
the matter. When questioned at the trial, he answers 
as briefly as he can, and the owner of the ‘ good sprag 
memory, * which he undoubtedly had, professes that he 
cannot remember this or that point in the marriage nego- 
tiations—a forgetfulness which receives little support 
from other witnesses. Moreover, at an adjourned inquiry 
a few days later, though scheduled for examination, he 
did not appear. This isa great disappointment for us, 
as we should have had at all events another signature, 
possibly unblotted and written in full, with a few more 
of his words, though most likely a mere repetition of 
his former evidence. Possibly he had on the first occasion 
come up from Stratford on purpose, and retired again as 
speedily as he could thither. 


Those who have not studied the depositions as 
transcribed by Dr Wallace will be glad to have what 
Shakespeare said thrown back as far as possible into 
his own words. 


‘William Shakespeare of Stratford upon Avon in the 
county of Warwick, gentleman, of the age of 48 years or 
thereabouts, being sworn and examined the 11th May 1612, 
deposed as follows: 

‘In answer to the first question. “I know both the 
Plaintiff, Stephen Belott, and the Defendant, Christopher 
Mountjoy, and have known them as far as I can remember 
for the last ten years or so.” 

‘In answer to the second question. “I knew Belott when 
he was in the defendant’s service, and as far as my know- 
ledge goes he behaved himself well and honestly all that 
time, but I cannot say that I heard his master state that he 
had ever got ‘great profit and commodity’ by his service. 
Still I verily think that Belott was a very good and industrious 
servant to Mr Mountjoy.” 





* *Merry Wives,’ tv, 1-84, 
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‘To the third question. “It was quite evident that 
Mountjoy both felt and showed great goodwill and affection 
towards Belott throughout his apprenticeship. Often and on 
various occasions I have heard the plaintiff and his wife say 
of their apprentice that he was a very honest fellow. The 
proposal that he should marry their daughter came from 
the defendant, who expressed his readiness to forward the 
marriage, if Belott were willing and liked well of it. More- 
over, Madame Mountjoy asked and entreated me to urge and 
oer Belott to effect the marriage, and this I accordingly 

i wea 

‘In answer to the fourth question. “The Defendant 
promised to give his daughter a marriage portion, but I do 
not remember the exact sum promised, or when it was to be 
paid. Nor do I know anything of his promise to give Belott 
2001. at his decease, if he married his daughter. The Plaintiff 
lived in his master’s house, and they all had many discussions 
about the proposed marriage, which was afterwards duly 
consummated and solemnised.”’ * 

‘In answer to the fifth question. ‘“ As to implements and 
necessaries of household stuff said to have been given to 
Belott by the Defendant at his marriage with his daughter, 
I know nothing.”’’ 


At the second inquiry, at which Shakespeare non est 
inventus, Nicholas stated further that Mr Shakespeare 
told him that the Defendant sent him to Belott to break 
with him the subject of the marriage, and that Mountjoy 
promised, if Belott would marry his daughter Mary, to 
give her a sum of money as her portion, but that, if he 
declined to marry her, she should never cost her father 
a groat. Being certified through Shakespeare that they 
would receive the marriage portion from her father, 
they were ‘made sure’ by Shakespeare on giving their 
consent to the marriage, and they agreed to marry, 
giving each other’s hand to the hand of the other; and 
they subsequently were married. Shakespeare could not 
call to mind the exact sum promised, but thought it was 
about 501, to his best remembrance. Moreover, Shake- 
speare remembered that the Defendant promised to give 
them a portion of his goods, but could not call to mind 





* On Nov. 19, 1604, at St Olave’s, Silver Street. Shakespeare was no 
doubt present. We now use ‘consummate’ in this connexion in a different 
sense. 

R 2 
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what goods or their value. On the same occasion a 
young apprentice of Belott’s, named William Eaton, 
deposed to what he had heard Mr Shakespeare say, 
which was much to the same effect as the above. When 
he was going on to repeat more that Mr Shakespeare 
had told the Plaintiff, he was cut short, probably by the 
president of the Court, and the clerk struck out the 
words ‘And Mr Shakespeare told the Plaintiff”... a 
hiatus valde deflendus. 

From this suit we also learn an interesting by-fact, 
namely that Belott and his wife, after quitting the 
Mountjoys, lived in the house of George Wilkins,* the 
playwright who had the honour of collaborating with 
Shakespeare in ‘Pericles’ and possibly in ‘Timon’ and 
wrote that powerful play, ‘The Yorkshire Tragedy,’ in 
which some have seen traces of Shakespeare’s hand. 

Even more useful are Dr Wallace’s discoveries con- 
cerning the ‘Blackfriars’ and ‘Globe’ Theatres, and 
Shakespeare's interest in them. Other documents throw 
light on the ‘aery of children, little eyasses,’ at Black- 
friars 1597-1603. Especially interesting is the suit 
between Osteler and Heminge, in which Thomasine, the 
youthful widow of the actor Will Osteler, sued her 
father with respect to her husband’s shares in the two 
theatres. We find that Shakespeare, from 1614 till his 
death, owned 1/14th share in the Globe and 1/7th in the 
Blackfriars Theatre. 

Another suit, unearthed by the same persevering and 
efficient searcher, is one brought by John Witter, who 
married the widow of the actor Augustine Phillips,t a 
partner in the ‘Globe,’ against Heminge, Condell, and 
other shareholders. This was to recover possession of 
the 1/4th share inherited by his wife from Phillips, and 
forfeited owing to Witter’s refusal to share in the 
expenses of rebuilding the ‘Globe’ when it was burnt 
down in 1613. These shares were all held in joint 
tenancy, and could not legally be alienated, falling back 
at death into the hands of the surviving shareholders. 
Shakespeare does not mention his shares in his will, and 





* In St Sepulchre’s parish. 
+ By his will in 1605 he left Shakespeare a 30s. piece in gold, possibly, 
says Mr E. Law, his payment for acting as Groom of the Chamber.—See 


below. 
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they no doubt relapsed to Heminge* and others. Dr 
Wallace has shown that the income received by Shake- 
speare from these shares was about the same in either 
case, and at most 300/. in all, equivalent in our currency 
to at least four or five times that sum. But after the 
rebuilding of the ‘Globe’ its shares became more re- 
munerative. We find Heminge and Condell spoken of as 
being of ‘ great living, wealth and power.’ 

The conclusions, however, drawn by their discoverer 
from these new documents have not all found acceptance. 
With respect to the site of the Globe Theatre there is a 
distinct and puzzling conflict of evidence. The title 
deeds of Barclay’s Brewery, strongly supported by 
tradition, place the site upon their property; but Dr 
Wallace, relying on the boundaries mentioned in his 
records and the reports of the Sewer Commission of the 
time, confidently fixes the site as north of Maiden Lane 
and not south of it, where the Brewery now stands. 
Some one has blundered, evidently, but the established 
view still finds the most favour. 

Minor successes have been achieved by other searchers. 
Mrs Stopes has thrown light on many points in 
connexion with Shakespeare’s family and environment. 
The earliest mention of a Shakespeare, Geoffrey by name 
and Surrey by county, is her discovery. Her efforts to 
overthrow the accepted view of the Lucy episode can- 
not be called successful. Her industry is right happy, 
but her inference is not always abreast of it. Original 
work of value has also been done by Mr E. Law, who, by 
finding the authority for it, has proved authentic the 
statement of Halliwell-Phillipps that Shakespeare with 
his fellows acted on one occasion as ‘Groom of the 
Chamber’ to the King. In his book on the subject Mr 
Law gives a graphic account of the circumstances in 
which Shakespeare’s company, with him undoubtedly 
among them, acted in the capacity of ‘Grooms-in-Wait- 
ing’ on the King when he welcomed the Spanish 
Ambassador and his suite, for the signing of the Spanish 
Treaty in August 1604. Incidentally he shows that they 
did not, as generally supposed, march in the Royal 





* There seems to be no evidence that they passed to Dr Hall, as Sir 
Sidney Lee supposes. 
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procession when James I celebrated his accession, though 
like all the other ‘servants’ of the King they received 
the customary livery of red cloth. However, Shakespeare 
and his eleven fellows, in their red doublets, were in 
attendance on Juan Fernandez de Velasco from Aug. 9 
to 27.* The entry runs :— 


‘To Augustine Phillips and John Hemynges for the allow- 
ance of themselves and ten of their fellows, His Majesty’s 
Grooms of the Chamber and Players, for waiting and attend- 
ing on His Majesty’s Service by commandment upon the 
Spanish Ambassador at Somerset House for the space of 
XVIII days, viz. from the [Xth day of August 1604 until the 
XXVIIth day of the same, as appeareth by a bill thereof 
signed by the Lord Chamberlain—XXI" XI‘ 


Shakespeare must have been present to make up the 
number of players mentioned. In the matter of the 
grant of cloth his name, as the best known, comes first. 
The patent conferring the status of Groom-of-the- 
Chamber is not extant. It is somewhat strange that the 
players were not also asked to show their talent before 
the Spanish grandees. They seem to have been there 


only to lend colour to the pageant, and to have had no 
further duties, menial or other, to perform. 
Shakespeare’s fee for the eighteen days was but 2s. a 
day in money of the period, perhaps 10/. in all, not in 
itself a remunerative payment, even though, as is likely, 
board and lodging and other perquisites were added. 


It will be seen from the foregoing remarks that recent 
discoveries have been of a most valuable and unexpected 
kind, giving us every reason to hope that there is still 
much priceless information stored up in public and 
private archives, waiting only to be unsealed. Taking 
legal records alone, we know that litigation was almost 
as much a hobby with Shakespeare and his contem- 
poraries as it was in the times of Aristophanes. Within 
a year before his death Shakespeare joined other com- 
plainants in a successful suit against Mathew Bacon, a 
former owner of the Blackfriars house, for the restitu- 
tion of deeds connected with this and other neighbouring 





* Audit Office, Declared accounts of the Treasurer of the Chamber, 
Roll 41, Bundle 388; a second copy is in the Pipe Office, Bundle No. 543. 
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property.* The Stratford records contain references to 
an amazing number of suits between prominent citizens, 
neighbours, and even friends. John Shakespeare has 
half a hundred to his own share. The townsmen were 
evidently wont to ‘do as adversaries do in law, strive 
mightily but eat and drink as friends.’ We may expect, 
therefore, to find some more legal evidences relating to 
Shakespeare. 

There are other lines of search also that are waiting 
to be followed up. For instance, the inventory of Ben 
Jonson’s goods is said to be in existence; and the late 
Dr Furnivall thought there was a good chance of the 
inventory of Lady Bernard’s goods being found in one of 
the 28 boxes mentioned above. Documents of the 
greatest interest may still be in the possession of the 
heirs of Edward Bagley, the executor of Lady Bernard’s 
will, or of descendants from her husband’s children by 
his first wife. It has been supposed that some ‘Shake- 
spearean letters’ were actually in the possession of 
Colonel Gardiner, one of these descendants.t 

The MS book of Dr Hall’s, containing notes of 1000 
medical cases, from which Dr Cooke in 1657 published 
about 180 in his ‘Select Observations on English Bodies,’ 
was known to Malone, who borrowed it from a Dr 
Wright. It has since disappeared, and every effort 
should be made to trace it. It would seem hopeless to 
recover the other MS, ‘ prepared for the press,’ which 
Cooke took away with this one from Mrs Hall’s house in 
1644 (see above, p. 230). 

Such discoveries as those of the Lamport Hall books, 
of the Plume MSS, which gave us the only glimpse of 
John Shakespeare at his home cracking jests with his 
famous son, and the recent find of fresh letters of 
Gabriel Harvey, Chapman, and Jonson, raise hopes that 
we may come upon still other caches of the same kind. 

In Sir Sidney Lee’s revised ‘ Biography of Shake- 
speare’ we have an adequate presentment of all known 





* Discovered by Dr Wallace. 


+ ‘Taming of the Shrew,’ 1, 2, 278. 
¢ ‘Notes and Queries,’ V Ser. v1, 287. Mr Belloc, in 1908, condescended 


to perpetrate a circumstantial hoax, tracing a certain Charlemagne K. 
Hopper from a daughter of Lady Bernard by her first husband Thomas 


Nash (but here called Hall). 
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facts bearing on his life and work. The editor ‘loves 
the man and honours his memory on this side idolatry 
as much as any,’ but he has the good sense and historic 
honesty not to burke unpleasant facts or try to arch- 
angelise the subject of his book. He is not afraid even 
to quote the Countess of Southampton’s letter to her 
husband, with its veiled but possible allusion to Shake- 
speare as Sir John Falstaff. If the ascription is correct, 
Shakespeare must have had a liaison, while living apart 
from his wife in London about 1599. There is another 
but otherwise unsupported, and from the source whence 
it is derived unlikely, tradition, reported in 1727 by 
Theobald, that the Poet had a natural daughter, old 
enough, about 1613, to be presented with a new play of 
her father’s.* The Bohemian life of a player and the 
somewhat tainted atmosphere that surrounded a play- 
house must have made it hard for a man of so passionate 
a nature, and so genial, not to say jovial, a character as 
was Shakespeare’s, to live in such an environment a 
wholly moral life. We owe to Mrs Stopes the discovery 
that an Edward Shakespeare, player, had an illegitimate 
son baptised at St Giles, Cripplegate, on Aug. 12, 1607. 
This must refer to Shakespeare’s brother Edmund, who 
was buried at St Saviour’s, Southwark, on Dec. 31 of 
that year. The same authority gives us an entry from 
the register of St Clement Danes, which records the 
burial on Aug. 8, 1609, of Jane, daughter of William 
Shakspeer. But, as a John Shakespeer had a daughter 
Jane baptised on the 16th of July previous, she is 
inclined to consider William an error for John, a by no 
means certain conclusion. 

We know, however, that many of the players of 
Shakespeare’s company were communicants at St Mary 
Overy’s, Southwark.t Nat. Field, who was a Bishop’s 
brother, made a vehement defence of himself and his 
fellows against the outrageous attack of a Mr Sutton, a 
preacher in Southwark, on their profession in the very 
year of Shakespeare’s death. 

With regard to the Davenant scandal, a careful 
consideration of the whole circumstances of the story 





* It is difficult to see how the play, if written for a company, was his 
to give. 
t See Carew Hazlitt, p. 95. 
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makes it clear that there is no truth in it. It cannot, 
however, be denied that, like his patron Southampton 
and his ‘favourer’ Pembroke, Shakespeare anticipated the 
rights of marriage before wedlock ; and it is mere special 
pleading to say, without any evidence, that there must 
have been a pre-contract in his case. Beyond question 
he was a man of strong passions and a recognised master 
in the art of love, as is proved by the curious poem, 
‘ Willobie his Avisa.’ Moreover, his portrait, with its 
full lips, whence his supposed nickname Labeo, tells the 
same tale to the physiognomist, despite his own words, 
‘There is no art To find the mind’s construction in the 
face.’* This feature has been horribly exaggerated in 
the disagreeable ‘ Flower Portrait, which is unaccount- 
ably prefixed to Sir Sidney Lee’s new edition of the Life. 

But, after going down, like Dante, into Hell, Shake- 
speare, through the essential nobility of his nature, 
‘mastered this little mansion of himself, ¢ and, purged of 
the stains and errors of his London life,t came back to 
his wife and home in Stratford. There he busied himself 
with his orchards and his farming, and with furthering 
local interests through his influence among ‘persons of 
quality’ in London. He died a patriotic citizen and a 
good man, possibly at the last, as Archdeacon Davies 
seems to have heard, a papist. But his burial in Strat- 
ford church—though possibly accounted for by the fact 
that he was a part-owner of the tithes—is against this 
supposition, no less than the stereotyped Protestant 
exordium to his will. In his Stratford bust we see the 
firm serene face of one who has emerged a triumphant 
victor over all evil inclinations. Like the mariner of 
philosophy spoken of by Marcus Aurelius, he has ‘ turned 
the headland and finds all at set-fair and a halcyon sea.’ § 
Such a man, who has passed through the valley of 
humiliation, is to us more human and more lovable than 
if he had been as faultless as King Arthur. 


C. R. HAINEs. 





* ©Macbeth,’ 1, 4, 12. ¢ ‘Edward III,’ 1, 2, 97. 

¢t Dr Wallace says that it is becoming doubtful whether he ever did 
settle down at Stratford ; but is it? 

§ Shakespeare almost certainly imitated in his Sonnet 55 a passage of 
Meres’ book, ‘ Palladis Tamia.’ 
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Art. 2—HOW THE ‘ADORATION OF THE LAMB’ WAS 
SAVED. 


THE great war has left us more than enough of sad 
memories, so that it may be refreshing to turn from these 
to read the amusing account which tells how the town 
of Ghent saved its famous picture by Van Eyck, known to 
us as ‘ The Adoratior of the Lamb,’ from the rapacity of 
the Germans. Every art-lover has admired this picture in 
the Cathedral of St Bavon. It was commissioned by the 
rich Burgomaster, Jodocus Vydt, from Hubert Van Eyck 
for a small chapel in the church where he and his wife 
hoped to be buried. Hubert Van Eyck died in 1426, and 
the work was finished by his brother Jan, perhaps also 
with the help of the third brother, Lambert Van Eyck. 
In 1432 it was placed in the chapel, where it has since 
been the wonder and admiration of the world. But, 
during the five hundred years since the picture was 
painted, it has had many vicissitudes; portions of it 
have been separated from the rest; and it is only since 
1920 that the whole can be seen together again. 

‘The Adoration of the Lamb’ was in 1578 very nearly 
given by the Calvinists to Queen Elizabeth as a bribe for 
her help; but a Flemish noble fortunately interposed, 
and it was kept safely in the Town Hall and replaced in 
its chapel in 1584. Next it was nearly burnt by accident 
in 1641; and in 1781 the Emperor Joseph II of Austria, 
when paying a visit to St Bavon, objected to the nudity 
of Adam and Eve, with the result that the offending 
figures were put away in a garret and clothed copies took 
their place, though Albert Diirer had especially singled 
out the figure of Eve foradmiration. In 1794 the central 
portion was stolen by the French and exhibited in the 
Louvre; but Wellington, in 1814, insisted on the return 
of the treasure. A law was then made that the picture 
should never again be alienated; and yet the same year, 
in December 1816, De Surre, the Vicar-General and 
administrator of the Diocese of Ghent, when his Bishop 
was away, actually sold the folding doors of the priceless 
polyptych to a Dutch dealer at Brussels, saying that he 
considered them of small value, ‘ being very ancient and 
very ugly. A thousand frances for each of the six panels 
were offered by this dealer on the condition that they 
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should be delivered within twenty-four hours. He re- 
ceived the shutters within the specified time, and parted 
with them immediately to Mr Solly, an Englishman 
living in Germany. Of course there was a great outcry; 
but it was too late; the traitor in the camp had sold 
what it has taken more than a hundred years to recover. 
Mr Solly resold the shutters at a high profit, for 500,000 
thalers, to the King of Prussia; and thus Berlin, before 
the great war, owned these famous paintings.* 

This introduction will show why the Germans were so 
very anxious in the year 1914 not only to retain the 
shutters of the Van Eyck, but to obtain the rest of the 
great picture, and it brings us to the story of the hiding. 
One official of St Bavon long ago had betrayed his trust ; 
but it was left to another to wipe away that disgrace. 
M, Van der Gheyn is a Canon of the Cathedral, President 
of the Historical and Archeological Society of Ghent, 
and a warm ‘lover of his country and of its ancient art. 
He will go down to posterity as the man who, by his 
courage and his great resource, saved ‘ The Adoration of 
the Lamb’ from being carried off by the Germans, or 


worse—for the burning of the irreplaceable Library 
of Louvain was at this moment before the eyes of the 
Belgians, helping Canon Van der Gheyn to draw his own 
conclusions. It is from a pamphlet by him, published by 
Van Doosselaere of Ghent, that the following account 
is drawn. 


As soon as the invasion of Belgium began, the Canon 
realised that the picture was in danger, and that some- 
thing should be done to save it from being destroyed 
or carried off to Berlin. He consulted the Dean and 
Chapter of St Bavon and several of his friends. The 
question with the Cathedral Chapter was—‘If the 
Germans conquer Belgium, who can prevent them from 
carrying off our picture?’ ‘Even if you hide it,’ said the 
Canon’s friends, ‘the Huns will make you reveal the 








* The six Berlin shutters were specially mentioned in the Treaty of 
Versailles as to be restored to Ghent, the value to be deducted from the 
total sum due for reparations. The price now set upon them was fixed by 
the Germans at 75,000,000 francs. In 1916 (see below) they estimated it 
as from ten to twenty millions. But it was not till November 1920 that 
the shutters were restored. 
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place at the muzzle of a Browning. What would you do 
then?’ ‘I should say—fire!’ was the Canon’s reply. 
The danger drew nearer and nearer; finally the dis- 
tracted Canon decided to go to the Burgomaster and 
ask his advice. If this proved. of no avail, then he would 
apply to Van der Heuvel, one of the Belgian Ministers. 
The Burgomaster hesitated to answer his appeal; but 
hearing the Canon mention Van der Heuvel’s name, he 
exclaimed, ‘Go to him, let him decide; but in any case 
do not let me know where you think of hiding it.’ 

M. Van der Heuvel was at Antwerp, whither the 
Belgian Government had already retired, before going on 
to Le Havre. When the Canon repeated the question, 
‘Shall I hide the picture or not?’ the answer was laconic 
and to the point—‘ Hide it.’ The Canon’s joy was great. 
Here at last was some one who agreed with him and had 
the courage to say so; but there was still much to 
consider and very little time in which to act. The place 
of hiding must not be damp; it must be easily visited in 
order to see that the picture ran no danger from fire or 
water. A friend to whom he confided his difficulties— 
M. Pierre Nyssens—exclaimed, ‘ I know the very place for 
it; come and see it.’ 

The Canon was now determined that as few persons 
as possible should be let into the secret; for, besides the 
risk of being shot, a secret shared by many is seldom a 
secret for long. He had, however, three friends whom 
he could absolutely trust, MM. Franz and Henri Coppejans 
and M. Joseph Cornélis. When he applied to them, all 
three agreed to help him. They found M. Nyssens’ 
hiding-place excellent, but decided that it was too small 
to hold all the panels. In one way this was a good 
thing, as it divided the danger of discovery ; and at last 
M. Coppejans found a second place of concealment which, 
with a few adaptations, could be made perfectly secure. 
Now came the question, how was it possible to avoid 
publicity while packing up the panels in their cases? 
Again M. Cornélis came to the rescue; he would have the 
cases made of dry wood, at this time still procurable, and 
have them sent to his private studio as if for his personal 
use. But how could the taking down and packing of the 
polyptych remain a dead secret ? 

It was now towards the end of August. Liége had 
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fallen after its heroic defence; Louvain was half burnt 
and the ashes of the priceless library were scattered to the 
winds; Namur was threatened. If the people in Ghent 
saw that the Cathedral authorities were transporting 
their treasures elsewhere, a panic would certainly ensue, 
as was the case later on; and at all costs this must be 
avoided if the town was not to share the fate of Louvain. 
Not even the subordinate officials of the Cathedral 
should know that the picture was to be taken away, 
and much less whither it was going; yet there was 
only one hour in the day when the building was 
closed and deserted—this was between twelve and one, 
for at one o’clock the body of cleaners trooped in till the 
place was thrown open at two o'clock to the public. 
This then was the hour in which they must get every- 
thing done. So one day at noon the friends met, bringing 
two ladders, and they worked with such good will that 
in thirty-five minutes the work was safely accomplished 
and the panels taken secretly to the Archbishop’s palace 
close by. Not a soul had noticed them. The curtains 
were let down as usual over the picture space; and it 
was only a few days afterwards that the Canon informed 
the servants of the Cathedral that it was gone. 

It was decided that the actual hiding was also to 
take place at noon, for at that hour the whole of Ghent 
was at déjeuner, and there were few idlers in the street. 
The cart was ready in the yard, but who should drive it? 
Another Coppejans brother conducted a business in 
stoves, and he at once offered to drive the cart. He 
dressed himself in workman’s clothes and, covering up 
the precious cases with old iron and rubbish, he drove 
the Van Eyck through Ghent. The other conspirators 
went to the rendezvous by different streets; and when 
M. Nyssens saw the arrival of the strange cargo he 
burst out laughing. Who could imagine that a picture 
worth millions was hidden under that rubbish heap? 
The Virgin and St John were deposited in this hiding- 
place, and, as the cart was able to get into the courtyard, 
no one saw the actual unpacking. The second hiding- 
place received in like manner the remaining panels. 

The first act of the play was now safely over; would 
the other be equally successful? "Would the enemy or 
the Canon of St Bavon win the victory ?- The Canon 
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asked himself what proofs he could show the coming 
enemy that the picture was no longer in the Cathedral 
or in Ghent; for no one doubted that the attempt to 
gain possession of it would be made. The brave Canon 
had thought it all out; and Van der Heuvel was once 
again interviewed. It was important that those con- 
nected with the concealment should tell the same story. 
‘We shall inform them,’ said the Canon, ‘that, the 
Chapter of the Cathedral having once failed in their 
trust by selling the shutters of the Van Eyck, the present 
authorities had begged the Belgian Government to 
undertake the safe-guarding of the picture. Would 
M. Poullet, the Minister of Justice, write a letter which 
the Canon might show to the Germans?’ At Van der 
Heuvel’s request the Minister gladly acceded and wrote 
the following letter : 


‘Brussels, 30,8, 1914. Antwerp. 


*M. le Président. 

‘I have the honour to inform you that it is urgently 
necessary to take measures for saving the picture of the 
Mystic Lamb ornamenting the Cathedral of St Bavon from 
the peril which threatens it. I therefore beg you to facilitate 


the work of the man charged with transporting the picture 
to England; he will present himself on Monday, the 31st inst., 
at the Cathedral. 
‘ Believe me yours, etc., 
** P, POULLET, 
‘ Minister of Science and Art, and 
Minister of Justice ad interim. 
>To M. le Président of the Fabric 
of St Bavon at Ghent.’ 


From force of habit Poullet had written ‘ Brussels’ 
and had altered it to ‘Antwerp, where he now was; 
and, as we shall see, this mistake inspired doubts in the 
Germans when they saw the letter. The Canon was 
much surprised at this new idea of the Van Eyck being 
sent to England ; but Van der Heuvel answered that he 
had himself recommended Poullet to say this, so that it 
might turn away German suspicions from Ghent, 

To return to the second act. The Germans took 
possession of Ghent and had been only a fortnight in 
the town when they sent word to the Canon that the 
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Baron von Keudell, then calling himself Civil Adminis- 
trator, was coming to visit the Cathedral. It was the 
Canon’s duty to go round with distinguished visitors, 
and he held himself ready. This was on Monday, Oct. 
26, 1914; and he knew the real object of the visit. 
When the Baron and his suite had entered the chapel 
of Judocus Vydt, the Canon drew back the curtain and, 
opening the shutters, remarked : 


‘“ Here is the place where formerly ‘The Adoration of the 
Lamb’ was placed and exhibited.” 

** Ves,” said Keudell, “and I know that it is no longer 
here.” 

‘“ Yes, it is gone; I can read you this official letter on the 
subject”—and very solemnly Canon Van der Gheyer read 
out Poullet’s letter. When he reached the sentence about 
England, the German burst forth— 

‘What! you trust England, and you believe they will 
return your picture! Make the sign of the Cross over your 
Van Eyck, you will never see it again!” 

*“T do not know,” answered the Canon, “what arrange- 
ments were made by our Government and that of the English. 
I had only to obey orders. It would certainly be a great 
misfortune for Ghent if the picture did not return here, but 
I must own I would rather know it was intact in England 
than see it burnt here by the Germans. Everybody can 
admire it there, while the ruin you wrought at the Louvain 
Library benefits no one.”’ 


In January 1915 the President of the Fabric of 
the Cathedral received a letter begging him to furnish 
a certificate to say that the Germans had not taken 
away the Van Eyck. The Italians had published this 
report and were spreading it broadcast. Of course the 
certificate was gladly given, for the enemy had had no 
chance of stealing it. The Chapter were now beginning 
to feel quite easy about the safety of their treasure; but 
they did not measure the persistency of their enemies. 
On Feb. 7, 1915, the Canon received a police visit to 
inform him that the Commandant would come and see 
him. At five o’clock the German appeared. He required, 
said he, to receive another refutation of the supposed 
theft of the Van Eyck, adding that the military were 
the people who should hold it and not the civil rulers 
of the town. After inquiring the Canon’s name, he 
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apologised for disturbing him and retired; but now a 
stream of Germans visited the Cathedral to ask questions 
as to the disappearance of the picture. This curiosity 
was usually stopped by saying it had been sent to 
England after the burning of the Louvain Library. 

This spring the Canon and his friends visited the 
precious cases and to their joy found the pictures in 
perfect preservation. But in August 1916 they were 
again alarmed. A message was received by the 
authorities announcing that two special commissioners 
would visit them on the subject of the disappearance of 
the Van Eyck. The Belgian President of the Cathedral 
Fabric merely showed them Poullet’s letter and said 
that his treasurer, the Canon, had carried out the work 
of sending off ‘The Mystic Lamb. Three inquisitors 
immediately visited the Canon; Dr Hensler, Governor- 
General in Brussels, was the chief of them, but Dr 
Clemen was the spokesman. He had been specially 
charged by His Imperial Majesty—a profound bow to 
this great unseen authority followed—to make an 
examination of the condition of the pictures in Belgium. 


*« Pray tell me what is the actual state of the Van Eyck 


picture?” 
*“That is impossible. We delivered it to the Belgian 


Government, so that they might send it to England at the 


end of August. We received a letter .. .” 

‘“T know that quite well; I have seen the letter,” inter- 
rupted the President impatiently, “but since then have you 
received no news of the picture?” 

‘“ How could I receive a letter from England? You 
know that it would be only through illegal means if I did 
so, in which case I should certainly now be detained in 


prison.” 
*“ Do you think,” persisted Dr Clemen, “that these panels 


are in England?” 

‘«T have no means of knowing. I’ve only had to execute 
orders, which we did all the more willingly that then our 
responsibility ceased. You are already aware that the 
Canons of Ghent Cathedral were very much blamed for sell- 
ing the shutters of the polyptych, which are, as you know, 
at Berlin. The present Chapter were afraid of the respon- 
sibility of guarding the picture, and were only too glad when 
the Goverriment came to our rescue.” 

‘“ Certainly,” said Dr Clemen, “but it seems to me that 
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as an art-lover you would still be interested in the fate of 
the picture.” 

*“T trusted my Government.” 

‘*“ We assure you that we are as anxious about the pre- 
servation of this chef d’cuvre as you are; and our visit is 
chiefly to tell you how to keep the picture safely in its 
hiding-place. We have no intention of taking it from you. 

‘Now tell me—to me alone—where you have hidden it. I want 
to see it simply to help you to safeguard it.” 

‘“ Your promises are entirely useless, and even if you 
offered me enough gold pieces to cover this table I could only 
tell you what you already know.” 

‘But tell me, who were the people who saw the picture 
taken away? It could not possibly go unseen by any one.” 

‘* But this really happened; for a fortnight after it was 
gone, I was blamed for leaving it in its chapel here.” 

‘“Tt seems to me impossible. You must have had scaffold- 
ing, and all this getting-down is not done in a minute.” 

‘The Canon pointed to some photographs, which Berlin 
photographers had taken before the war. “I assure you 
that, to help those photographers, I looked after the taking 
down of the four panels, and with only the help of two 
ladders it was all done in thirty-five minutes.” 

*“T understand; but this last time, what about the cases 
which were necessary ?” 

‘“T had previously ordered the cases. There was no 
mystery about it; and in the account-book which the German 
authority required to see, I put down the expenses... .” 

‘“ You must love the English very much,” said Dr Clemen 
sarcastically, “for you are making them a handsome present, 
worth ten or twenty million francs” (cf. note to p. 245). 

‘«The picture has no price. As to loving the English, 
I only love my own country passionately. Till 1914 I was 
in sympathy with the Germans and often went to visit their 
works of art, but since then my affection is centred on 
Belgium alone. .. .” 

‘“T agree that the place of the picture should certainly be 
in St Bavon.” 

‘“But that is not, alas! the general idea in Germany. 
Dr Schiffer said in ‘Die Kunst’ that not only must the 
Belgian millions be taken, but also their works of art, and 

_ chiefly the Van Eyck of St Bavon.” 
‘“Oh! Schiffer is ‘un cerveau brulé. 
‘« But his advice appeared in a serious magazine.” 
‘** Do you know the workman who carried off the picture ?’ 
‘“No; that was not my business.” 
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‘“ What! you confide such a treasure to an unknown man?” 

*** He could not be unknown, as he represented the Belgian 
Government.” 

‘“ How did you know that?” 

‘“ He brought a letter with him.” 

‘“Tt might have been false. Handwriting is easily 
imitated.” 

‘“ Really, you are not speaking seriously? I had received 
all necessary verbal instructions from the Minister Van der 
Heuvel.” 

‘Well then, as you can tell me nothing more, I will 
question the church employés.” 

‘They saw nothing.” 

‘You can really tell me of no one who knew the Govern- 
ment functionary ?” 

‘No one.” 

** And, though your picture was universally beloved, you 
asked no one to its burial!” 


Dr Clemen was beaten, but the German efforts were 
not exhausted. On August 25, 1916, the Canon was 
warned by a friend that Major Heitz, Chief Police 
Commissioner, wished to see him on the subject of the 
Van Eyck. Anxious to be beforehand with him, as he 
bore no very amiable character, the Canon himself went 
to Major Heitz’s office. The interview lasted an hour, 
but the Canon soon found he need not fear the official. 
He had previously warned his friends, the Coppejans 
and Cornélis, that he might have to disclose their names, 
and they had agreed to this step. The Canon, who 
could out-talk a German, began a long tale of all the 
events connected with the picture’s disappearance. He 
wove a beautiful story round the Minister Van der 
Heuvel’s doings. Heitz was specially anxious to find 
out who had driven the cart containing the cases and 
to what station they had gone. No one had thought 
of the driver; and the Canon fell back on the fact that 
he had to get the picture down and see it in its 
cases, but the rest was entirely the affair of Van der 
Heuvel. Heitz remarked that there were three possi- 
bilities—the picture was in England, or hidden near 
Ghent, or on board a ship in the harbour at Havre. The 
Canon was glad to hear this. It looked as if the 
Germans did not altogether believe the picture was at 


Ghent. 
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** Do you think the picture is in England?” asked Heitz 
innocently. 

‘“T have no certain opinion on the subject; but this I will 
tell you. A Belgian amateur begged for our help with regard 
to an exhibition of Flemish pictures in England. A certain 
number of church pictures were asked for; you see the 
Government had that idea well in their minds.” 

‘«That is not impossible,” answered Heitz. ‘“M. Van der 
Heuvel is then the only person who knows all about the 
affair.” 

‘The Canon wished to laugh, but only said, “ You have 
judged rightly.” 

‘“«Then you could write to Van der Heuvel for precise 
information, through Cardinal Mercier.” 

‘The Canon looked furious. “The way I am treated makes 
me doubt whether I could even get speech with Cardinal 
Mercier. To every previous request of mine for passports 
I have received the answer ‘ Nein’—to see my Bishop, my 
relations and my wards.” 

*“T could give you passports.” 

*“T would not demean myself to ask you for what I ought 
to have by right.” 


Then Heitz held out his hand, thanked the Canon for 
coming and dismissed him. But the storm was not yet 
over! The German does not easily let go; so the Bishop of 
Ghent was next attacked with marked rudeness. Polite- 
ness was useless, so they would try something else. 
Where was the picture hidden? Von Unger, the in- 
spector, was now the assailant. He had received 
Dr Clemen’s report and he repeated that Germany had 
no designs on the Van Eyck, but must know where it 
was hidden. Many answers were considered by the 
Chapter; should the secret be given up? But no, it 
was most unsafe; they would keep to the same story 
till the last moment. On Oct. 23 the Bishop sent his 
answer to the Inspector, saying he was entirely ignorant 
where the picture was hidden ; which was the truth. 

A moment of anxiety followed; and they asked 
themselves whether a careful search for the Adoration 
was to be made in Ghent. But nothing followed; and 
the Bishop and the Chapter breathed more freely. It 
was only for a time. In August 1917, a new assault was 
prepared; the Germans were determined to find where 
the picture was actually hidden. The new attack came 

s2 
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from Dr Rauch, Professor of the Géttingen University. 
He and Dr Hanfft appeared at the Cathedral and asked 
to see the Crypt. Ostensibly they wished to take photo- 
graphs of the Belgian works of art, in reality to see if 
the Van Eyck could be discovered down below. It was 
known there were works of Van der Meere and Rubens 
deposited there. ‘These must be your Van Eyck!’ they 
exclaimed, seeing the cases in the Crypt. The Canon 
assured them they were mistaken. ‘Then where is it?’ 
‘In England, sirs.’ ‘That is not true,’ one said bluntly ; 
whereupon the Canon became wrathful. ‘As well tell 
me I lie!’ he exclaimed. As they tried to soften him, 
the indignant Canon repeated that he had already 
furnished proof that the picture was claimed by the 
Government for transport to England, and in an un- 
mistakable temper turned away and walked off to 
another part of the Crypt. Thus ended this interview ; 
but on Sept. 24, 1917, Professor Rauch sent for the 
Canon on the subject of the archzological inventory of 
Belgium. It was really to repeat the same question, 
Where was the Van Eyck? They did not want to take 
the picture to Berlin—on the faith of a German; they 
did not even want it put back in St Bavon; they only 
wanted to know the place of concealment! There were 
again further encounters between them when they 
wished to photograph in St Bavon without his leave. 
The new Bishop of Ghent was the next attacked. 
On May 4, 1918, two Germans appeared before Bishop 
Seghers to obtain permission to photograph the pictures 
of St Bavon, especially the ‘Mystic Lamb.’ The Bishop 
referred them to the Canon; and he was sent for, He 
at once recognised Professor Rauch, with another man 
unknown, who this time was the spokesman, The 
question was: Where was the Van Eyck, which they 
wanted to photograph? The picture was certainly at 
Ghent; every one knew that ; indeed its hiding-place was 
no secret! The Canon answered quickly that they could 
in that case go and take it away; as the Belgian Govern- 
ment had undertaken the responsibility, it was to them 
they must apply. They were welcome to photograph all 
the other Cathedral pictures, though he himself had 
been stopped while doing similar work. No hindrance 
had been placed in the way of the German inventory; 
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he had indeed pointed out a grave mistake they had 
made on this very subject. The Professors retired no 
better satisfied than before. 

One cannot help almost admiring the German per- 
sistency. The Professor returned on May 14 to the 
Bishop, repeating that the picture was most certainly at 
Ghent; might they search his palace? This request was 
refused ; and the Canon once more rejoiced at this proof 
that they really did not know the true hiding-place. A 
town notary was next attacked. He knewall the cellars 
of Ghent; could he not tell them where the Van Eyck 
was, for they did not believe it had gone to England? 
The Canon was, however, not without a new anxiety. 
More and more houses were being requisitioned for 
German soldiers. What if the house next to the true 
hiding-place should be seized? What if the wall of 
partition should be broken through? The friends con- 
sulted together and settled that the two principal panels 
might thus be in danger. They must be moved; and the 
two Coppejans again offered themselves for this perilous 
undertaking. Once more the hour of twelve o’clock was 
chosen ; and the treasure was safely re-housed elsewhere. 
For the second time the Van Eyck had traversed Ghent 
unperceived ! 

But now all the days were to be days of anxiety. A 
fortnight before their deliverance, the Belgians were 
anxiously asking themselves how the Allies would effect 
their freedom. The Germans had proclaimed that the 
Allies would treat Ghent as they had treated Valenciennes, 
Douai, Arras, Lille, etc. The Germans alone could 
protect the Gantois from the barbarity of the assailants— 
which they did by immediately blowing-up the station, 
the viaducts, and bridges, and setting up batteries in the 
centre of the town, timing the firing from signals on the 
church towers! To save St Bavon’s tower, the Canons 
interviewed Von Bliicher, who sent them to General Von 
Zydow. They only claimed the promise given them to 
respect the churches. The General agreed; but next 
day he mounted guns on the tower of St Jacques in spite 
of the efforts of its poor Curé. 

Night and day the German shells flew over the town. 
Would the Allies be forced to answer back again? 
Would their patienc® hold out? In the midst of this, a 
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zealous German offered to take the precious Ghent 
pictures to Holland for safety. At this critical hour the 
Canon wavered ; should the precious Van Eyck be slipped 
in among the others? but happily his friends were dead 
against it. Was not even a bombarded Ghent safer than 
German protection? Would the Crypt of St Bavon be 
safer than the present hiding place? But again consulta- 
tion resulted in a negative; and M. Franz Coppejans 
declared that, in case Ghent was bombarded, he would 
go himself to protect the treasure from the danger of 
catching fire. 

These were indeed days of mental anguish; but we 
can imagine the intense joy of the inhabitants when on 
Monday, Nov. 10, a cry was heard at midnight, becoming 
louder and louder: ‘The Germans are gone! The 
Germans are gone!’ The tramp, tramp of soldiers was 
heard on every side; no one slept; and soon the shout- 
ing in the streets turned into delirious singing of the 
Brabanconne and the Marseillaise, as the relieving army 
approached Ghent from the suburbs. All the long years 
of oppression were in a moment forgotten. Every one 
rushed into the streets; every one congratulated every 
one else. Yet even now the truth could hardly be 
believed ; Ghent was free and the Van Eyck was saved. 
With great joy the unconquered Canon gave thanks to 
God, the Deliverer. Once more he could breathe freely ! 
On Nov. 29 again the friends met together. Without 
any advertising of the fact, the panels were. liberated 
from their hiding-place and replaced in the chapel for 
which they had originally been painted ; and on Nov. 30, 
1918, they were opened to the public. The little kingdom 
of Belgium had played a great part in the great war. It 
had not loved nor fought in vain for Liberty ; and the 
Germans had not found their picture ! 


EsME STUART. 





Art. 83—TCHEHOV ANI) HIS ART. 


1. Letters of Anton Tehbhov to his Family and Friends. 
Translated from the Russian by Constance Garnett. 
Chatto & Windus, 1920, 

2. The Tales of Tchehov. Vols. 1—x (In Progress). 
Translated from the Russian by Constance Garnett. 
Chatto & Windus, 1916-21. 

3. (a) The Black Monk and Other Stories. (b) The Kiss 
and Other Stories. By Anton Tchekhoff. Translated 
from the Russian by R. E. C. Long. Duckworth, 1903. 

4, (a) Russian Silhouettes. (b) Plays. By Anton Tchekoff. 
Translated from the Russian by Marian Fell. Duck- 
worth, 1912, 1915. 

5. The Note-Books of Anton Tchekhov. Translated by 
8. S. Koteliansky and Leonard Woolf. Hogarth Press, 
1921. 


Or English appreciations of Tchehov Mr Middleton 
Murry’s is alike the most serious and the most illuminat- 
ing. His eloquent pages in ‘Aspects of Literature’ * 
_testify that he among the younger school of critics has 
understood best the quality of Tchehov’s genius and the 
beauty of his character. Moreover, he it is who has 
directed attention to the modernity of Tchehov’s attitude, 
rightly declaring that he is ‘a good many phases in 
advance of all that is habitually described as modern in 
literature. It is therefore in no sense of fault-finding 
if we try here to enlarge our vistas of the subject and 
supplement some of Mr Murry’s critical remarks by other 
comments. Mr Murry in his articles has discussed 
Tchehov’s life and Tchehov’s art. Let us quote some 
of his remarks on Tchehov the man: 


‘He had been saturated in all the disillusions which we 
regard as peculiarly our own, and every quality which is 
distinctive of the epoch of consciousness in which we are 
living now is reflected in him—and yet, miracle of miracles, 
he was a great artist. He did not rub his cheeks to produce 
a spurious colour of health; he did not profess beliefs which 
he could not maintain; he did not seek a reputation for 
universal wisdom, or indulge himself in self-gratifying dreams 
of a millennium which he alone had the ability to control. Hg 


ES. aR. Soe ke os = 


* «Aspects of Literature. By J. Middleton Murry. Collins, 1920. 
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was and wanted to be nothing in particular, and yet, as we 
read these letters of his, we feel gradually from within our- 
selves the conviction that he was a hero—more than that, the 
hero of our time... . 

‘In every conjuncture of his life that we can trace in his 
letters he behaved squarely by himself, and since he is our 
great exemplar, by us. He refused to march under any 
political banner—a thing, let it be remembered, of almost in- 
conceivable courage in his country ; he submitted to savagely 
hostile attacks for his political indifference; yet he spent 
more of his life and energy in doing active good to his neigh- 
bours than all the high-souled professors of liberalism and 
social reform. He undertook an almost superhuman journey 
to Sahalin in 1890 to investigate the conditions of the prisoners 
there, in 1892 he spent the best part of a year as a doctor 
devising preventive measures against the cholera in the 
country district where he lived, and, although he had no 
time for the writing on which his living depended, he refused 
the government pay in order to preserve his own independ- 
ence of action; in another year he was the leading spirit in 
organising measures of famine relief about Nizhni-Novgorod. 
From his childhood to his death, moreover, he was the sole 
support of his family. Measured by the standards of Christian 
morality, Tchehov was wholly a saint. His self-devotion 
was boundless. . . 

‘It seems a simple discipline, this moral and intellectual 
honesty of Tchehov’s, yet in these days of conceit and coterie 
his letters strike us as more than strange. One predominant 
impression remains; it is that of Tchehov’s candour of soul. 
Somehow he has achieved with open eyes the mystery of 
pureness of heart; and in that, though we dare not analyse 
it further, lies the secret of his greatness as a writer and of 
his present importance to ourselves.’ 


This is an admirable tribute to Tchehov, for which 
all his admirers must be grateful, but it presents Tchehov 
too much as an isolated phenomenon. Tchehov must 
be seen in relation to Russian culture, if his English 
readers are not to see him out of focus. Candour of 
soul is common in Russian literature. It was the 
spiritual tradition of Tchehov’s great predecessors, no 
less than intellectual sincerity. Of course in Russia, as 
elsewhere, vanity and stupidity, conceit and pretentious- 
ness are qualities ever springing up in literature like 
tares in the corn; but for the two generations before 
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Tchehov, Russian genius had evolved and responded to 
the twin ideals of remorseless sincerity and large warm- 
hearted humanity. From Pushkin (1799-1837) to Tchehov 
(1860-1904) we find these twin ideals animating Pushkin, 
Gogol, Byelinsky, Aksakov, Grigorevitch, Turgenev, 
Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, Shtchedrin, Ertel, Korolenko, 
Garschin, and Gorky. These ideals are to be found 
underlying the conversations and analyses of character 
in the works of the leading writers. In Turgenev’s 
novels especially the reader will find ‘candour of soul’ 
and ‘pureness of heart’ in constant evidence; no less 
were ‘respect for human personality,’ ‘dread of lying 
and of vanity,’ ‘development of wsthetic feeling,’ the 
‘ennoblement of the sexual instinct’ insisted upon as the 
chief constituents of the ‘true culture’ which Tchehov 
emphasises in his letter to his brother Nikolay. And 
‘the new humanity’ which Mr Murry says Tchehov ‘set 
himself to achieve’ was nothing new to Russian con- 
temporary thought, though Mr Murry is perfectly right 
in stressing the ‘modernity’ of his attitude. In restating 
and emphasising this creed of humanism Tchehov proved 
himself a true spiritual descendant of his great literary 
; fore-runners, and their representative successor in the 
nineties of the last century. 

Secondly, Mr Murry has not perhaps quite grasped 
| that among the salt of Tchehov’s own generation there 








' were thousands of workers in science, art, and the 
| liberal professions—school-teachers, professors, doctors, 
} students, and land-owners—who also had ‘been satur- 
{ ated in all the disillusions,’ and who, like him, ‘did not 
»march under any political banner’ but did their work 
with ‘pureness of heart,’ with complete ‘moral and 
intellectual honesty.’ It was to them that Tchehov 
appealed; it was they whom Tchehov represented both 
in their aspirations and their disillusionment with 
politics. The eighties and early nineties which left their 
imprint on Tchehov’s youth and early manhood were a 
time of discouragement and general disbelief in re- 
volutionary activity. The Nihilist movement of the 
previous years had collapsed; political reaction under 
Alexander II was in full swing.* Kropotkin, indeed,t 








* See Tolstoy’s ‘ Letter to the Liberals.’ 
+ ‘Ideals and Realities in Russian Literature,’ pp. 313, 314. 
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singles out Tchehov as pre-eminently the painter of ‘the 
disillusioned intellectuals’ of the eighties and early 
nineties, and of the ‘breakdown of the Intelligentsia,’ 
‘In the fifties,’ he says, ‘the intellectuals jhad at least 
full hope in their forces; now they had lost even these 
hopes. Kropotkin, a revolutionary propagandist him- 
self, criticises Tchehov in a partisan spirit; but it is true 
that in Tchehov's four plays, ‘Ivanov,’ ‘Uncle Vanya, 
‘The Three Sisters,’ ‘The Cherry Orchard,’ the moral 
collapse of the Intelligentsia is threatening, and that | 
this was one of the portents heralding the crash of the 
régime a generation later. It is true, also, as Mr Murry 
states, that ‘Tchehov submitted to savagely hostile | 
attacks for his political indifference’; but it is an} 
exaggeration to style his action ‘an act of almost in-| 
conceivable courage’ in the Russia of the nineties, where | 
the periodical press had long been saturated with’ 
polemical attacks on this writer and on that for his 
‘reactionary’ or ‘revolutionary’ or ‘indifferent’ attitude. 
Tchehoy’s contemporaries, Ertel and Garschin, were 
equally indifferent to politics. Turgenev himself, for! 
the last_twenty years of his life, had lived in a storm of | 
such attacks. Yet as Mr Murry says, Tchehov was 4/ 
‘saint’ and a ‘hero’ and an example to his contemporaries, 
though this does not make him a phenomenon in Russian 
eyes. His unselfishness and purity of spirit, his radiant 
character, his devotion to his work, his struggle against? 
human stupidity and contemporary lies, unite with his 
genius and his modesty to make him the most delightful) 
figure of his ‘ disillusioned’ generation. 





Anton Tchehov, born in 1860 at Taganrog, was the 
son of an emancipated serf. His father was a very 
talented man, ‘active in all the affairs of the town, 
devoted to church singing and violin playing. His 
mother was the daughter of a cloth-merchant of fairly | 
good education, a highly spiritual woman, who instilled’ 
into her children a hatred of brutality, and a feeling of 
regard for all who were in an inferior position, and for 
birds and animals. As a boy Anton ‘ was always writing 
stories. By the age of twenty he had seen many kinds} 
of life, earning his living from the age of sixteen, at 
Taganrog, and paying for his education at the high, 
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school, practising music, fond of the theatre, ‘flirting 
with the high-school girls, making country excursions 
and learning to ride and shoot. In 1879 he joined his 
family at Moscow. ‘It was the absolute necessity of 
earning money to pay for his fees at the University and 
to help support the household that forced Anton to 
write,’ says his biographer. At Voskresensk, where his 
brother was master of the parish school, Tchehov gained 
an insight into the life of teachers, land-owners, peasants, 
and military society. A little later, after training for 
a medical career, he took a job as a doctor's assistant, at 
Zvenigorod, where he was introduced to the society of 
literary and artistic people.’ * 

Thus at the age of twenty-five Tchehov had inter- 
sected Russian provincial life at many angles, had made 
many friends by the charm of his lively and sweet nature, 
and could have had, in fact, ‘no better preparation for 
his delineation of the life of contemporary Russia. His 
art, naturally, did not reach perfection all at once. Many 
of his early humorous sketches are superficial and crude ; 
and, when his Tales were collected, those excluded would 
fill four volumes. Again, he did not learn at once to 
suppress didactic touches and blend his comments 
artistically with his characters.’ Always modest, he did 
not take his sketches seriously till Grigorovitch urged 
him to do so. But by temperament, training, experience, 
and outlook Tchehov became the literary incarnation of 
the rich emotional consciousness of the Russian nature, 
of its fluid responsiveness of feeling. And not only so, 
but Tchehov is the ‘last word’ in the modern criticism 
of life. As Mr Murry says, ‘To-day we begin to feel 
how intimately Tchehov belongs to us; to-morrow we 
may feel how infinitely he is still in advance of us.’ 

Wherein is he so ‘modern’? It was the conjunction 
of his peculiarly independent flexibility of mind with his 
keen scientific outlook t that equipped him for seizing 
and judging modern life from fresh angles. While 


* See the ‘ Biographical Sketch’ in ‘ Letters of Tchehov.’ 

+ ‘ Aspects of Literature,’ p. 84. 

+ ‘Medicine is my lawful wife and literature is my mistress. When 
I get tired of one I spend the night at the other’s. Though it’s disorderly, 
it’s not so dull, and besides neither of them loses anything from my 
infidelity’ (‘ Letters of Tchehov,’ p. 99). 
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representative of the changing horizons and complexity 


of the social organism of the new Russia (1885-1904), | 


Tchehov’s vision fused the detached, impartial attitude 
of the modern scientist with the deep humanism, the 
psychological insight, the caressing tenderness and the 
gay humour of his sensitive temperament. It would be 
wrong to exaggerate this ‘scientific’ strain in Tchehov's 
art, but it is sublimated in the soft, rich depths of his 
wsthetic consciousness, and is constantly inspiring or 
reinforcing his critical attitude. For example, ‘The 
Duel’ turns on the antipathy felt by Van Koren the 
zoologist, a man of unbending character, whose life runs 
on the straight track of scientific ideas, for Laevsky, the 
neurasthenic young)ioflicial, preoccupied with his dissolute 
amours. The antagonism between the two men ends in 
a stupid duel. But Van Koren, whose clear, cold reason- 
ing about the moral law, sexual morals, and the extinction 
of the weak is theoretically sound, is as much blinded by 
his over-logical convictions as Laevsky is obsessed by 
his dissolute instincts. The complexity of life is shown 
by the sequel, when Van Koren’s failure to kill Laevsky 
is the instrument of the latter's regeneration. ‘If one is 
not mistaken in the main, one is mistaken in details,’ is 
Tchehov’s moral ; ‘nobody knows the real truth.’ And 
this sceptical, scientific conscience speaks in ‘The Duel’ 
to reinforce Tchehov’s typically Russian insistence on 
human charity. Tchehov indeed is in advance of us by 
the way in which his scientific knowledge corrects or 
sharpens ordinary insight and his humanity corrects 
scientific narrowness.” In England, America, and Europe 
generally scientific men are apt to be cribbed, cabined, 
and confined by their work of specialising. Their 
scientific horizon stops short of the humanities. But 
with Tchehov science broadens the humanities, and both 





* ‘IT have no doubt that the study of medicine has had an important 
influence on my literary work ; it has considerably enlarged the sphere of 
my observation, has enriched me with knowledge the true value of which 
for me as a writer can only be understood by one who is himself a doctor. 
It has also had a guiding influence; and it is probably due to my close 
association with medicine that I have succeeded in avoiding many mistakes. 
Familiarity with the natural sciences and with scientific method has always 
kept me on my guard ; and I have always tried, where it was possible, to 
be consistent with the facts of science, and where it was impossible I have 
preferred not to write at all’ (‘ Letters of Tchehov,’ p. 369), 
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reconcile themselves with art. Speaking of a French 
story, Tchehov says significantly : 


‘IT thought at the time that an artist’s instinct may some- 
times be worth the brains of a scientist, that both have the 
same purpose, the same nature, and that perhaps in time as 
one their methods become perfect they are destined to become 
yast prodigious force, which now it is difficult to imagine.’ * 


Another good example of this fusion of artistic and 
scientific insight is to be found in that brilliant social 
picture ‘ The Party,’ a story which for atmospheric truth 
and subtle inflexions of tone leaves most of contemporary 
art in the shade. 

‘The Party’ is a study of the agonising strain felt by 
a smiling hostess, seven months gone with child, during 
the festivities at a country-house party to celebrate her 
husband’s name-day. The well-bred Olga Mihailovna 
would give anything to be able to sit down and dream 
happily about her coming child, but she is forced by her 
code of perfect manners to study each one of her guests’ 


| wants, to make conversation, to invent new amusements, 


to give fresh orders, to welcome late arrivals; and the 
agonising gulf between her outer, smiling attentive self, 
and her inner misery, is at last declared at the end of the 
day, in an emotional storm with her husband and a tragic 
miscarriage. Tchehov’s own comment on the tale was, 
‘It really isn’t bad to be a doctor and to understand 
what one is writing about. The ladies say the descrip- 
tion of the confinement is true.’ Tchehov’s attitude to 
women would need a study to itself, but one may note 
that, while no one has yet equalled his unsparing dis- 
section of the modern parasitic woman, his power is 
sharpened by his physiological insight. (See ‘A Mis- 
fortune,’ ‘ The Grasshopper,’ ‘ Ionitch,’ etc.) 

Yet another good example of Tchehov’s ‘ modernity’ 
is seen in ‘The Doctor's Visit,’ an exposition of the 
modern social muddle, as exemplified by the monotonous, 
brutal life led by the factory workers, and the stuffy, 
bored life led by the factory-owner's family, rich bourgeois 
whose wealth is an impediment to their happiness. 
While the doctor thinks the whole factory system a 





* ‘Letters of Tchehov,’ p. 76. 
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kind of social disease, humanly irrational, he is very 
guarded in his diagnosis.* The same subject is handled 
in richer, livelier, freer aspects in that incomparable 
story ‘A Woman's Kingdom,’ which in its large, easy, 
human contacts, gives us foreigners the key to the 
charm of Russian intercourse. Here the ‘modernity’ 
is implicit in the complex web of the involved relations 
of Capital and Labour, with the large-natured heroine, 
Anna Akimoyna, a girl of the people, paralysed by her 
false position, between her aristocratic friends who 
sponge on her, and the exploited work-people who strive 
to cheat her. It is human nature, but rebellious human 
nature caught in the wheels of our relentless social 
machine. But Tchehov draws his picture with such 
delicacy of touch and subtlety of insight, with such gay 
warmth of feeling, as to make us sympathise equally 
with the large-hearted Anna who ‘would give half her 
life and all her fortune only to know there was a man 
upstairs who was closer to her than any one in the 
world, that he loved her warmly and was missing her, 
and with the frivolous, elderly dilettante Lysevitch who 
assures her ‘It’s essential for you; it’s your duty to be 
frivolous and depraved. Ponder that, my dear, ponder 
it. Here is the artist triumphant, the pure artist who 
answered his friend Savorin : 


‘You abuse me for objectivity, calling it indifference to 
good and evil, lack of ideas and ideals, and so on. You would 
have me, when I describe horse-stealers,} say : Stealing horses 
is an evil. But that has been known for ages, without my 
saying so .. . it’s my job simply to show what sort of people 
they are... . I must all the time speak and think in their 
tone and feel in their spirit.’ 


‘It's my job simply to show what sort of people they 
are’; thisis the artist’s aim which carries him unerringly 
into the reckless soul of Sasha Uskov,t{ the dissipated 
young man who has forged a promissory note, and the 





* ‘As a doctor accustomed to judging correctly of chronic complaint, 
the radical cause of which was incomprehensible and incurable, he looked 
upon factories as something baffling, the cause of which was obscure and 
not removable’ (‘ The Doctor’s Visit’). 

+ See ‘ The Horse-Stealers.’ 

t See ‘A Problem.’ 
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three scandalised uncles who sit in judgment on him; 
and into the soul of the young girl Anna,* who, disgusted 
with her fat, elderly sycophantic husband, plunges into 
‘a noisy, brilliant, laughing life, with its music, dancers, 
and train of adorers,’ from His Excellency downwards. 
The artist’s sympathy with all these characters, moral 
or immoral, is equally keen, but he is specially ‘ modern’ 
when his experience and observation enable him to 
strike down to the roots of ‘modern disillusionment.’ 
It is the remorseless Russian sincerity here, that in such 
stories as ‘Neighbours’ enables Tchehov’s heroes and 
heroines to realise what is the flaw in themselves, and 
why life mocks their efforts at happiness. In general it 
is the combination of poor, weak human nature with 
the misfits in environment and human relationships that 
thwarts our happiness. But life’s processes in Tchehov 
are very intricate, very elusive in pattern; and in ‘My 
Life’ we have a wonderfully rich arrangement of the 
human muddle with all its cares, sorrows, brutalities, 
and cheats interwined with its compensating hopes, 
gratifications, and fleeting gains. 

We must note here that one of the most vital features 
of Tchehov's art, as in the case ‘of his great Russian 
predecessors’, is that the background of his pictures 
nearly always breathes of the vast ocean of humanity, 
the peasant masses; and that this vision of secret depths 
lifts the picture out of the petty, restricted class-plane 
of fiction in Western Europe. It is so in ‘My Life,’ 
which is non-European in its social atmosphere. It is 
so in ‘The Coach-house,’ ‘The Schoolmistress,’ ‘ Misery,’ 
‘Sorrow, ‘The Cattle Dealers,’ ‘On Official Duty,’ to 
take only one volume of Tchehov's Tales.t It is from 
the background of this vast, haunting sea of human 
life, appealing and tragic, that are born the Russian 
breadth of vision and the Russian scale of emotional 
apprehensions, of moral valuations so distinct from our 
own. But Tchehov is undoubtedly nearer to and more 
intimate with the peasant masses than were Turgenev 
and Tolstoy, who came of the race of ‘seigneurs.’ 
Compare, for instance, ‘The Peasants’ with Tolstoy's 





* See ‘ Anna on the Neck.’ 
+ Vol. 1x (Chatto & Windus’ Edition). 
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‘ Polikushka,’ a marvellously close study of the peasant 
types, but done with the subtle critical inflexions of an 
upper-class mind. It is Tchehov’s peasant ancestry, 
crossed by the familiar experiences of a hard-worked 
country doctor, that in that wonderful creation ‘Peasants’ 
reveals his complete intimacy with the harsh realities, 
the virtues and the vices of peasant existence.* 
Tchehov’s attitude to peasant life and Russian pro- 
vincial life generally is that of the observer and com- 
mentator in ‘ My Life,’ ‘ The New Villa,’ ‘In the Ravine, 
To combat ignorance, inertia, apathy, savagery, as also 
the disease, drunkenness, and vice of provincial Russia, 


‘we must study and study and study, and we must wait 
a bit with our deep social movements; we are not mature 
enough for them yet, and to tell the truth we don’t know 
anything about them. ... Genuine social movements arise 
when there is knowledge; and the happiness of mankind 
in the future lies only in knowledge.’ ‘There is the same 
savagery, the same uniform boorishness, the same triviality 
as five hundred years ago in the people of the towns.’ ‘ We 
talked of the fanaticism, the coarseness of feeling, the insig- 
nificance of these respectable families. . . . What good had 
they gained from all that had been said and written hitherto, 
if they were still possessed by the same spiritual darkness 
and hatred of liberty, as they were a hundred and three 
hundred years ago?’ f 


People in the mass, everywhere, are the same in all 
grades; at root there is the same stupidity, cruelty, and 
dishonesty at work in the press and the politicians as 
in the peasants; and the evils of human life can only be 
opposed by ‘love and work, study and will.’ The one 
thing essential is that we should understand; and ‘it is 
the artist’s job to show people what they are. Sympathy 
and knowledge, insight and charity—these are the 
corner-stones of Tchehov’s morality and also of his art. 
‘I thought people already knew that horse-stealing was 
wrong; but what’s essential is to show the motives, the 





* ‘IT have peasant blood in my veins, and you won't astonish me with 
peasant virtues. From my childhood I have believed in progress, and I 
could not help believing in it, since the difference between the time 
when I used to be thrashed and when they gave up thrashing me was 
tremendous’ (‘ Letters of Tchehov,’ p, 324). 

t ‘My Life,’ pp. 96, 157. 
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nature, the how and why of people’s actions’—that is 
Tchehov’s attitude. So in ‘In the Ravine,’ the cruel 
triumph of the hard, sly, unscrupulous Aksinya over 
her mild, sweet sister-in-law, Lipa, is recorded remorse- 
lessly. Aksinya gets all the family power and property 
into her own hands, and even turns her old father-in- 
law out of doors. Hers is the success of the harsh, 
strong, callous world. But what is there left to offset 
this unceasing triumph of human greed and human 
stupidity? Only, in Tchehov’s view, beauty and truth. 
‘And however great was wickedness, still the night was 
calm and beautiful, and everything on earth is only 
waiting to be made one with truth and justice, even as 
the moonlight is blended with the night.’ 

It is this element, the element of tenderness and 
sweetness of understanding, that forms the spiritual 
background of so many of Tchehov’s Tales, and 
dominates invisibly the coarse web of the human 
struggle and the petty net-work of human egoism. It 
is seen to perfection in that golden tale, steeped in hues 
of dying sunset, of, the death of ‘The Bishop.’ But, like 
the colour in the evening sky, soon the good old man’s 
virtues fade out of people’s minds, in the stir of the 
appointment of the new suffragan bishop ; ‘and no one 
thought any more of Bishop Pyotr, and afterwards he 
was completely forgotten.’ It is so in the exquisite 
‘Easter Eve,’ with its magical, wistful softness of 
atmosphere, where the gentle lay-brother Jeronim 
grieves for his dead friend and brother-priest Nikolay, 
who wrote the most beautiful canticles, which nobody 
inthe monastery appreciated. This floating atmosphere 
of charity, of tender humour, and so of compassion for 
ordinary human nature, which cannot be other than 
what it is, envelops ‘A Nightmare,’ a pathetic sketch 
of a parish priest's miserable poverty. We meet it 
again in ‘Dreams,’ the story of a guilty little convict’s 
childish dreams of future happiness in Siberia, before 
he is crushed by the stern, bitter facts, a story where 
Tehehov's tender humour blends with irony in the strain 
peculiar to himself; and again, in ‘The Letter,’ that 
exquisite piece of humour, with its caressing allowances 
made for both the saints and the sinners. All these 
tales show Tchehov's rich, esthetic sensibility weaving 
Vol. 236.—No, 469, T 
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the subtle spell of poetical harmonies ; as also does ‘ The 
Kiss,’ where the tedious round of regimental duties and 
boring details of the life of Ryabovitch, the shy and 
insignificant little officer, is steeped for a few days in 
his dreamy haze of love for the unknown lady who has 
kissed him in the dark, in mistake for her lover. Again, 
in ‘The Exile’ with its immense horizon of suffering and 
frustrated hopes, Tchehov evokes in the soul of a sick 
and desolate Tatar these wistful, mournful harmonies, 
It is not merely the individual life, however, with its 
broken, shifting tangle of yearnings and regrets, that 
calls forth Tchehov’s wistful compassionateness, but his 
recognition disentangles the irony in the very texture of 
life. Time’s revenges or the irony of satisfied desires 
are treated in ‘Ionitch, ‘A Teacher of Literature,’ and 
‘The Lady with the Dog.’ Yet one cannot say that 
Tchehov himself is ‘ disillusioned.’ His sense of spiritual 
beauty is too strong; and his depth of acceptation of 
life’s pattern forms, as it were, an aura enveloping his 
subject. This spiritual aura hovers about it and enwraps 
the gloomiest, greyest, most sardonic facts of life; death 
itself cannot diminish it. Examine ‘ Gusev,’ a sketch of 
the death of two worn-out soldiers on board a steamer, 
when returning from the East, a sketch that is s0 
‘modern’ in its all-embracing outlook and bold accepta- 
tions as to shame nearly all our writers of to-day. It is 
so humanly broad, so tender, so infallibly true in its 
spiritual lightings, and it conveys the mystery of nature 
and all its transitory processes with sharp precision. In 
‘Gusev’ there is a sharper consciousness of life’s pulsating 
forces, of its inescapable laws and its evasive rhythms, 
than in any other ‘modern.’ Compare it with Tolstoy's 
wonderful ‘Three Deaths, and note how the tinge of 
‘science’ that faintly colours ‘Gusev’ marks the advance 
of a new generation. The fluid, emotional receptivity of 
the Russian nature, which we have noted above, is seen 
here to gather force, like a wave, in its onward sweep. 
‘ The Cattle-Dealers’ is another fine example of Tchehov’s 
sensitive response to every shade of movement and 
feeling in a scene before his eyes. His sensitive, 
indulgent observation of the play of human nature 
exhibits the drovers, the railway men, and even the 
unhappy cattle penned in their trucks, in a soft, restful 
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atmosphere. It is a slice of common life delightful in 
its spontaneous force, while other men pass by, unseeing, 
the charm of the human by-play, here revealed to the 
master’s eye. 

Tchehov’s wsthetic charm culminates in ‘ The Steppe,’ 
a tale in which his tender, fluid consciousness, infinitely 
delicate, mirrors in its pellucid depths the whole mirage 
of nature, variegated, wild and stern, elusive in its 
changing breath, in the vast bosom of the steppes. This 
consummate piece of art is not ‘modern,’ save in a few 
recurring notes. It is a record, seen through the magic 
glass of boyish memories, of the passing life of travelling 
merchants and wayfarers, journeying in old-world con- 
ditions. Tchehov is here looking backward, away from 
the new currents and atmospheres that his vision caught 
and reflected from the great ocean of contemporary life 
within Russia’s boundaries. But when he looked for- 
wards he caught and reflected with equal subtlety, with 
equal precision, the new vistas of oui modern emotions 
and apprehensions, the new ‘values’ moral and intel- 
lectual of our modern vision. He has recorded his faith 
in our progress in his letter to Dagilev,* ‘Modern culture 
is only the first beginning of work for a great future, 
work which will perhaps go on for tens of thousands of 
years in order that man may, if only in the remote 
future, come to know the truth of the real God. That 
is not, I conjecture, by seeking in Dostoevsky, but by 
clear knowledge, as one knows twice two are four.’ By 
‘clear knowledge ’—that was Tchehov’s hope for men, a 
hope which in this era of Europe's violence and lying, 
shines afar off like a star. 


EDWARD GARNETT. 


* ‘Letters of Tchehov,’ p. 404. 
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Art. 4.—THE AIR RAIDS ON LONDON. 


1, ‘The Times’ and other newspapers, passim. 

2. The Times History of the War. Vols. vil, VIU, X, and 
xrx. London, 1916-1919. 

3. London County Council. The Council and the War. 
Prepared by the Clerk of the Council. 1920. 

. All Clear: A brief record of the work of the London 

Special Constabulary, 1914-1919. By J. E. Preston 
Muddock. Everett, 1920. 

. The Specials; How they served London. By Colonel 
W. T. Reay. Heinemann, 1920. 


— 


or 


ALTHOUGH the air raids made by the Germans on 
London during the years 1915-18 had not the decisive 
effect on the war which was anticipated by their authors, 
they form an important episode in the history of 
London. The story has not yet been told in a connected 
narrative. Voluminous details were published at the 
time, but they lack permanent interest, through the 
desire of the official Censor of the Press not to give 
information to the enemy. We were told vaguely, for 
instance, that bombs were dropped in ‘the northern 
outskirts of London’ or in ‘a south-western district, 
omitting all mention of the buildings or streets affected, 
and generally concealing the names of the killed. We 
were not even informed of the number of casualties in 
the metropolis, the total being given only for the whole 
area of a raid. Even in ‘The Times History of the War' 
the record is in many cases confined to the original 
official generalities. Many items of information have, 
however, from time to time come to light, including 
some, from German sources, published in ‘The Times’ 
in September 1920, and I am able toadd some particulars 
from my own observation. 

A German aeroplane dropped a bomb at Dover on 
Dec. 24, 1914; and on Christmas Day a German airman 
passed Sheerness under cover of a fog and flew far up 
the Thames. But it was not until May 17, 1915, that the 
first Zeppelin (LZ 38) came within sight of the lights of 
London. The first airship raid on London in force was 
on May 31, 1915. As we now look back on the work of 
the raiders, the preparations to combat them appear 
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strangely inadequate. Our anti-aircraft defence was a 
work of gradual development. In October 1914, the 
R.N.V.R. Anti-Aircraft Corps was raised by the Admiralty 
as a volunteer body. It was composed of city and 
university men who gave time and energy to learn 
gunnery and searchlight work, and to man the stations 
on the roofs. It began with a searchlight on Hungerford 
Bridge and a small gun on the Foreign Office, to be 
followed by gun stations on the Admiralty Arch, Lloyds’ 
Bank in St James’s Street, Cannon Street Station, 
Waterloo, Blackfriars, and Nine Elms, most of them 
armed with a one-pounder pompom. But this corps 
laid the foundations for the elaborate system which 
afterwards grew up. 

Late on May 31, 1915, LZ 38—the initials stand for 
Luftschiff Zeppelin—again found its way to London, 
accompanied by a sister ship, LZ 37. Whether the latter 
came actually over the metropolis is not clear. Coming 
in by way of Colchester in the moonlight, LZ 38, though 
sailing at a height of 10,000 feet, was able to follow the 
line of the road from Stoke Newington to Shoreditch, 
dropping bomb after bomb over the East End of London. 
Missiles fell in Leytonstone and Stoke Newington, and 
on the railway goods depét at Bishopsgate, but the bulk 
of the bombs were showered on the thickly populated 
districts of Hoxton, Shoreditch, and Whitechapel. The 
bombs were mostly of an incendiary type, and there is 
reason to believe that they were dropped in this con- 
gested zone with the idea of raising such a conflagration 
that the fire brigade would be unable to cope with it. 
Some 90 bombs were dropped, and 41 fires were 
caused, but they were all promptly dealt with, and the 
actual damage was not very serious. An incendiary 
bomb fell on the Shoreditch Empire during a per- 
formance, causing a fire in the dressing-rooms, which 
was extinguished without a panic. Five or six civilians 
were killed and 14 injured. It is satisfactory to know 
that the two airships met with their nemesis within a 
very short time; LZ 37 was brought down by Lieut 
Warneford, and LZ 38 was destroyed in her shed at 
Brussels on June 7, 

This bombing of defenceless people achieved no 
military result, At first the Germans gave out that they 
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were attacking the ‘fortress’ of London; but th‘« 
pretext was soon dropped, and it became evident th: 
their intention was to carry German frightfulness to th. 
heart of the British Empire, with the object of intimi- 
dating the people. This object utterly failed. But 
London was absolutely powerless against the attacks; 
and it is remarkable, and at the same time a matter of 
congratulation, that they achieved so little. 

Further assaults were attempted, the details of which 
are still very obscure, and it is not evident how far 
London was their objective; but on Aug. 17, 1915, 
Walthamstow and Leyten were bombed, and at about 
11 p.m. on Sept. 7, the firing of the guns announced the 
close approach of the enemy again. I saw the Zeppelin 
from my window in Balham, apparently over the very 
centre of London ; yet next day in our official report we 
were merely told that ‘hostile aircraft visited the 
eastern counties, and bombs were dropped’; and in 
‘The Times History of the War,’ Vol. vii, published in 
1916, we read only that ‘ the outlying districts of London 
were attacked. The German account, with more 
accuracy, stated that ‘the docks, as well as other port 
establishments of London and the vicinity were bom- 
barded with explosive and incendiary bombs. The effect 
was very satisfactory. Our airships returned un- 
damaged.’ From this it would appear that more than 
one airship was present. Bombs were dropped in 
Millwall, Rotherhithe, Bermondsey, Deptford, Greenwich, 
and Woolwich. The Arsenal was evidently the objec- 
tive; but the dropping of a bomb in Millwall Dock, 
another in a private garden at Blackheath and another 
on some railway trucks at New Cross Station achieved 
no military result. Sixteen people were killed and 28 
injured in the county area. 

A more destructive raid followed on the next night 
(Sept. 8-9), when ‘several Zeppelins’ hovered over 
London. L 13, commanded by Mathy, one of the ablest 
of the German airmen, who came across by way of the 
Wash, was at Potters Bar at 10.30 p.m., and ten minutes . 
later dropped his first bomb—probably intended for 
Hendon aerodrome—on Golders Green. Over Barnet he 
dropped a scraped ham-bone in a bag attached to asmall 
parachute, with the inscription, ‘Zum Andenken an das 
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ausgehungerte Deutschland’ (A reminder of famished 
Germany). He came over Primrose Hill and Regent’s 
Park to Euston Station, where he dropped more bombs. 
Two incendiary bombs were dropped between Woburn 
Place and Upper Bedford Place, and another in Russell 
Square. Passing over Gray’s Inn he dropped bombs 
which wrecked a public-house and a penny-bank, and 
damaged business premises in Farringdon Street and the 
headquarters of the Sixth Battalion London Regiment. 
In the City he dropped ten incendiary bombs between 
Noble Street and Aldermanbury, starting fires which 
caused the heaviest material damage that this country 
suffered in any air raid. With the bombs he dropped 
two tanks of petrol in Wood Street and caused a large 
fire in a wholesale warehouse, doing damage to the 
extent of some 500,000/. One bomb fell on a motor 
omnibus at the corner of Liverpool Street, and another 
on the Great Eastern Railway, north of the station, 
where some twenty feet of the permanent way were 
wrecked. Having unloaded his bombs he turned north- 
wards. At Edmonton a shell from Parliament Hill 


burst very close to the airship, which at once rose to 
10,000 feet and disappeared. 

Nearly every anti-aircraft gun in London seems to 
have fired at the raider, but the firing, except for the 
one shell from Parliament Hill, was quite ineffectual. A 
bomb that fell in Bartholomew Close smashed the 


fountain and killed two .men standing there. The raiders 
intention evidently was to strike at the commercial heart 
of London, and in this they succeeded; 400 different 
premises in the City and the West Central district were 
damaged ; serious fires (in addition to that in Wood 
Street) were caused in Holborn, Silver Street, Little Love 
Lane, and Bartholomew Close. Sixteen people were 
killed and 51 injured. 

This raid, which seems to have been carried out in a 
leisurely fashion, proved the inadequacy of our defensive 
methods; and measures were at once taken for their 
reorganisation. Admiral Sir Percy M. Scott was placed 
in charge of the gunnery arrangements, and orders were 
given for the reduction of lighting in the streets and 
windows, so as to render it less easy to identify localities 
from above. More and better anti-aircraft guns were 
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gradually provided, and, as their number increased, they 
were mounted at points selected on a wider perimeter, 
until a ring of artillery was drawn around the metro- 
polis, while other defences were provided nearer the 
coast. But, while the urgent demands at the front had 
to be complied with, this was a work of time, and it was 
not completed when the raiders were again upon us. 

On the evening of Oct. 13, 1915, five Zeppelins 
came over, but two of them failed to get to London. 
Commander Breithaupt, in L 15, devoted his atten- 
tion to the centre of London, dropping 27 high 
explosive and 11 incendiary bombs. Gray’s Inn 
Hall suffered ; and the Law Courts, with the Lyceum, 
Aldwych, and Strand Theatres, were damaged. A bomb 
that exploded in New Square broke the stained glass 
windows of Lincoln’s Inn Chapel. An explosive bomb 
fell in Wellington Street, Strand, close to the Lyceum 
Theatre, and killed between 20 and 30 persons. The 
London and South Western Bank in the Minories 
was destroyed. Meanwhile Mathy, in L 13, and Bicker, 
in L 14, aimed at Woolwich, and while near Bromley 
narrowly escaped collision with each other. Bombs 
were dropped within the Arsenal, Dockyard, and Barrack- 
yard, but with little effective damage. The fire brigade 
was on the alert. On learning that a Zeppelin was 
approaching Woolwich, motor fire-engines were rushed 
to the spot before the airship began bombing, with 
the result that though 24 incendiary bombs were 
dropped, the fires were speedily subdued and no serious 
outbreak occurred. The total damage was estimated at 
50,000/.; 33 people were killed and 77 injured. The 
new mobile anti-aircraft guns were brought into action 
during this raid; though they hit nothing, they drove 
the attackers higher and higher, and the lesson was 
sufficient to prevent them from again approaching at 
low altitudes. 

For six months London had a rest. On March 31 
and April 2, 1916, Zeppelins came over, but, although 
they claimed to have bombed the Tower Bridge and 
London docks, they do not appear to have reached the 
London area, and one of them was shot down in the 
Thames estuary. On April 25 again the German reports 
that London was seriously damaged were evidently 
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imaginary. London received no further Zeppelin visit 
until Aug. 24, 1916, a moonless night, when the 
redoubtable Mathy came again in a new ship, L 31. 
Following a new route from the North Foreland and 
sailing at a height of 10,000 feet, he again made 
Woolwich his objective, but got no nearer to it than 
Plumstead, where a number of projectiles fell harmlessly 
on the Common. Premises occupied by No. 1 Reserve 
Depét, Army Service Corps, at Deptford, were badly 
damaged; and 11 incendiary and 37 explosive bombs 
were distributed over Millwall, Deptford, Greenwich, 
Blackheath, Plumstead, and Eltham. Most of them 
fell on small properties or on open ground, but an 
electric power-station was slightly damaged and engi- 
neering works were injured by fire. The total damage 
amounted to 130,000/. Eight were killed and 35 injured. 
Our airmen went up in pursuit, but Mathy eluded them. 
The next attempt was made on the night of Sept. 
2-3, 1916, when 13 airships crossed the North Sea 
into the eastern counties. They were a formidable 
fleet, but most of them were diverted to the Midlands. 
Only three reached the outskirts of London. L 16 
reached St Albans, and a military ship, SL 11, dropped 
bombs in the Enfield district, and persisted, in spite of 
a heavy fire, in a southern course as far as Finsbury 
Park. New methods of defence had been initiated, and 
were now brought into operation. New lighting restric- 
tions greatly reduced the illumination, so that London 
_ lay in almost complete darkness, and the raiders had 
to grope about. The searchlights explored the sky in 
every direction, and presently picked up an airship. The 
guns were concentrated on it ; six airmen boldly ascended. 
Then suddenly the lights were turned off and the gunfire 
ceased, to give free play to the airmen, who were now 
provided with explosive and incendiary bullets. It must 
have been a tense moment as our airmen approached 
the monster. The new method proved successful; the 
airship burst into flames and fell in a field at Cuffley, 
near Enfield, the crew of 16 perishing with it. The 
hero of this destruction of a German airship, the first 
brought down on English soil, was Lieut W. L. Robinson, 
of the Royal Flying Corps, who was awarded the 
Victoria Cross. As the ship took fire another was 
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approaching, but it turned and scurried off, though not, 
apparently, totally unscathed. The destroyed airship 
had effected little; 25 houses damaged, two water- 
mains cut, two people killed, and 13 injured (none in 
the Metropolitan Police District). Yet the German 
official account of the raid was: ‘The fortress of 
London, the City and the Northern and North-Western 
district were repeatedly bombed forfour hours. Numer- 
ous conflagrations and collapses proved the success of 
the attack.’ 

Just three weeks later, again on a Saturday night, 
Sept. 23, a dozen German airships started for our 
shores, three of which reached London. Between 12 
and 1 a.m. on the 24th, one, L 33, with Bécker in 
command, bombed the East End. Serious fires were 
caused at the North London Railway locomotive works 
and stores department, Bromley, besides other damage 
at Hackney, ete. Again it was the poorer quarters of 
London that suffered. But again our defence proved 
successful. The airship was damaged by shell-fire and 
was also attacked and struck by Second-Lieut Alfred de 
Bathe Brandon in an aeroplane. It managed to keep 
going, but on reaching the coast found it impossible to 
proceed further, and descended in a field near Little 
Wigborough, in Essex. The crew (22 in number) set fire 
to their ship and then walked about in the dark country 
lanes on that early Sunday morning till they met a 
special constable, to whom they surrendered. 

Meanwhile, Mathy, in command of L 31, and Petersen, 
in L 32, attacked from the south-east between 1 and 
2 a.m. (on the 24th). Mathy, flying high and fast, got 
through the searchlights by dropping flares which 
blanketed them. He then followed the tram-line from 
Streatham to Brixton and Kennington, distributing his 
bombs liberally on the way. The closeness with which 
the bombs fell along this route shows that the lights 
must have given him an indication even at his great 
height. When I walked along the road—thronged with 
thousands of sightseers—in the afternoon of that same 
Sunday, the broken windows and damaged houses along 
each side testified to his destructive work. The railway 
stations at Streatham Common and Streatham Hill and 
the fire-station at Streatham were damaged; shops and 
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houses in the main road and some of the adjoining roads 
were wrecked or damaged ; and broken glass was strewn 
in every direction. But the raiders were not let alone. 
Fire was opened from the anti-aircraft guns, and airmen 
went up in pursuit; L 32 was set on fire by Lieut F. 
Sowrey, and brought to the earth in a field south of 
Billericay, in Essex, at 1.15 a.m. Mathy, who seemed to 
be invincible, escaped. The raiders had killed 29 and 
wounded 99 people in the metropolitan area, and caused 
30 fires, mainly small dwelling-houses and shops. 

A week later, on the night of Oct. 1-2, Mathy 
returned to the attack with some ten other airships. 
Of these two only seem to have got within reach of 
London. Mathy’s efforts, in L 31, to get closer than 
Cheshunt proved vain, and he hurriedly unloaded his 
bombs there. No sooner had this process begun than 
his airship was seen to turn suddenly to starboard. It 
went west, evidently injured, was followed by Lieut 
W. J. Tempest, R.F.C., and brought to earth in flames 
near Potters Bar shortly before midnight. The fall of 
the burning airship was witnessed, and cheered, by 
many thousands in the north and south of London. 
A sister ship which approached from the north-east 
about an hour later was driven off. 

The destruction of Commander Mathy, Germany’s 
most expert airman, brought the German Zeppelin raids 
on London to an end. The great airship had definitely 
succumbed to the attacks of the smaller and more agile 
aeroplane. Its great bags of gas had proved its undoing, 
and it was defenceless against incendiary bullets. As 
the early commanders were killed off, no others of the 
same class took their place. With the exception of 
another great raid a year later, which proved still more 
disastrous to the Germans, London received no more 
visits from Zeppelins. There were Zeppelin raids over 
the south-east coast in March and May 1917, but, in 
spite of German claims, they did not reach London. 


But we soon had warning that, if the great gas-bags 
had failed, there were yet possibilities of injury from 
the hornet-like attacks of the aeroplane. About noon 
on Nov. 28, 1916, a German aeroplane, which had left 
Ostend with the intention of taking photographs, and, if 
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possible, of bombing the Admiralty, reached south-west 
London by way of Reigate and Sutton. Owing to its 
great height and to a slight haze, it was not recognised 
as an enemy until its bombs began to fall. Six were 
dropped in Eaton Square, Brompton Road, and Victoria, 
one striking the Victoria Palace Music Hall. Nine 
persons were injured, and the material damage was very 
slight. Although the raider was brought down the same 
afternoon by the French at Dunkirk, it showed that 
London was open to the attacks of German aeroplanes. 

At the beginning of 1917, the War Office took over 
the defence of London, and the new Air Board came into 
being and took up its headquarters in the Hotel Cecil. 
During the early months of 1917, aeroplanes frequently 
raided the south-east coast, penetrating farther and 
farther inland. On May 7, a single aeroplane was over 
London soon after midnight and dropped bombs between 
Hackney and Holloway in brilliant moonlight without 
being seen. On Wednesday, June 13, asquadron of some 
14 Gothas, led by Captain Brandenburg, came over the 
City just before midday, and in about 15 minutes un- 
loaded 110 bombs, nearly three-quarters of which fell 
within a radius of a mile of Liverpool Street Station. 
British aeroplanes went up in pursuit, and there were 
several aerial combats; but our machines, though they 
could successfully attack Zeppelins, were not good 
enough to grapple with the swift and powerful German 
aeroplanes. An explosive bomb fell on Liverpool Street 
Station between two trains, and caused great destruction, 
killing 15 and injuring 13 people. Another fell on a 
Council school in Upper North Street, Poplar, where there 
were nearly 600 children in their classes, and penetrated 
the boys’ and girls’ floors to the infants’ class-room, 
killing 18 little ones and seriously wounding 31. Thanks 
to the courageous action of the teachers, the children 
were kept under admirable control. Just before the 
bomb fell one of the teachers said to her class: ‘ Now we 
have a chance to be brave.’ And these poor little things 
were brave! There was no panic, or the tragedy might 
have been much greater. The late Mr Will Crooks had 
reason to be proud of the heroism of the East End. 

The Mint was struck and four men were killed and 
30 injured; fire stations at Whitechapel and Shoreditch 
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were damaged; a bomb fell within a few yards of St 
Paul’s Cathedral; and the damage extended to Islington, 
Shoreditch, Whitechapel, Limehouse, Bethnal Green, 
Stepney, Southwark, and Peckham. The loss of property 
was estimated at 126,000/., and coming at the busy midday 
hour the personal casualties were heavy, 130 killed and 
246 injured, besides others outside the London area. 
This raid was in fact the most destructive in life and 
limb of any of the raids on London. One of the raiders 
was brought down near Shoeburyness, and, according to 
the German account, one English machine fell. 

On the morning of July 7, a still larger squadron of 
machines of the Gotha bombing type, about three times 
the size of the single-seat machines, carrying about 800 
pounds of explosive apiece, came over London. They flew 
at a height of over 13,000 feet, and at 10.30 a.m., without 
warning, suddenly began dropping their bombs in large 
numbers. They approached from the north-east, then, 
haressed by our defenders, changed their course and 
proceeded north and west and crossed London from north- 
west to south-east, dropping their bombs more or less 
at random, groups of bombs falling in places of little 
importance. Some fell in districts inhabited by poor 
people. The Central Telegraph Office, St Martin’s-le- 
Grand, was seriously damaged by explosion and fire; 
serious fires occurred in Bartholomew Close and Little 
Britain; damage was done at Cannon Street Station, 
Guy’s Hospital, and the church of St Edmund King and 
Martyr, Lombard Street ; and the effects of the raid were 
felt in Marylebone, Stoke Newington, Golden Lane, 
Whitecross Street, the Borough, and Camberwell. The 
casualties, as given in the L.C.C. report, were 46 killed 
and 120 injured ; in this, as in nearly all raids, there are 
discrepancies in the numbers, probably due to different 
areas being taken. The official figures given were for 
the whole area of the raid. The raiders were attacked 
by artillery and chased by our airmen to the coast, where 
four of their machines crashed into the sea. Two of our 
machines also came to grief. 

The resources of the Fire Brigade were severely 
strained on the occasion of this raid, and, following 
representations to the Admiralty and War Office, direc- 
tions were given for the return to the brigade of firemen 
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on active service. The outcry against enemy aliens in 
London, which had caused riots after previous raids, were 
renewed, and bakers’ shops were wrecked in different 
localities. There was an outcry for reprisals, for a more 
effective means of defence, and for the giving of warnings 
of the approach of the raiders. The Home Office 
accordingly arranged for sky signal rockets, or maroons, 
to be sent up from the various fire brigade stations, and 
for cyclist police to go round with the warning notice, 
‘Take cover.’ In August 1917, Major-Gen. E. B. Ashmore 
was appointed to the command of the London air- 
defences. Reinforcements of aeroplanes were obtained ; 
and when, on Aug. 12, a squadron of some 20 Gothas 
came in over Southend and Margate making for London, 
it was met by astrong detachment of the reorganised and 
strengthened Home Defence Brigade of the Royal Flying 
Corps. The invaders fled promptly on seeing this 
excellently trained force, unloading their bombs at hap- 
hazard over Southend. 

On Sept. 2, at full moon, the Kentish coast was 
invaded, and on Sept. 3, Sheerness and Chatham. A 
bomb dropped at the latter place fell on naval barracks 
in which several hundred men were sleeping, killing 107 
and wounding 86, the most serious military loss suffered 
during the whole series. On the night of Sept. 4, about 20 
machines, some at least of the large Gotha type, crossed 
the south-east coast shortly before 11 p.m.; some, 
travelling in groups of two or three, reached London, 
and, between 11.45 p.m. and 1 a.m., dropped 40 bombs in 
the neighbourhood of the Strand, Victoria Street, 
Oxford Street, Regent’s Park, Titchfield Street, and 
Blackheath. Charing Cross Hospital, the Little Theatre, 
and a Y.M.C.A. hut were struck ; and a bomb, which fell 
on the Victoria Embankment, wrecked a tramcar and 
scarred the base of the Egyptian obelisk (‘Cleopatra’s 
Needle’). Fourteen were killed and 48 injured. British 
aeroplanes went up in large numbers, but with little 
success, though one of the enemy machines was brought 
down in the sea off Sheerness. 

As the Harvest Moon strengthened later in the month, 
the attack was resumed in earnest, and London was 
raided by Gotha aeroplanes six nights out of the eight 
from Sept. 24 to Oct. 1. For over a week London was 
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beleaguered ; thousands (mainly aliens) fled to safer places 
inland; and scores of thousands, especially of women 
and children, sought safety in the tubes, cellars, and 
places of shelter underground. On Sept. 24 the raiders 
attacked about 8 p.m., but the defensive gunfire was so 
effective that only one or at most two succeeded in 
penetrating a gap in the barrage by way of Tottenham, 
with disastrous results in Finsbury, Islington, King’s 
Cross, Holborn, Soho, and Piccadilly. One of the galleries 
of the Royal Academy was wrecked; a bomb fell near 
the Ritz Hotel and killed 12 people in the street; a hotel 
in Southampton Row was injured; and many West-End 
houses were damaged. St George’s Cathedral had a 
portion of the roof damaged by an anti-aircraft shell. 
The casualties in the county were 14 killed, 37 injured. 

On the 25th the raiders came in two groups. Of the 
first group, two penetrated the defences at Dulwich about 
7.45 p.m., one wheeled in an inner circle over Peckham 
and Deptford, and the other in an outer circle over 
Camberwell, Southwark, and Bermondsey, dropping 
bombs in this poor residential quarter. The streets had 
been cleared by the warning, ‘ Take cover,’ and the 
casualties were not more than 9 killed and 23 injured. 
The second group of raiders, which came half an hour 
later, failed to get in. On the 28th repeated attacks 
were made by about 20 machines, but none penetrated 
the outer defences, though it was reported that a bomb 
was dropped on Putney Common. Two of the raiders 
were shot down, one in the Thames estuary and one off 
the coast. 

On Saturday, the 29th, a determined and simultaneous 
attack was made by 19 machines, approaching in three 
groups from different directions ; but they were driven 
off by gunfire, and only two or three got through the 
defences. Five bombs were dropped in South London 
without a single casualty ; north of the Thames damage 
was reported in Bethnal Green, Kingsland, Dalston, 
Islington, Holloway, and Notting Hill. Waterloo Station 
was hit; some goods trucks and empty passenger 
carriages were wrecked, and a big building used as 
offices and stores was severely damaged. Another 
explosive bomb fell on the main line, south side, wrecked 
the permanent way, partly demolished a signal-box, and 
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shattered the roof over the platform. Bethlem Hospital 
and fire stations at Waterloo Road and Knightsbridge 
were damaged. The casualties were 11 killed, 65 injured. 
The fourth group of raiders, which approached later, was 
driven off before penetrating the defences. On the 
night of Sunday, Sept. 30, two groups of enemy 
machines, followed by others flying singly, 25 in all, 
came over the Kent and Essex coast; eight penetrated 
the outer defences and four or five got through and 
dropped bombs in Highgate, Bow, Poplar, and Woolwich. 
But the damage was slight, and the casualties were only 
two killed and 14 injured. One of the raiders was 
brought down off Dover. 

On Oct. 1 the most determined attack of the series 
lasted about three hours. About 18 machinesiapproached 
in four groups. The first group attacked from the north- 
east about 7.45 p.m.; most were driven back, but one or 
two machines pierced the defences and dropped bombs in 
the south-west area. The second group, a quarter of an 
hour later, attempted to enter at various points in the 
north and north-east, and after 9 p.m. a few crossed 
London and dropped bombs in the south-west district. 
The third group failed to penetrate far westward of the 
Kent coast, and the fourth was stopped on the north- 
east outskirts. Damage was done at Finsbury Park, 
Hackney, Belgravia, Pimlico, Kingsland, and Shoreditch. 
Fire stations at Knightsbridge and Eltham were 
damaged ; one bomb fell into the Serpentine and killed 
many fish; and an anti-aircraft shell struck the 
Grosvenor Road bridge of the L.B.S.C. Railway and 
caused a terrific explosion and fire, one gas main after 
another blowing up. Although it was not possible to 
prevent some of the raiders from passing through the 
barrage, the defence achieved considerable success, split- 
ting up the groups of raiders, and preventing their 
coming in in force or dropping their bombs where they 
wished. The casualties of the week’s raids were 44 killed, 
and 146 injured in London, others outside the area 
bringing the number up to some 300. 

Later in the month came the last Zeppelin attack on 
London, the ‘silent raid’ of Oct. 19. Of eleven ships 
that started, five came near London, but four of them 
failed to penetrate the defences. Our battle-planes 
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went up, but the mist prevented an engagement. 
One airship, L 45, having shut off its engines, drifted 
across London from north-west to south-east, dropping 
three bombs near Swan and Edgar's in Piccadilly, at 
Camberwell, and at Hither Green; 43 people were 
killed and 49 injured. The bomb that fell at the 
corner of Albany and Calmington Roads demolished 
four four-story houses and seriously damaged twelve 
others. A number of people had taken shelter in the 
cellars here, and seven were killed and twice that 
number injured. But the raiders met with disaster on 
their homeward journey. They apparently lost their 
way in the fog and drifted over France, where L 45 and 
three sister ships were brought down, whilst a fifth is 
believed to have been lost in the Mediterranean. Their 
failure is attributed, on good authority, to a peculiar 
condition of the atmosphere which prevented their 
utilising wireless signals to ascertain their whereabouts, 
and a gale from the north-west in the higher strata of 
air (to which they were driven by gunfire) of which they 
had no warning beforehand. After this disaster there 
were no more Zeppelin raids on London. 

With the moonlight on the night of Oct. 31-Nov. 1, 
the aeroplanes came in increased numbers—some 30 of 
them. Determined and repeated attacks were made. 
The first grouy approached from Kent, but did not get 
very far in’ 1d. Two more groups steered towards 
London along the south bank of the Thames, and emitted 
a smoke-screen which made observation difficult, but they 
were broken up by the barrage fire about 11.50 p.m. on 
the south-eastern outskirts, where some bombs were 
dropped. A fourth group, which came along the Thames 
estuary, was turned back about halfway to London. A 
fifth group, which crossed the Essex coast about 12.15 a.m., 
came along north of the Thames; some were turned 
back by the outer defences, but one or more got through 
and dropped bombs in South-East London. The sixth 
group followed a quarter of an hour later, and some 
dropped bombs in the north-east outskirts and in Upper 
Tooting. A seventh group was dispersed by gunfire before 
reaching the outer defences. A bomb demolished two 
houses in Romberg Road, Tooting, killing three people and 
injuring three others, In Crockerton Road, Wandsworth, 
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also, three people perished in the destruction of more 
small villa residences. Damage was reported also in 
Upper Charlton, Greenwich, Millwall, and Deptford. 

In the early hours of Dec. 6, Londoners were awakened 
by an attack by about 25 aeroplanes, the aim of which 
seems to have been to deliver five simultaneous attacks, 
from the north-east, east, and south. One group was 
turned back by gunfire ; of the others five or six machines 
got through and dropped so many incendiary bombs in 
various residential districts as tosuggest that the new hope 
of the enemy was to burn the capital rather than smash it. 
Over 270 bombs were dropped within the Metropolitan 
Police District, and 52 fires were caused in the county, 
four of which were serious outbreaks, viz. at Curtain 
Road, Shoreditch, Whitechapel Road, South Lambeth 
Road, and Gray’s Inn Road. This was the largest number 
of fires in any one raid. But preparations had been 
made for such an eventuality. Following the daylight 
raid of July 7, all the fire brigades in the Metropolitan 
Police area were co-ordinated for service during raids, 
and motor engines from as far as Twickenham and 
Wembley were used in extinguishing the fire at 
Shoreditch. The damage extended over a wide area, 
from Chelsea to Whitechapel, and from Battersea to 
Peckham and Upper Sydenham. Yet the destruction 
was only valued at 92,000/.; and, owing to the fact that 
nearly everyone was in bed, the casualties were only 
two killed and six injured. Two of the Gothas were 
brought down by anti-aircraft guns. 

On Dec. 18 came a New Moon raid. From 16 to 20 
Gothas approached in small groups, but five machines 
only, followed an hour later by a single raider, got over 
the capital and dropped their bombs. Serious fires were 
caused in Farringdon Road and Pentonville Road. 
Whilst the firemen were at work, the solitary raider 
came and dropped bombs on both these fires. Two 
firemen were injured, but fortunately not seriously. 
Lincoln’s Inn, the Inner Temple, Victoria Station, 
Southwark Cathedral, and Bethlem Hospital were 
damaged; and among other districts suffering were 
Clerkenwell, King’s Cross, Kentish Town, Belgravia, 
Holborn, West Smithfield, Aldersgate Street, and 
Bermondsey, There were 13 fires ; 10 people were killed 
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and 49 injured. The damage amounted to 225,000/. 
One Gotha was hit by gunfire while over London and 
descended in the sea off Kent; another is believed to 
have come down in the Channel. 

These and the September raids were carried out by 
Gotha aeroplanes, but towards the end of the year 1917 
a new, larger, and noisier aeroplane was used. One of 
these giants was over London on Dec. 18, and in January 
1918 they became fairly common. The wing span of 
these new machines was between 138 and 157 feet, they 
were painted dark grey or black, their speed was 70 or 
80 miles an hour, and the maximum height they attained 
perhaps 12,000 feet; they carried a crew of five, and had 
four 200 h.p. Mercedes engines. They made so much 
noise that at first they were taken for airships, or, 
heard 20 miles away, for Gothas near at hand. They 
dropped bombs of 300, 100, and 50 kilograms, often fitted 
with a fuse which delayed action for two seconds. 

Six raids were carried out by these giants between 
Jan. 28 and March 7, 1918. On Jan. 28 the moon was 
just past the full; the raiders came in four groups, each 
composed of two or three machines, or 10 in all. The 
first two came in over Romford, and, while one dropped 
bombs on Stepney and Poplar, the other attacked 
Lambeth and Wandsworth. The second pair of machines 
reached London along the south bank of the Thames, 
and one dropped bombs on Hackney and Holborn. Of 
the next three machines, which came over Walton and 
Clacton, one was turned back, one bombed the neigh- 
bourhood of Camden Town, and the third attacked West 
Hampstead and then flew back eastwards, pursued from 
the east of London by two scouting aeroplanes, which 
brought it down in flames at Wickford in Essex. The 
fourth group (three machines) only got as far as Thanet 
and Sheppey. The damage was spread over a wide area, 
in Stepney, Poplar, Hackney, the City, Holborn, Somers 
Town, Kilburn, St John’s Wood, Lambeth, Kennington, 
and Wandsworth, Yet the places of amusement in the 
West End carried on as usual. 

Shortly after midnight other raiders attempted to 
reach London, but only one giant succeeded in entering 
from Chingford, and dropped bombs in Bethnal Green, 
in the river near Waterloo Bridge, on the Savoy 
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Mansions and in Long Acre. The roof of the Chapel 
Royal, Savoy, was struck; but the most serious dis- 
aster was in Long Acre, where the premises of 
Odhams, Limited, printers, were struck by an incendiary 
bomb, which went right through to the basement and 
then exploded and set fire to the building. The base- 
ment was used as a shelter, and a large number of 
people, mostly women and children, who had gathered 
there as usual, were buried in the debris, 29 being killed 
and 91 injured. Among them was the Rev. E. H. Mosse, 
Rector of St Paul’s, Covent Garden, who had been 
engaged in fetching his parishioners into the shelter. 
His body was found next morning, under a heap of 
wreckage, badly burnt. 

People had been frequently warned by the authorities 
that, while such shelters might be of use for those who 
were in the streets at the time of the raids, those who 
were at home were as safe in their own houses. Practi- 
cally no buildings were safe against the direct impact of 
a bomb. But people were getting accustomed to 
assemble, on hearing warnings, in these shelters. This 
was especially the case with aliens. At one shelter in 
the East End on that same fatal night there was a panic 
among the foreigners, and 14 children were crushed to 
death, all of the Jewish race. I remember, when coming 
home by tube at night during a raid, the difficulty of 
getting through the mass of humanity with which the 
staircases and platforms were closely packed. The sani- 
tary condition of these places became horrible. 

The following night (Jan. 29-30) another series of 
attacks was made between 10 p.m. and 12.30 a.m. by 
about 15 machines, which failed to get in, except one 
giant, which skirted the north and west of London in 
vain attempts to get through the barrage. It expended 
its bombs in Isleworth, Kew, Richmond, Chiswick, 
Barnes, Wandsworth, and Camberwell. The casualties 
were few—10 killed and 10 injured. One of the giant 
aeroplanes, which failed to get through and was chased 
by four of our machines, incontinently dropped its whole 
load of 20 bombs all at once on Wanstead Marshes. All 
fell harmlessly within a distance of 300 yards. A new 
mode of defence was brought into use in this raid—-the 
balloon aprons—a row of captive kite-balloons joined by 
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cross-cables from which wires descended and formed a 
screen; no machines were caught by them, but one 
Gotha is supposed to have been damaged by contact 
with the net. 

On the evening of Feb. 16 six raiders crossed the 
coast, but all were turned back save one, which pene- 
trated the capital along the line of the river and dropped 
bombs over Woolwich Arsenal. One missile fell on the 
Royal Military Parade Ground, killed a colonial soldier 
and a girl, and wrecked the west end of the garrison 
church. Another fell on the other side of the barracks, 
destroyed three shops and killed four people. Then, 
sailing westwards, the raider dropped a 300 kg. bomb 
which fell on the officers’ quarters at Chelsea Hospital, 
demolished a Wren house and buried an invalid officer, 
his wife and two children. Turning back, the raider 
showered eight bombs on some allotments at Beckenham. 

On the following night (Sunday, Feb. 17) a single 
giant raider, coming by way of Tilbury and Dartford to 
Eltham, travelled in a straight line from that point to 
Islington, crossing the Thames near Blackfriars Bridge, 
and dropping bombs at regular intervals of about three- 
quarters of a mile all the way. Then, looping round 
towards Hackney, it recrossed the river and went out 
over Sydenham and Bromley. This was one of the raids 
in which the anti-aircraft guns are said to have troubled 
our own airmen more than the enemy. The chief de- 
struction effected was at St Pancras, where bombs 
dropped on the Midland Grand Hotel, killing 20 people 
and injuring 12 others; but the line of the damage was 
marked through Lewisham, Lee, Peckham, Southwark, 
Euston Road, Holborn, and the City. Five or six other 
machines which followed were all turned back. Again 
on the following night the Germans returned to the 
attack, but none of the raiders penetrated the defences, 
and no casualties or damage were reported. 

On the night of the next raid (March 7-8) the attackers 
were aided by an unexpected phenomenon. It was a 
moonless night, but, when we were awakened from an 
early sleep at 11.30 p.m. by the firing of the guns, the 
northern sky was illuminated by an Aurora Borealis, 
which was so bright as to give the impression of distant 
fires. Some half-dozen or more giant machines joined 
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in the attack, and three of them got through the 
defences. One bombed Hampstead and St John’s Wood, 
doing damage to private houses in the neighbourhood of 
Belsize Square and Lord’s Cricket Ground; another left 
its marks on Golders Green, Finchley, Mill Hill, and 
Whetstone; and the third in flying across London 
dropped a 300 kg. bomb on Warrington Crescent, 
Paddington, destroying four four-story houses, wrecking 
two and seriously damaging 12 others. St Paul’s 
Cathedral was struck by an anti-aircraft shell; the 
south-western bastion and the stone stairs underneath 
were damaged. The casualties were 19 killed and 34 
injured. 

On Whitsunday, May 19, 1918, the most determined 
raid attempted by the Germans was made. The condi- 
tions were favourable; the waning moon shone brightly, 
and the sky did not show a cloud. No less than 28 
machines, mostly Gothas, of the Third Bombing Squadron, 
started for the attack. The first group came up the 
Thames estuary about 11 p.m., skirting the north Kent 
coast, and was heavily engaged by the anti-aircraft 
defences. One raider was attacked by a British airman 
and fell in flames. Another group, which approached 
from Essex, also lost a machine, brought down by gun- 
fire. Our anti-aircraft gunnery was excellent. The 
close and regular formation which the raiders tried to 
preserve in their flight up the river towards London was 
broken up by the fire of the outer defences. Some 
turned tail and went back; others dispersed north and 
south of the river, and, getting into the barrage, which 
was exceptionally heavy, were so disconcerted that they 
appeared for the most part to fly aimlessly, and as 
aimlessly to be getting rid of their explosives, without 
any attempt to look for definite objectives. Thirteen of 
the raiders got in over London, and dropped, according 
to ‘The Times History of the War, five bombs of 300 kg., 
35 of 100 kg., and over 100 of 50 kg. The L.C.C. report, 
however, gives the number as 34 explosive bombs only. 
(These discrepancies of figures appear all through the 
story of the raids.) Except for two outbreaks of fire in 
larger premises, the damage was confined to the wreck- 
ing of house property of the smaller middle-class sort, 
spread over Poplar, Bromley, Bethnal Green, Hackney, 
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Kentish Town, Islington, Harringay, Regent's Park, 
Kilburn, Great Portland Street, and St James’s; and, 
south of the river, in Old Kent Road, Peckham, Lewis- 
ham, Catford, and Lower Sydenham. Willis’s Rooms 
were struck by a bomb, and a tavern at Hither Green 
was demolished and its inmates were pinned down by 
the debris for some hours, a child being killed. The 
total casualties were 49 killed and 177 injured (34 killed 
and 94 injured in London). 

Hotly engaged by the anti-aircraft defences, some of 
the raiders attempted to make their way down the 
river, and others proceeded eastwards overland. Besides 
those brought down earlier, two were brought down 
before they reached the coast; two or three machines 
fell in the sea; and it is believed that ten in all of the 
enemy machines came to grief in this raid, a third of the 
raiders’ force. This result was largely due to a new 
weapon in the hands of our airmen, a special bullet with 
regard to which great official secrecy has been observed, 
but of which the experience was enough to prevent any 
further raids. At any rate, this was the last German 
raid on London, and there was only one subsequent raid 


(Aug. 5) on England; though our enemies continued to 
give their attention to Paris, which they subsequently 
raided sixteen times. 


This long series of raids must have cost the Germans 
millions of money and many valiant lives; and what 
was the result? Was the game worth the candle? The 
military damage was quite insignificant. Though bombs 
were twice dropped within Woolwich Arsenal, Dockyard, 
and Barracks, the damage was quite of a minor character. 
The damage at the Central Telegraph Office might easily 
have been more serious. So, too, with the railway 
stations struck; the only really serious damage was at 
Liverpool Street and St Pancras. Numerous Govern- 
ment buildings were damaged, but there was nothing to 
prevent the departments from carrying on. All the 
London bridges escaped damage. 

When we think of the priceless treasures in our 
historical and architectural buildings, and of the losses 
inflicted by the Germans on Rheims, Louvain, and other 
continental cities, it is remarkable, and a cause for 
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congratulation, that London suffered so little. From the 
Tower, which was made a special target in the first 
daylight raids (but with little effect), the Crown jewels 
could be removed to a place of safety at Windsor Castle ; 
and from the British Museum the Elgin marbles, Rosetta 
Stone, etc. could be carried underground to a tube- 
station on the newly-completed Postal Tube Railway. 
But what could be done to protect such buildings as 
Westminster Abbey, St Paul’s Cathedral, the Houses of 
Parliament, and many others? Yet Westminster Abbey 
passed through the ordeal unscathed, except for damage 
to the choir house, and St Paul’s suffered but slightly 
(from an anti-aircraft shell), as did also St George's 
Cathedral, Southwark Cathedral, and the Chapel Royal, 
Savoy. In all 51 places of worship were damaged 
more or less, including St Edmund King and Martyr 
(Lombard Street), the City Temple, and the Great 
Assembly Hall, Mile End Road. Twelve theatres were 
damaged, several hospitals suffered, and a large number 
of schools were struck. 

But the main losses fell on private buildings and on 
the dwelling-houses of the people. The L.C.C. in its 
schedule of statistics gives 174 buildings as destroyed 
and 619 as seriously damaged ; but in addition to these 
there must have been minor damage to some thousands 
of houses. The total damage was estimated at 2,042,0001. 
—a large sum, it is true; but we have learnt to think 
in millions in these days. What is this figure as com- 
pared with an assessable value of 48,600,000/.2 The 
total damage to London was probably less than the cost 
of the raids to Germany. The loss of life, too, was serious, 
524 killed and 1264 injured (as reported by the London 
Fire Brigade). These were a third of the total casualties 
in England—1570 killed, 4041 injured, But there are 
many more killed and injured in London in a single year 
in street accidents than in all the German air-raids ; and 
the non-fatal injuries in a year’s street accidents are 
about 15 times as many as the total of the three years’ 
air-raids. And what were these numbers as compared 
with the casualties of a single day’s fighting at the front ? 
London did not suffer so much in proportion to its 
population as Paris, where 522 were killed and 1223 
injured by aerial bombs and bombardment by ‘ Big 
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Bertha,’ in spite of the fact that the Germans evidently 
singled out London as a special victim of their savagery. 

As an integral part of German strategy in the war the 
air-raids on London must be pronounced a failure. The 
defeat of the Zeppelins by our aeroplanes was complete. 
But as against their great raiding aeroplanes, although 
our airmen did well, it is not easy for a non-military 
man to say whether we could claim a superiority. Our 
military authorities are very reticent. It would be an 
interesting story to learn just how, from a few small 
guns on the roofs of public buildings, the defence was 
improved with heavier guns and more powerful search- 
lights in our public parks, until these ultimately formed 
rings of light and steel for the inner and outer defences 
of the capital. The work of our gallant young airmen 
should also be told. How many of them sacrificed their 
lives? A question on which no light has yet been 
thrown is the extent to which damage and death were 
inflicted by the shells and shrapnel of our own guns in 
the fighting over London. The work of the 30,000 
special constables has been recorded in two little books 
by Col W. T. Reay and Mr J. E. Preston Muddock. 
Who will tell us of the splendid efforts of the Fire 
Brigade? The records of the police must contain much 
information of value, though the police are almost as 
reticent as the military authorities. And the good 
offices of the hospitals, the St John Ambulance Associa- 
tion, the British Red Cross Society, the Boy Scouts, and 
other agencies are worthy of being recorded. 

And what of the future? The bombs and airships of 
the present day, immensely superior as they are to those 
launched against London at the outset of the war, are 
mere toys in comparison with those which will be 
employed if—which God forbid!—a similar conflict 
should break out twenty or thirty years hence. 


FREDERICK A. EDWARDS. 
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Art. 5—ROMAN LIFE IN THE TIME OF PLINY THE 
YOUNGER. 


In two articles I propose to ask the reader to accompany 
me in thought to two different scenes in two different 
ages—to Rome in the time of Pliny the Younger, and to 
London in the time of Addison. To-day I will attempt 
to give him some pictures of life at Rome and in Italy 
drawn chiefly from the letters of Pliny. 

These letters exhibit on the whole what was best in 
contemporary society; for Pliny was a happy and 
prosperous man, rich in hereditary wealth, rich in 
friends, amiable, affectionate, generous, always disposed 
to look on the bright rather than on the gloomy side of 
things. For the reverse of the medal, for the misery 
and cruelty, the vice and corruption which were 
rampant in his time, we must turn to other writers 
—to the tragic gloom of Tacitus, to the wanton wit of 
Martial, to the fierce invectives of Juvenal. Not but 
that the sunny pages of Pliny are here and there 
chequered by dark memories of the reign of terror 
under the bad emperors Nero and Domitian, both of 
whom he had outlived. In one of his letters he asks 
a correspondent, ‘Does it not seem to you only the 
other day that Nero was on the throne?’ ; Happily he 
survived to see the reign and to enjoy the friendship of 
Trajan, one of the best and ablest of the Roman emperors. 
Most of his letters were written in that fortunate time, 
at the end of the first and the beginning of the second 
century of our era, when the Roman Empire was at the 
very zenith of its power and glory, and when Roman 
literature was still both splendid and prolific., Who 
could have imagined in that mellow autumn of the 
ancient world that the winter was so near at hand? 
that as the authors of Pliny’s time were among the most 
brilliant, so they were destined to be the last great 
masters of the Latin tongue, unless we except Claudian, 
that poet born out of due time as if on purpose to sing 
the swan-song of expiring Rome ? 

Pliny was born under Nero in the year 61 or 62 A.D. ; 
for he mentions that he was in his eighteenth year at 
the time of the great eruption of Vesuvius, which 
happened in the year 79 a.D. His birthplace was Como, 
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on the lake of Como, where he inherited estates both | 
from his father and from his mother. He owned 
several villas on the shore of the lake, and he has de- 
scribed the situation of two of them. 


‘ They are both situated,’ he says, ‘like the villas at Bais ; 
one of them stands upon a rock and overlooks the lake; the 
other touches it. Each has its peculiar beauties and recom- 
mends itself more to their owner by mere force of contrast. 
The one follows the gentle curve of a single bay; the lofty 
ridge on which the other is perched divides two bays. Here 
you have a straight alley running along the shore; there you 
have a spacious terrace curving in a gentle sweep. The one 
does not feel the force of the waves, which break on the 
other. From the one you can look down on the fisherman at 
work below; from the other you may fish yourself and cast 
your hook from your chamber and almost from your bed, as 
from a boat.’ 


But Pliny lived mostly at Rome, and visited his 
native place and his ancestral estates only occasionally 
in order to see his relations and look after his tenants. 
He was a practising lawyer, and the court in which he 
pleaded stood in the very heart of the great city. “It 
was known as the Court of the Hundred Men and 
occupied the Basilica Julia, a vast structure on the south 
side of the forum. Its ruins are still among the most 
conspicuous and the most familiar of all the remains of 
ancient Rome. ;How assiduously Pliny prepared for 
these displays, we know from his letters. He bestowed 
endless labour on the composition and correction of his 
speeches, and he looked for an eternity of fame from 
their publication. His friends recognised his ambition 
and shared, or politely professed to share, his sanguine 
hopes. In sending him a book of light verse, the poet 
Martial addresses his Muse, bidding her to go to Pliny’s 
house on the Esquiline, but warning her not to break in 
on the orator in his study while he was inditing his 
speech for the law-court. 

Yet his practice at the bar was far from bringing 
Pliny unmixed happiness. In one of his letters he 
complains that his pleadings in court, while they en- 
grossed his time, were the source of more weariness 
than pleasure; that the cases in which he was engaged 
were for the most part tedious and trivial; and that 
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there were very few members of the bar with whom he 
had any satisfaction in appearing. 


‘I remember the time,’ he says, ‘when even gentlemen of 
the best family durst not plead without an introduction 
from a man of consular rank; but nowadays all the ancient 
barriers and safeguards of the profession are broken down, 
all distinctions are levelled, and anybody may burst into 
court and harangue the jury without so much as saying, “ By 
your leave.”’ 


* To add to Pliny’s disgust, a practice had grown up of 

hiring persons to applaud the speeches’ of barristers in 
court. These mercenary admirers ran from court to 
court as they were paid for it; and led by a sort of 
fugleman, who gave the signal, they broke at intervals 
into uproarious applause, without understanding, and 
often without even hearing, a syllable of what was said. 
To such an extent was this practice carried, that Pliny 
observes bitterly that if you happened to be passing the 
Basilica Julia when the court was sitting, and wished to 
judge of the comparative merits of the pleaders, you 
need not take a seat on the bench or attend to the 
speeches ; all you had to do was to listen to the applause, 
for you might be quite sure that the barrister who got 
the loudest claps was the worst speaker. / 

But Pliny sometimes spoke in more important cases 
before a more dignified assembly. {He was a member of 
the Senate, and more than once addressed that august 
body in defence of distant provinces which appealed to 
Rome for justice on governors who had cruelly wronged 
and oppressed them. It was thus that he pleaded the 
cause of Africa against Marius Priscus, and the cause 
of Andalusia (Betica) against Cecilius Classicus. The 
first of these trials lasted three days. The Senate-house 
was crowded : the Emperor Trajan himself presided ; and 
Pliny was supported in the impeachment by his friend, 
the illustrious historian Tacitus. He spoke for nearly 
five hours with great applause ; and the emperor testified 
his friendly interest in the orator by more than once 
sending word to him to spare his voice and his breath, 
when he thought, or Pliny fancied that he thought, that 
the passionate vehemence of the speaker imposed too 
great astrain on his feebleframe. Perhaps the emperor's 
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solicitude was not so purely disinterested as the gratified 
orator imagined. The sensible Trajan may have been of } 
opinion that a shorter speech would have served the 
purposes of justice equally well.! But apparently there 
was no stopping the impetuous flow of Pliny’s rhetoric 
when once he got under way. It was this trial which 
Macaulay had in his mind when, describing the brilliant 
audience which witnessed the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings in Westminster Hall, he wrote that 


‘there the historian of the Roman empire thought of the 
days when Cicero pleaded the cause of Sicily against Verres, 
and when, before a senate which still retained some show of 
freedom, Tacitus thundered against the oppressor of Africa.’ 


(Pliny lived in a literary age when authors abounded, 
and when it was the fashion for them to recite their , 
works to a select circle of friends before they gave them > 
to the public. ‘These recitations are often mentioned by 
Pliny and his contemporaries. To judge by their 
references, the feelings of the reader and of his hearers 
on these occasions were often very different. Juvenal 
tells us that he was goaded into writing poetry in order 
to have his revenge on the poets whose long-winded 
epics he had so often been compelled to endure in silence. 
Among the terrors of Rome he enumerates fires, the ° 
collapse of houses, and poets spouting in August. 

Being a very good-natured and obliging man, Pliny 
made a point of attending the recitations of his friends 
and of applauding their productions, whatever he may 
have thought of them privately. ;But many of the 
listeners were not so polite. In one of his letters he 
says that the month of April had been very prolific of 
poets, hardly a day having passed in which one of them 
had not been reciting ; but, though he himself rejoiced 
at this display of taste and talent, the audiences at the 
recitations showed an unaccountable reluctance to appear 
when the fatal moment arrived for entering the lecture- 
room. Instead of taking the plunge, most of them 
preferred to dawdle in the lobby, passing the time of day 
to each other and sending in somebody now and then to 
report whether the author was come in, whether he had 
got through‘his exordium, and whether he seemed to be 
nearing the end of his manuscript. When that welcome 
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news was received, they would stroll in, sit for a little, 
and then leave before the end, some of them slinking out 
as if ashamed, but others getting up and stumping out of 
the room quite unabashed. In another letter Pliny pours 
out his indignation at two or three gentlemen in the 
audience who had sat through the whole performance 
like dummies, without opening their lips or moving a 
muscle, nay, even without so much as yawning or stretch- 
ing their limbs to show that they were bored. This — 
attitude of statuesque passivity and stoical resignation, 
which they maintained to the bitter end, seems to have 
provoked Pliny more than if they had given vent to their 
feelings in hisses and boohoos. 

‘Yet fashionable as authorship was among the 
cultivated classes of Roman society in Pliny’s time, there 
seems to have lingered at the back of many minds an idea 
that the writing of books, and especially of poetry, was 
an occupation unworthy of a gentleman. j The notion 
comes out amusingly, if unconsciously, in a comparison 
which the satirist Juvenal institutes between Orestes and 
the emperor Nero. Both these erratic gentlemen had 
murdered their mothers ; but after weighing them in the 
balance, the poet decides that, matricide for matricide, 
Orestes was the better man of the two, because, after all, 
he had not, like Nero, degraded himself to the level of 
Homer by writing an epic on the Trojan war. 

' Pliny lived in the beautiful quarter of parks and 
gardens on the summit of the Esquiline Hill, which, with 
its pure air and far views away to the purple Apennines, 
must have seemed a different world from the squalid, 
noisy, crowded streets in the valleys below, where poor 
poets lived in garrets, and from which they toiled up the 
hill to attend an early morning levee in one of the great 
houses, when the stars were paling in the sky and the 
hoar frost lay thick on the hill-top. Of that life down in 
the valleys, with all its meanness, squalor, and vice, the 
aristocratic Pliny would seem to have been serenely 
unconscious; at least he never alludes to it in his letters. 
If we would know what it was like, we must turn to the 
pages of the poets who lived in the shabby quarter of the 
town. Martial lodged up three pairs of stairs, and 
complained that in Rome there was no place where a 
poor man could either think or sleep. In the morning 
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he was roused from his slumbers by the drone of voices 
in the early school hard by: in the night he was 
wakened by the thump of mallets pounding corn in the 
bakehouse next door; and all day long he could not 
enjoy a nap or a siesta for the clink of hammers in the 
shops of the braziers. The chatter and laughter of the 
passers-by penetrated with painful distinctness into his 
bedroom ; and when he went out into the street, he could 
hardly make his way through the traffic for the 
importunity of Jewish beggars, the sellers of sulphur 
matches, and seamen with bandaged limbs and doleful 
tales of shipwreck. The very pavements were so blocked 
with the stalls and booths of hucksters, with the sign- 
posts of taverns, and with barbers brandishing their 
razors and shaving their customers in the thick of the 
crowd, that even magistrates had to walk in the mire in 
the middle of the road. At the entrance of the Subura, 
the meanest and most disreputable street in Rome, hung- 
. the blood-stained scourges of the executioners, as a grim 
warning to the cut-throats and cut-purses who haunted 
that Alsatia or White-friars of the ancient world. 

With such scenes in our minds we can the better 
appreciate the peace and tranquillity of life in the 
gardens of the Esquiline as they are mirrored for us 
in the letters of Pliny. It was there, among the parks 
and gardens, that Mzcenas had his stately mansion, 
the Holland House of ancient Rome; it was there that 
he gathered about him the men of letters who have 
more than repaid his hospitality by graving his name 
on tablets more durable than bronze, which rust cannot 
corrode nor time dilapidate. It was to that house, in its 
verdant garden, that Augustus in his hours of sickness 
used to be carried up to recruit in its purer air and 
untroubled quiet. And thither no doubt Pliny was glad 
to escape in the evening from the throng, the din, and 
the turmoil of the forum, when his day’s work in the 
law-courts was over. 

‘We need not wonder that, with his taste for literature 
and study, Pliny cared little for those vulgar amusements 
to which in his time the rabble of Rome was passionately 
addicted. In one of his letters he tells a friend that he 
had passed the last few days very agreeably among 
his books, reading and writing in the most perfect 
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tranquillity, while down below the chariot-races were 
being run in the Circus Maximus; and he expresses his 
astonishment that so many thousands of grown-up people 
should be obsessed by such a childish craze for seeing 
horses galloping and men standing in chariots. 


\ ‘If,’ says he, ‘it was the speed of the horses or the skill of 
the drivers which attracted them, there might be some sense 
in it. But what they set their hearts on is the colour of a 
particular jacket; and if in the very heat of the race the 
drivers could change jackets, their partisans in the crowd 
would simultaneously transfer their allegiance and desert the 
very horses and drivers whom, a moment before, they had 

been straining their eyes to see and their throats to greet.’ 


We should be glad to think that the gentle and 
humane Pliny disapproved of gladiatorial exhibitions, 
that foul blot on the character of his countrymen. He 
never speaks of having witnessed any of them, and from 
his silence we may reasonably infer that he was at least 
as averse from the horrors of the arena as he unquestion- 
ably was from the more innocent pastimes of the circus. 
But that he did not condemn the combats of gladiators 
on principle is proved by a passage in one of his letters, 
in which he commends the conduct of a friend who had 
promised the people of Verona a show of gladiators in 
honour of his deceased wife. Pliny only regretted that 
the African panthers, which were to have formed part 
of the spectacle, had been delayed by bad weather at sea 
and arrived too late to take part in the show. Hence 
we may conclude that on this occasion the slaughter of 
men was to have been varied, we may almost say 
mitigated, by the combats of wild beasts in the great 
amphitheatre at Verona. 

‘ One of the redeeming features in the somewhat stern 
and hard character of the ancient Romans was their 
igenuine love of rural life.. That love manifested itself 
not merely in the verses of poets like Catullus and 
Virgil, where the ring of truth in their praise of the 
country is unmistakable; even a hardened worldling 
like Martial preferred, or professed to prefer, the country 
to the town, and, grown old in the luxury and dissipa- 
tion of Rome, yearned for the simplicity and quiet of 
life in his native Spain, recalling with a fond regret the 
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cool river that ran by his native Bilbilis, the rose- 
gardens of Peteris, the sunny shores of Tarragona in 


winter, and the cloudless summer skies where Tagus »* ° 


rolled his golden stream under the woodland shade. 


1) The same taste for the country which Roman poets ... 


displayed in their verses, Roman nobles manifested 
more practically by building themselves houses in 
beautiful natural situations, far from the fever and 
the fret of Rome, whether by the tumbling waters 
and hanging woods of Tibur, by the still lakes that 
sleep in the green hollows of the Alban hillsg on the 
shores of Latium beside the Tyrrhenian Sea, or on the 
lovely bay of Naples under the dreaming Campanian 
sky. In this respect we moderns feel ourselves more 
akin to the ancient Romans than to the ancient Greeks, | 
who in their life and writings showed comparatively 
little taste for the beauties of nature. The real feeling 
of the Greeks to the country is clearly expressed in the 
words which Plato puts into the mouth of Socrates on 
that immortal summer noon, when the philosopher was 
lured for once by a friend from the streets of Athens, 
to wade barefoot in the stream of the Ilissus, and to 
rest on a grassy bank under the shadow of a spreading 
plane-tree, fanned by a gentle breeze, inhaling the sweet 
scent of the agnus castus in bloom, and with the whisper 
of the leaves, the purl of the water, and the shrill hum 
of the cicalas in his ears. There, lapped in all the 
charms of an Attic landscape at its loveliest, the sage 
was taxed by his friend with never going into the 
country or even stepping outside the walls of Athens; 
and he did not deny the charge, but defended himself 
by saying that he was a lover of knowledge, and that 
his teachers were not fields and trees, but men. 

Perhaps the small size of the ancient Greek states 
may have helped to check the taste for a country life. 
When the territory of a state, as often happened in 
Greece, was little larger than an English county, it must 
have been difficult to find any spot in it distant more 
than a day or two’s march from the frontier; and with 
the unstable and often hostile relations which commonly 
subsisted between neighbouring republics, a man had 
small temptation to build a lonely house in a district 
which might almost at any moment be swept and raided 
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by the enemy. In such circumstances people naturally 
chose to herd together for safety behind the strong 
walls and barred gates of cities. Whatever the cause, a 
love of country life first found untrammelled scope under 
the protection of the Roman peace, when the boundaries 
of empire had been pushed back behind the Rhine, the 
Danube, and the Euphrates, and when the husbandman 
knew of wars and battles only from the gazette, or from 
the sight of regiments marching along the dusty high- 
ways to encounter barbarous foes in the forests of 
Germany or the deserts of the Sudan. It was then, and 
not till then, that we hear of country houses springing 
‘up in all the fairest regions of Italy. The rapturous love 
of Catullus for his home on the beautiful lake of Garda, 
the joy of Cicero in the calm of his Tusculan villa on the 
Alban hills, and the delight of Horace in his farm among 
the Sabine mountains, are only the most familiar 
instances of a taste, we may also say a passion, for rural 
life which seems to have been nearly universal among 
all Romans who could afford to keep a house or a cottage 
in the country. | Pliny, as we have seen, was no exception 
to the rule. He loved his villas on the lake of Como; 
but he had others much nearer to Rome, to which he 
could resort for refreshment from the toils and cares of 
business without the fatigue and loss of time which the 
long journey to Como necessitated,! Of two of these villas, 
one by the sea and the other at the foot of the moun- 
tains, he has left us minute descriptions. A brief notice 
of each may help us to feel the charm of a Roman 
noble’s country house in the golden days of the Empire. 
‘One of Pliny’s favourite villas was situated on the 
coast of Latium,; between Ostia and Laurentum, but 
much nearer to Laurentum; hence he spoke of it 
as his Laurentine villa. ;The distance from Rome 
was only seventeen miles; so that, after transacting 
his business in the city, Pliny could reach home before 
the day was far spent, in time to enjoy the evening 
breezes and to see the sun setting in the sea. So close to 
the beach did the villa stand that some of its walls were 
washed by the last ripple of the waves. Everywhere the 
house seems to have been laid out so as to command 
prospects of the sea and to catch every ray of sunshine. 
From the windows or folding-doors of one dining-room 
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you looked out to sea on three sides, while from the 
fourth the view extended across an intervening court- 
yard and colonnade to the woods and the distant 
mountains. An adjoining parlour caught the first rays 
of the rising sun at one window, and kept the last 
lingering glow of the descending luminary at another. 
It, too, commanded a prospect of the ever-present sea, 
but, standing farther back from the shore, it was beyond © 
the reach of the spray and less within the monotonous 
boom of the breakers. There was a tower with a dining- 
room in which, seated at the window, you could gaze far 
out to sea and far along the coast, where a succession of 
beautiful villas added to the amenity of the prospect. 
Even the swimmers in the swimming bath could behold 
the sea close at hand and almost fancy they were 
buffeting the billows. /Landward the house looked out 
on a garden planted with fig and mulberry trees, where 
walks of soft turf led between hedges of box and 
rosemary in the dappled shade of trellised vines. 
Skirting the garden on one side, and separating it from 
the beach, was a covered gallery with windows opening 
both on the garden and on the sea. In hot weather, 
when the sun beat down almost perpendicularly on the 
roof, the interior of the gallery was in the shade, and the 
windows on both sides being thrown open, the sea 
breezes blew straight through, keeping the air always 
cool, Awhile beds of violets on a terrace outside mingled 
their perfume with the salt smell of the brine. 

At the far end of the terrace, with its beds of violets, 
were Pliny’s private apartments. Cut off from the rest 
of the villa by walls and a passage, these rooms enjoyed 
perfect quiet ; the sound of servants’ voices never broke 
the silence; even the howling of the wind and the 
moaning of the sea hardly penetrated the stillness. 
Shutters and curtains excluded every ray of light from 
the bedroom, when the master desired to sleep long and 
undisturbed. On retiring to these sheltered and 
secluded apartments, Pliny felt as if he had left even his 
villa far away ; and they formed his favourite retreat at 
the time of the winter festival of the Saturnalia, when 
all the rest of the house rang with the merry voices of 
the slaves romping and enjoying their brief annual 
period of liberty. The master of the house refrained 

x 2 
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from intruding on the gambols of his servants, and their 
noisy revels did not disturb the repose of his study. 

The other villa of which Pliny has left us an exact 
description was in Tuscany. It seems to have been his 
favourite resort in summer ; for, standing on high ground 
at the foot of the Apennines, it enjoyed at that season a 
delicious climate, the heat being generally tempered by 
breezes on days when the low pestilential coast of 
Tuscany was baking and sweltering in the fierce sun- 
shine. Situated on a gentle rise at the foot of an 
amphitheatre of hills, the house commanded a wide 
prospect over a rich and beautiful champaign country ; 
while behind it at some distance loomed the Apennines, 
from which even on the calmest summer days came 
wandering airs, not harsh and rude, but faint and languid 
as if weary with travelling so far. For the most part the 
villa faced full south; and on its front a long colonnade 
received and seemed to invite the sunshine. -It opened on 
a terrace, where the flower-beds were cut in a variety of 
shapes and edged with box-wood. From the terrace a 
sloping bank, adorned with bushes of box-wood clipped 
into the likeness of animals, descended to a lawn of 
soft and almost liquid acanthus; and round the lawn 
ran a walk bordered by evergreens trained or tortured 
in like manner into alien forms. Beyond it a broad 
drive encircled a low shrubbery; and the garden was 
then bounded by a stone wall, masked by box-trees 
rising in graduated ranks, one above the other, to the 
verdurous top. Outside the garden wall stretched the 
open country. 

Pliny seems to have loved the soothing sound of 
falling water. He makes particular mention of a 
spacious apartment of which some windows looked 
out on the terrace and others on the meadows, while 
immediately under them was a fishpond, into which 
water fell from a height, charming the ear with the 
tinkle and babble of its music, and delighting the eye 
by the sight of the seething foam and sparkling bubbles 
in the marble basin. In the grounds of the villa we 
must not omit to notice a hippodrome or race-course, 
on which Pliny would seem to have especially prided 
himself; for he has dwelt on its picturesque features 
with a sort of fond affection. The course was completely 
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shut in by plane-trees, with ivy twining about their 
boles and stretching its green arms from tree to tree, 
so as to weave them into a single unbroken hedge. 
Between the trunks of the planes grew box-trees, and 
on the outer side rows of laurels mingled their greenery 
and shade with the greenery and shade of the planes. 
The end of the course had the shape of a semicircle, and 
here the plane-trees were replaced by cypresses, their 
thicker foliage and darker hue presenting to the eye a 
sombre and almost solemn aspect which contrasted with 
the gaiety of the sunshine that flooded the race-course. 
“Further on, the path skirted beds of roses and box-trees 
clipped in many quaint forms; and marble benches 
were disposed at intervals for the repose of the weary 
or languid, each of them with a little fountain playing 
beside it and rills of water babbling not far off. Here, 
too, in the garden was an alcove of white marble, 
canopied by a mantling vine trained on four small 
columns of Carystian marble. Over against it a jet 
of water rose into the air to fall back into a marble 
basin, beside which on summer days Pliny would some- 
times picnic, placing the heavier dishes on the margin 
of the basin and letting the lighter, in the shape of 
boats and birds, float on the water. Facing the alcove 
was a summer-house of lustrous marble with folding- 
doors that opened on a green lawn, and with windows 
from which, in whatever direction you looked, you saw 
nothing but verdure. Hard by was a little bower, also 
with windows on every side; but through them the light 
fell faint and dim, obscured by the trailing tendrils of 
a luxuriant vine that climbed all over the roof. 

In a letter to a friend Pliny has described the regular 
round of a summer day at his Tusculan villa. He 
usually woke with the sun or earlier, rarely later. But 
even after he had risen, the shutters of his chamber 
windows remained closed, for he found that the darkness 
and stillness of a summer morning were eminently 
favourable to meditation. After reflecting for a while 
on any composition he might have on hand, he called 
for his sevretary, and, the shutters being opened, he 
dictated to him what he had just been thinking of. 
About ten or eleven he walked on the terrace or in a 
covered gallery, according to the weather, and again 
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meditated and dictated. A drive in a carriage followed, 
but in the course of it he still pursued his studies. A 
siesta ensued in the heat of the day, then a walk, then 
he read aloud a Greek or Latin speech for the sake of 
his digestion as well as of his voice. After that he 
walked again, was anointed, took exercise, and bathed. 
At dinner, which he shared with his wife or a few 
friends, a book was read aloud; and after dinner there 
was acting or music. Then he walked with his house- 
hold, among whom were some learned persons. Thus 
the evening passed in various conversation, and the 
longest day came to an end too soon., Sometimes, if he 
had lain abed in the morning or walked longer than 
usual, a ride on horseback was substituted for the 
carriage drive in order to gain time. The visits of 
friends from neighbouring towns filled up part of the 
day, and in moments of weariness Pliny welcomed them 
as a relief from more serious and strenuous occupations. 
Occasionally he hunted in the woods, but never without 
a notebook in which to record any reflexions that might 
occur to him. One day in the forest three fine boars fell 
into the net beside which he sat reading and writing in 
the shade. As a landlord, he had to give some time to 
his tenants, though never enough to satisfy them; and 
after listening to their rustic complaints with what 
patience he could command, he returned with fresh zest 
to his studies. 

Thus, with Pliny, the years glided peacefully away 
in a happy round of alternate business and study, of 
social life at Rome and retirement in some of the fairest 
scenes of rural Italy. But/twice the even and on the 
whole uneventful tenour of his days was broken by 
events which swept for a time the student’s little bark 
from the quiet backwaters into the broad current of 
history. Without at least a mention of these episodes 
in his career any account of him and his fortunes would 
be incomplete. | One of them was a great moral revolu- 
tion; the other was a great natural convulsion. One 
was the rise of Christianity in the East; the other was 
the famous eruption of Vesuvius, which buried Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii under a flood of lava and a heap 
of ashes.; Space forbids me to speak of the rise of 
Christianity ; but I must say a few words about -the 
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eruption of Vesuvius, which Pliny witnessed and 
described in two letters addressed to his friend, the 
historian Tacitus. 

On the twenty-fourth day of August in the year 79 
A.D., Pliny, his mother, and his uncle, the Elder Pliny, 
were together at Misenum, on the bay of Naples, where 
his uncle was admiral of the imperial fleet. It was one 
o’clock in the afternoon. Pliny the Elder had lunched and 
was engaged as usual over his books, when his sister 
pointed out to him a remarkable cloud, of unusual 
shape and size, in the eastern sky. He at once called 
for his shoes and ascended a height to observe it. The 
cloud was rising from one of the mountains across the 
bay, but at the distance they could not make out from 
which of the mountains it was ascending. They after- 
wards learned that the mountain was Vesuvius. In out- 
line the cloud resembled a pine-tree, shooting up to a 
great height as it were in a long stalk and then branch- 
ing out: its colour kept changing, being now white, now 
dusky, now mottled, according to the nature of the 
ashes or cinders with which it was charged. The 
interest of the naturalist was excited by the strange 
spectacle, and he resolved to investigate it more closely. 
It is to be remembered that the eruption of Vesuvius 
which he was now witnessing was the first recorded in 
history. Within the memory of man the mountain had 
always been an extinct volcano; and there was little or 
nothing in its peaceful aspect and vine-clad slopes to 
warn the inhabitants of that fair and fertile coast of the 
fearful forces that were slumbering under their feet. 

The admiral ordered a light vessel to be got ready, 
and offered to allow his nephew to accompany him. But 
his nephew answered that he preferred to study, so the 
uncle went alone. Just as he was leaving the house, a 
letter was handed to him from a friend whose house was 
situated so near Vesuvius that there was no escape from 
it except by sea. The letter was written in great alarm 
and entreated Pliny to hasten to the rescue. In Pliny’s 
mind the motive of humanity thus reinforced the motive 
of curiosity, and he ordered the pilot to steer straight 
for the burning mountain, though already fugitives were 
streaming away from the doomed cities. So cool did the 
admiral keep, that he calmly observed the shifting 
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shapes of the vast and menacing cloud which by this 
time was spreading over the sky, and he dictated his 
observations to his secretary. But now the ashes were 
falling on the deck ever thicker and hotter as they drew 
near the scene of danger, and with the ashes were 
mingled pumice-stones and cinders, scorched, cracked, 
and blackened by fire. In the sea, too, they met with 
shoals, where till lately there had been deep water, and 
it was difficult to make the land by reason of the 
avalanches from the crumbling mountain. The pilot 
implored Pliny to turn back. He hesitated a moment, 
then saying, ‘Fortune favours the brave.’ he bade them 
lay a straight course for Stabize on the other side of the 
bay, where was his friend’s villa. Here he landed 
and found his friend preparing for flight. He had em- 
barked his baggage; but the same wind which had 
brought Pliny to him prevented him from putting to 
sea. It was necessary to wait till the wind should 
change. Pliny cheered and encouraged his dejected 
companions, and affecting an ease which he did not 
feel, he took a bath and then sat down to dinner, con- 
versing gaily, or at least with an assumption of gaiety. 

Meantime night had fallen, but the darkness was lit 
up by huge sheets of flame that burst from Vesuvius in 
several places, flashing out in the gloom with a momen- 
tary and sinister splendour. Pliny professed to believe 
that these lights came from the fires of blazing viliages 
deserted by the peasantry ; and the wind still continuing 
contrary, he betook himself to rost and slept soundly, 
for those who listened at the doo» could hear his ster- 
torous breathing. No one else in the house closed an eye 
that night. But now the courtyard cn which his bedroom 
opened was being choked with falling ashes and pumice- 
stones; and if they delayed, their retreat might be cut 
off. So they woke him, and together they consulted 
what to do, whether to remain in the house or to seek 
safety, if safety could be found, in the open country 
under the pelting shower of volcanic hail. But by this 
time the ground was so shaken by repeated and violent 
shocks of earthquake that the walls of the house rocked 
to and fro and threatened to bury them under the ruins ; 
so tying pillows to their heads to protect them against 
the falling pumice, they issued forth. 
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Day had now broken elsewhere, but around the 
forlorn wanderers darkness reigned blacker and thicker 
than any ordinary night, except when the murky gloom 
was momentarily illumined by the fitful flare of the 
voleanic fires. They made their way to the shore, only 
to find the sea still wild and the wind still contrary. 
Pliny’s strength, though not his courage, now began to 
fail. He lay down on a sail which they chanced to find 
on the beach, and he repeatedly called for water. But 
the flames were now fast approaching, heralded by the 
smell of sulphur. It was necessary to hurry away. He 
rose, and leaning on two slaves endeavoured to proceed. 
But immediately he fell down. There the others left 
him. Two days afterwards, when the darkness at last 
cleared away, they found his body uninjured; even his 
garments were unsmirched by the fire; he lay like a 
sleeper taking his rest, and not like a dead man. 

So died Pliny the Naturalist. It was a worthy close 
of a blameless life ardently devoted to the pursuit of 
knowledge. His nephew, the Younger Pliny, with whom 
we are here chiefly concerned, survived his uncle many 
years. {Towards the end of his life he was appointed to 
the governorship of Bithynia in Asia Minor, where 
in the rapid spread of Christianity he witnessed the rise 
of the power which, though he did not suspect it, was 
destined to give a death-blow to the Roman Empire 
and to inaugurate a new system of religion and govern- 
ment in Europe. He seems to have died in that distant 
province, far from his native Como and from Rome, the 
scene of his mature activity.| But we may hope that at 
least his ashes were brought back to rest in Italian 
earth and were laid somewhere near the beautiful lake 
he knew and loved so well, within sight of the familiar 
mountains and within sound of the familiar waters 
lapping on the shore. Requiescat in pace. 


J. G. FRAZER. 
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Art. 6.—THE AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND ITS LESSON. 


1. Annual Reports of the Directors of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. New York, 1902-1921. 

2. Report from the Select Committee on Telephone 
Charges and Minutes of Evidence (247). London: H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1920. 

3. The History of the Telephone. By Herbert N. Casson. 
Ninth edition. Chicago, 1917. 


ONLY those who have been in the United States can 
realise how vastly superior the American telephone 
service is to the English and how much our industries 
suffer owing to the backwardness of our system. It has 
been asserted that the English telephone is as efficient 
as the American, and that it is cheaper. Let us study 
the position and see what we can learn from America. 

America’s predominance in the telephone world is 
absolutely overwhelming. On Jan. 1, 1919, the United 
States and the United Kingdom compared as follows 
with regard to their telephone outfit: 


Percentage of Telephones per 
z sae ee telephones of the hundred of 
— ¥ world. population. 


United States . 12,077,637 64°96 per cent. 11°4 
United Kingdom 854,045 4°59 = 19 


Since Jan. 1, 1919, the number of telephones has 
increased by more than 1,000,000 in the Uuited States, 
while only about 100,000 have been added to the tele- 
phones of this country. At present the United States 
have fully two-thirds of the world’s telephones. During 
the year 1920 806,188 were installed in the Republic, a 
number almost equal to the total in the British Isles. 
The City of New York alone has as many telephones as 
the whole of the United Kingdom. As regards telephones 
England is inferior, not only to the United States, but 
also to many other countries. This appears from the 
following figures : 

Number of telephones per 100 inhabitants. 

United States . a4 Australia 

Canada . ; ee Switzerland . 

Denmark . ; Germany 

New Zealand . : Great Britain 

Sweden ‘ 5 : Netherlands . 

Norway : ; i Argentina 
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America’s superiority is particularly noteworthy if 
we allow for the difficulties under which that country 
suffers. In the large cities of the Republic the telephone 
problem is similar to that of London, Glasgow, and other 
English towns. In the densely populated industrial 
sections of the United States the position is very similar 
to that in Lancashire and Yorkshire. However, in 
addition to supplying a vast number of telephones 
within relatively narrow areas, the American telephone 
engineers have to overcome gigantic distances. Tele- 
phone wires and cables have been taken through the 
extensive deserts and across the gigantic mountain ranges 
of the American continent ; and the telephone poles are 
exposed not only to the severest wind and weather, but 
also to attacks by savages, ants, bears, etc. Compared 
with the problems to be solved in the United States, 
those existing in Great Britain are trifling. 

It should not be thought that the American telephone 
system consists of a number of highly organised telephone 
nets in the more advanced States which are connected 
by long-distance lines. The telephone is practically 
universal in the Republic. Millions of farmers possess 
that time-and-labour-saving convenience. There are 
more than 3,000,000 subscribers within the agricultural 
area. The farmers can easily speak with most of their 
neighbours over the wire. They are in constant com- 
munication with the towns where they carry on business, 
and they can call up their labourers in a few seconds. 
Very few English farmers possess a telephone. 

It is difficult to visualise the American telephone 
system because the figures are so vast that they stagger 
the imagination. At the end of 1920 the United States had 
12,601,935 telephones. There was, therefore, a telephone 
to every nine people. In the construction of that 
gigantic system 25,377,404 miles of wire were used. In 
order to protect the wire against damage and disturbance 
61:8 per cent. was laid in underground conduits. These 
conduits would girdle the earth twice at the Equator. 

The American telephone stands under private control. 
The service is dominated by the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, shortly called the Bell Company 
after the inventor. It possesses virtually a monopoly. 
Of the 12,601,935 telephones of the Republic 8,333,979 
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were owned by the numerous companies which have 
been united in the Bell System, while the remaining 
4,267,956 telephones were owned by independent com- 
panies connected with the Bell System, which work 
under sub-licence or connexion contract of that great 
enterprise. At the end of 1920 the Bell Company had a 
capital of $1,180,847,115, or of about 300,000,000. at the 
present rate of exchange. Owing to its cautious and 
conservative policy it had then an accumulated reserve 
and surplus of $444,039,203, or of more than 100,000,0007. 
The assets of the company stood in the books at 
$1,634,249,533, a sum equivalent to about 400,000,000/. 
However, the value of the property vastly exceeds this 
gigantic capital. In 1920 the total income of the com- 
pany came to $449,442,115. Vast sums have been applied 
every year toimprovements and extensions. During the 
last twenty years additions to the value of $1,182,280,000 
were made to the plant. The interest paid on the 
ordinary shares has risen of late years from 7 per cent. 
to 9 per cent. The vastness of the undertaking may be 
gauged by the fact that the Bell Company has an army 
of 231,316 employees. 

In the beginning the United States had numerous 
independent companies. Gradually these were amalga- 
mated with the Bell Company by agreements, purchase 
and exchange of shares, etc. About 10,000 companies 
have thus been united by the great Bell Company, which 
serves as a financial and intellectual centre to all the 
local organisations that enjoy full self-government in 
all local matters. Among the enterprises controlled by 
the Bell Company is the Western Electric Company, a 
giant concern which manufactures electrical apparatus. 
It is by far the: largest undertaking of its kind in the 
world, and has branches in Antwerp, London, Berlin, 
Milan, Vienna, Petrograd, Tokio, Sydney, Montreal, 
Johannesburg, Buenos Ayres, and Budapest. 

One of the most remarkable features of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and of the Western 
Electric Company which it controls is the magnificent 
research department which serves both concerns. That 
department is unique in the world. The annual report 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company for 
1920 states with regard to its activities : 
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‘In this department, including the laboratories at the 
Western Electric Company, 2800 employees are engaged 
exclusively in research and the development and improve- 
ment of telephone and telegraph apparatus and materials 
and methods. Of these, 1100 are engineers, chemists, 
physicists, and other scientists, among whom are graduates 
of more than 100 American colleges and universities. The 
remainder are laboratory assistants, draftsmen, stenographers, 
clerks, model-makers, and administrative personnel. At the 
close of the year, upwards of 2500 research and development 
projects were in hand—all these calculated to improve the 
service which the associated companies are rendering to the 
public or to make it more economical. 

‘During the year hundreds of new patents relating to itis 
telephone and telegraph, issued in various countries, have 
been examined and studied; the latest discoveries in science 
have been followed with care by our scientific staff; and 
over 1000 United States patents relating to telephony and 
telegraphy have been applied for by, or issued to, or acquired 
for the use of, this Company. Not only has attention been 
given to fundamental improvements in transmission and in 
apparatus and materials, but minute care and study have 
been devoted to improvements in the thousands of diversified 
parts which are required for the most effective and economical 
operation of the Bell System. In the magnitude of its 
operations, the number of its personnel, and in the size and 
equipment of its laboratories, this research and development 
organisation far exceeds that maintained by the telephone 
and telegraph administration of any government or by any 
other corporation engaged in similar or related work.’ 


The facts given explain why the United States are 
far in advance of all other countries in telephonic science. 
The vastness of the American research organisation 
ensures constant progress on the part of the Bell 
Company by its own inventors and engineers. Besides, 
the paramount importance of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company and its vast wealth cause 
foreign inventors to take their inventions in the first 
place to America. The extraordinary alertness of the 
Bell Company and its energy in promoting progress will 
be seen from its yearly reports. For instance, we read 
in the one published in 1918: 


‘There is no more important part of the telephone system 
than the transmitter and the receiver and their associated 
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apparatus located at the subscriber’s station. During the 
past ten years over 1000 changes have been made in the 
design and materials of the sub-station equipment, each of 
which has made for improved transmission or better and 
more dependable service, and, as far as is consistent with 
these, for reduced costs. During the last decade we have 
made many advances in all phases of telephone switchboard 
development. In switchboards we have devised during the 
past ten years over 80,000 new arrangements, each of which 
has resulted in improved service, lower costs, or both. 

‘The Engineering Department has given advice to the 
associated companies on all major projects involving new 
building construction and new switchboards to be located 
therein, the total first cost of which is over $100,000,000. 
Thousands of other matters pertaining to buildings and 
switchboards have been studied and suitable advice given in 
each case. . . . In addition to a large number of fundamental 
plans for small places, which have been prepared by the 
various associated companies, following the methods and 
advice of the Engineering Department, this Department has 
co-operated actively in making new complete fundamental 
plans for all large communities during the last ten years. 
These plans combined involve an increased development, 
fifteen years hence, of about 6,000,000 stations. The total 
additional plant investment represented by these plans, 
furthermore, will be more than $600,000,000.’ 


In England and in Europe in general the telephone 
is the luxury of the well-to-do. In the United States it 
is a necessity in universal use. When a factory builds a 
number of houses for its workers, it instals in each a 
telephone as a matter of course. It has often been 
asserted that the telephone is dearer in America than 
in England. An exact comparison of rates cannot be 
given because these vary in every American town. 
Every local company belonging to the Bell System 
charges the rates which it thinks suitable. In trying to 
discover whether the telephone is cheaper in England or 
America we cannot mechanically compare the payments 
made. We must allow for the difference in money 
standards in the two countries. The mere fact that 
even poor factory workers and labourers have the 
telephone shows that it is far cheaper in the United 
States than in England, where many middle-class people 
do without it because they find the charges too high. 
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The American telephone has become universal be- 
cause, allowing for the high standard of wages and of 
living prevailing, it is by far the cheapest telephone in 
the world. Besides, it is extraordinarily efficient. In 
the towns connexion is secured as a rule in a few 
seconds. Its universality may be seen by the fact that 
in most American towns the Post Office Directory has 
disappeared. People who require an address refer to 
the Telephone Directory, which contains the names of 
practically all the residents. 

The American telephone is so cheap and so efficient 
that it has put the telegraph into the shade and has 
replaced, to a large extent, the letter post. After all, it 
is much less trouble to talk to a man than to write to 
him. Practically every room in every better-class hotel 
has a telephone. It is to be found in every shop and in 
every factory and workshop. A workman unable to go 
to business or requiring the doctor uses the telephone. 
Even the’ poor do a great deal of their shopping over the 
wire. In many shops telephones are kept under the 
counter. A woman telephones to a friend while trying 
on a pair of gloves. The telephone is brought to one’s 
table while one is dining at a restaurant. One can 
telephone from. one’s carriage in the better-class trains 
and from one’s state-room on board ship. The foreman 
at the bench gets his orders by telephone from head- 
quarters, and the engine-driver finds a _ telephone 
apparatus close to his engine in most stations. 

In most American towns the policeman on point duty 
has a telephone at his elbow. The ambulant inspector 
is unnecessary. At odd times the policeman is rung up 
by the station to make sure that he is on duty. If any- 
thing of importance occurs, he reports by telephone to 
his inspector or he is told over the telephone to look out 
for a runaway horse or a fleeing criminal. Telephonic 
connexion between headquarters and all the policemen 
on point duty vastly increases the efficiency of the 
American police and leads to an economy in men. 

The telephone has rendered invaluable services to the 
American farmers. While English farmers send their 
produce to market and are at the mercy of the sales- 
man and of the momentary fluctuations of the pro- 
duce market, the American farmer inquires over the 
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telephone about prices and sells his produce by wire at 
the chosen moment. The American crops are liable to 
sudden destruction by the weather changes to which | 
the country is exposed. In many cases the harvest has 
been saved by the telephone. Local representatives of 
the United States Weather Bureau telephone to all the 
farmers around if floods, sudden frosts, or heavy rains 
are to be expected. On receipt of such a message the 
farmers call up by telephone all available hands and 
rescue the cattle, secure the dykes, gather the fruit, or 
make fires in the orchards. 

While in England it takes hours to put through a long- 
distance call, it takes, as a rule, only minutes in the 
United States. The American telephone is managed 
with the utmost fairness to the public. The bureaucratic 
tyranny which is generally found inGovernment-managed 
services is absent on the other side. With regard to 
costly long-distance traffic the ‘particular person 
principle” is applied. If one wants to speak by long- 
distance telephone to a friend and one can obtain 
connexion only with his wife or with his office, no 
charge is made. If one wants to talk to Mr Smith at 
Buffalo and does not know whether he is at his home, 
at his office, at his club, or at a certain friend’s, the 
telephone exchange will search for him free of charge in 
all the places mentioned until he is found, and then 
connect you with him. Such facilities would be incon- 
ceivable in a bureaucratically managed service. The 
rapidity of connexion is such that a man arriving at his 
hotel asks from the telephone in his bedroom to be con- 
nected with his family hundreds of miles away, and 
talks with them while dressing. 

The telephone was invented by an Englishman, Dr 
Alexander Graham Bell, who had migrated to America. 
He had a firm affection for England and wished to 
introduce it into his native country. He went to 
England with this object in view as soon as his invention 
had made a fair start in the United States. Unfortu- 
nately those before whom he placed the apparatus 
lacked vision. For a long time Englishmen refused to 
consider the telephone as anything but a scientific toy. 
So late as 1882 Herbert Spencer wrote: ‘The telephone 
is scarcely used at all in London, and is unknown in the 
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other English cities.’ Private enterprise at last took up 
the development of a telephone service in England. 
Unfortunately the British Government owned the tele- 
graphs. It feared that the new invention would cause 
a loss to the telegraphs, and therefore resolved to 
suppress it, or at least to hamper its development to 
the utmost. Mr Herbert Casson, a Canadian engineer, 
wrote in his excellent ‘History of the Telephone’: 


‘ Just as a few energetic companies were sprouting up, the 
Postmaster-General suddenly proclaimed that the telephone 
was a species of telegraph. According to a British law the 
telegraph was required to be a Government monopoly. This 
law had been passed six years before the telephone was born, 
but no matter. The telephone men protested and argued. 
Tyndall and Lord Kelvin warned the Government that it 
was making an indefensible mistake. But nothing could be 
done. Just as the first railways had been called toll-roads, 
so the telephone was solemnly declared to be a telegraph. ... 

‘Having captured this new rival, what next? The Post- 
master-General did not know. He had, of course, no experi- 
ence in telephony, neither had any of his officials in the 
telegraph department. There was no book and no college to 
instruct him. His telegraph was then, as it is to-day, a 
business failure. It was not earning its keep. Therefore he 
did not dare to shoulder the risk of constructing a second 
system of wires, and at last consented to give licences to 
private companies. But the muddle continued. In order 
to compel competition, according to the academic theories of 
the day, licences were given to thirteen private companies. 
As might have been expected, the ablest company quickly 
swallowed the other twelve. If it had been let alone, this 
company might have given good service, but it was hobbled 
and fenced in by jealous regulations. It was compelled to 
pay one-tenth of its gross earnings to the Post Office. It was 
to hold itself ready to sell out at six months’ notice. So, as 
soon as it had strung a long-distance system of wires, the 
Postmaster-General pounced down upon it and took it away. 

‘Then, in 1900, the Post Office tossed aside all obligations 
to the licensed company, and threw open the door to a free- 
for-all competition. It undertook to start a second system 
in London, and in two years discovered its blunder and pro- 
posed to co-operate. It granted licences to five cities that 
demanded municipal ownership. These cities set out bravely, 
with loud beating of drums, plunged from one mishap to 
another, and finally quit. Even Glasgow, the premier city 
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of municipal ownership, met its Waterloo in the telephone. 
It spent $1,800,000 on a plant that was obsolete when it was 
new, ran it for a time at a loss, and then sold it to the Post 
Office in 1906 for $1,525,000. The story of the telephone in 
Great Britain has been a “ comedy of errors.”’’ 


Government interference and Government manage- 
ment have, according to Mr Casson, been fatal to the 
telephone not only in England but in other countries as 
well. His opinion is confirmed by the highest American 
authorities. The yearly reports of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company are of the greatest 
value to the student of practical economics because they 
do not merely give detailed accounts of the progress of 
the company and of its financial position, but also 
because the principal problems of the telephone service 
are discussed in it and because criticisms levelled at the 
American organisation are answered. The Bell organi- 
sation is a gigantic trust. It is one of the greatest 
and most powerful trusts in the world. Consequently it 
has many enemies, although the principal creators of 
the American telephone system have not become multi- 
millionaires like the creators of the Standard Oil Company, 
the United States Steel Corporation, and other great 
undertakings, but have remained relatively poor. 

Some of the critics of the Bell Company have advocated 
that it should be dissolved into its component parts, that 
free competition would provide a cheaper and a more 
efficient service. Others have urged that the telephone 
should be taken over by the Government and should be 
managed by it either as an independent department or 
as a branch of the Post Office. Others, again, have been 
in favour of leaving the telephone in private hands, 
wishing to combine private ownership with Government 
supervision. It is worth while to learn the views of the 
telephone company on these proposals. The directors 
and managers of that concern believe that competition 
is unsuitable in the case of the telephone, that the crea- 
tion of a monopoly is unavoidable owing to the very 
nature of the undertaking, and that that monopoly should 
be in private hands because of the inefficiency of 
bureaucratic management, but that Government super- 
vision is to be welcomed as long as that supervision is 
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impartial. In their opinion party-political influences 
would be fatal to the service. This is only natural; still 
it is worth while to quote some of their reports. The 
report of 1918 stated that 


‘Competition, so far as the public utilities are concerned, is 
costly, unsatisfactory, undependable; that as an incentive 
to development or improvement it has passed its period of 
usefulness, if indeed it ever had any. . . . Competition in- 
volves duplication of plant, equipment, administration and 
investment, with the consequent duplication of overhead 
charges, operating costs and greatly increased commercial 
expenses, ... 

‘Control and regulation should provide the best service 
at the lowest possible cost. It should be sufficiently liberal 
to encourage development of latent resources and not so re- 
strictive as to impede or retard the extension and expansion 
needed to meet the wants of a growing country, Only 
through the application of these principles can the public 
get the best service. Best service can be rendered only by 
prosperous enterprises. Any.contest for corporate existence 
consumes the capital and human energy which could be 
better devoted to quality and economy of service. Any 
public control and regulation that does not do this is in 
the end destructive, not constructive. It is not even pro- 
tective, for the public will some day realise that inadequate, 
inefficient public service is tremendously costly—directly, in 
the lack of value; indirectly, in discomfort and inconvenience 
to the public and in the insidious deterioration of prosperity 
and progress, of the individual and of the community.’ 


Again, in the report of 1919 we read : 


‘Much, if not most, of this development (of the Bell organi- 
sation) was done under unrestricted, unrestrained operation 
and promotion. It could not have been done otherwise, for 
without the incentive of adventure, without speculative 
capital, without unrestricted possibilities, the risk never 
would have been taken. . . . Control and regulation should 
be divorced as far as possible from partisan or class influence, 
and the influence of misinformed or interested public pre- 
judice. It is impossible for any body to be judicial or equit- 
able if its decisions are subject to hostile criticism and public 
condemnation without any other reason than prejudice based 
on misinformation or ignorance,’ 


The controllers of the American telephone service are 
Y 2 
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absolutely opposed to Government ownership and 
management, not for selfish reasons, but because they 
are convinced that bureaucratic management would be 
fatal to the efficiency of the great organisation which 
they have created. We read in the report of 1914 the 
following sentences, which are particularly interesting 
because of their references to England : 


‘Our opposition to Government operation and ownership 
is not based on pecuniary, partisan, prejudiced or personal 
reasons. It is because of our interest in the upbuilding of a 
great public utility and its preservation. ... We are opposed 
to Government ownership because we know that no Govern- 
ment-owned telephone system in the world is giving as cheap 
and efficient service as the American public is getting from 
all its telephone companies. We do not believe that our 
Government would be any exception to the rule... . 

‘The private companies of England were operated under 
a limited licence. It was known years in advance that the 
licences would not be renewed, and that the Government 
would purchase the plants. The Government and the owners 
could not agree as to expenditures upon the plants to be 
made prior to the purchase to keep them in any up-to-date 
condition ; consequently as little was done as possible. This 
was a period of rapid improvement in telephone exchange 
equipment. .. . 

‘In England, where the Post Office pays a very handsome 
net revenue, its telegraphs show a relatively much larger 
deficit, while ‘the revenues and ordinary expenses of the 
telephone operations show a small balance,* excluding, how- 
ever, depreciation and obsolescence which have not yet 
become fully determined but which cannot be ignored. 
These deficits are not the result of a definite policy to give 
a cheap service to individuals at the cost of all, but are due 
to errors in management such as under-estimates of values 
and cost of new construction; disregard of maintenance, 
depreciation and particularly of obsolescence; impossible 
theories of operation, and a mistaken policy founded on 
promises, prophecies and assertions exactly the same in 
character as those now being used to bring about Govern- 
ment ownership in this country, and upon a failure to 
understand and appreciate the advantages of private as dis- 
tinguished from Government organisation.’ 





* This is no longer the case. 
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The report of 1912 contained the following warning 
against Government ownership : 


‘The facts are, that there is hardly a telegraph or tele- 
phone system in the world now operated by any Government 
which shows a profit, even under accounting methods em- 
ployed, and not one that would not show a deficit under 
accounting methods obligatory upon private enterprise. For 
authority, see any department report of any Government 
telegraph system.’ 


Towards the end of the Great War the American 
Government, obeying the clamour of the ill-informed, 
took over the management of the telephones, and the 
results were disastrous. The formerly excellent service 
became totally disorganised. When experience had 
proved the correctness of their previous warnings, the 
controllers of the Bell organisation wrote in their report 
of 1918: 


‘The financial affluence and credit of the Government and 
its immunity from direct control, and the lack of dependence 
of the Government employee upon his employment, are in- 


separable, inherent and preponderant factors in Government 
operation. Therefore the desirable factors of economic and 
efficient operation are wanting. Whatever can be done by 
the Government through direct operation can be done more 
certainly through control and regulation of private operation, 
thus combining the potency of the sovereign with the initi- 
ative and interest of the subject.’ 


It cannot be doubted that the extraordinary efficiency 
and cheapness of the American telephone are due to the 
fact that private enterprise was given a free hand, while 
the backwardness of the telephone in England and in 
many other countries must be ascribed to Government 
obstruction and hostility at the time when the telephone 
was at its beginning and to Government control and 
ownership later. The dead hand of bureaucracy has 
done the greatest harm to that invention in all countries, 
except in Sweden. Sweden is the one exception which 
confirms the rule. The success of Government manage- 
ment in that country is due to the fact that a business- 
builder of remarkable force and ability, Henry Cedergren, 
was given a free hand in organising the service. 
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Before the Select Committee on Telephone Charges 
Colonel Webb, an expert on telegraph and telephone 
matters, who is intimately acquainted with the American 
telephone system, stated : 


‘The Post Office telephone staff in 1920 is stated as 49,080 
persons. This gives a ratio of one telephone employee to 
18°6 stations. The U.S. Federal Census of Telephones for 
1917 showed, for all telephone systems in the United States, 
a total of 11,716,520 stations, and a total of 262,629 employees, 
a ratio of one employee to 45 stations. If the Bell System 
employed staff in the same ratio to stations as the Post 
Office does, it would have a total force of 480,000 people 
instead of the actual 209,860... . 

‘Information as to the current rates of pay of the principal 
classes of telephone employees in the United States shows 
that these range higher than the corresponding rates in 
England; and it is well known that the salaries of super- 
vising, engineering and administrative officials in large 
American companies are substantially higher than those paid 
to the few superior officials of the Post Office. The secret 
of economical operation of the telephone service in America 
is not to be found in lower wages and salaries, but in the 
vastly more efficient administration resulting from purely 
commercial management.’ 


Major O'Meara, the consulting engineer of the 
Government in Great Britain, wrote some years ago to 
Mr Vail of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, acknowledging receipt of the annual report: 


‘ After spending over 16 years out of my 382 years’ public 
service in the British Post Office Department, I have come 
definitely to the conclusion that a Government Department 
is, as a rule, an unsuitable organisation to manage services 
of the character of the telegraphs and telephones.’ 


Towards the end of last year Dr Alexander Graham 
Bell, the venerable inventor of the telephone, came to 
England on a visit. At that time the defects of the 
British service were generally discussed. He was inter- 
viewed on the subject, and he stated, according to ‘The 
Times’ of Nov. 25, 1920: 


‘ We had the best system of telephony in the world before 
the war, in the United States. When we came into the war, 
the telephone was taken out of the hands of private companies 


. 
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and run by the Government. Immediately the efficiency of 
the service fell. . . . The decrease in efficiency in consequence 
of Government ownership is found elsewhere. I visited 
Australia some years ago; and the telephone system, which 
was in the hands of the Government, could not be compared 
to ours in America. I am afraid that the comparatively low 
state of efficiency in this country as compared with our 
system in the United States must be attributed to Govern- 
ment ownership.’ 


Dr Bellis not a business man but a man of science, 
who retired from active participation in the American 
telephone company many years ago. His condemnation 
of Government management is therefore not caused by 
personal reasons. He is, as regards the Bell System, 
merely a distinguished outsider. 

An efficient telephone is indispensable in modern 
business life. The facts, figures, and opinions given in 
this article show that America is far ahead of Great 
Britain with regard to that important invention because 
the Republic has not allowed its telephone system to 
be first strangled and then to be managed by the bureau- 
cracy. It seems hopeless to expect that a Government 
Department will be able to give to this country the 
telephone which it needs. The only way to create a 
cheap and efficient service lies, apparently, in handing it 
over to private management. The Government should 
merely reserve to itself the minimum of supervision. 
Then, and then only, will England obtain an up-to-date 
service. That is the lesson of the American telephone. 


J. Evtis BARKER, 
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Art. 7—THE ORIGIN OF HINDU SERIOUS DRAMA. 


1. Le Théatre Indien. By Sylvain Lévi. Paris: Bouillon, 
1890. 

2. The Castes and Tribes of Southern India. By Edgar 
Thurston. Seven vols. Government Press, Madras, 1909. 

3. Hindu Holidays and Ceremonials. Second edition. 
By B. A. Gupte. Calcutta: Thacker, 1919. 

4, Some Milestones in the History of Tamil Literature. 
By A. P. Sundaram Pillai. Madras: Addison, 1895. 

5. Historical Sketches of Ancient Dekkan. By K. V. 
Subrahmanya Aiyar. Madras: Modern Printing Works, 
1917. 

And other works. 


THE evidence set forth already in my ‘Dramas and 
Dramatic Dances of Non-European Races’ (Indian Sec- 
tion), derived from medieval and modern dramatic 
performances, led to the conclusion that in Hindustan 
the serious drama, historical and tragic, did not arise 
merely in the worship of ‘Krishna, whether regarded 
as a deity from all time, or as a vegetation abstraction, 


as held by Prof. A. Berriedale Keith, but as in other 
regions—Burma, China, Japan, and Greece—from the | 
worship and propitiation of the dead. That the vast 
majority of all those whom the Hindus adore as gods 
were once human beings and, in not a few instances, 
very important historical personages, has been proved 
long since by Sir Alfred Lyall, while Hindu tradition 
emphatically declares that such was certainly the case 
with Rama, Krishna, and many other well-known deities. 
The evidence which has since come to hand (for which I 
am mainly indebted to my friends Dr L. D. Barnett, 
Keeper of Oriental Printed Books and MSS, British 
Museum, and to the late Dr J. D. Anderson, Lecturer 
in Bengali at Cambridge, and through him to Pandit 
Dinesh Chandra Sen, the chief native authority on the 
history of Bengali literature) will demonstrate how little 
regard has been paid by Sanskrit scholars to crucial 
facts in ancient literature and the monuments existing 
in Indian temples, while it will be seen that practically 
no account has been taken by European students of 
the actual dances and dramatic performances carried 
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on at this hour in hundreds of Hindu shrines throughout 
the Peninsula, 

In 1892 M. Sylvain Lévi* suggested that the cult of 
Krishna formed the chief element in Hindu drama; and 
since that time the overthrow by Krishna of his uncle 
Kansa, mentioned in Mahabhashya;(a work not earlier 
than B.c. 160), has been cited as the earliest evidence for 
Hindu dramatic performances. Yet there is a whole 
treatise devoted to the drama, the date of which is 
certainly not later than that of the Mahabhashya, while 
possibly it is even earlier, since scholars agree in placing 
it in the second century 8.c. Mr Haraprased f has given 
an account of this work, known as Bharata-natya-sastra 
(Bharata’s Treatise on Drama), and the origin of the 
drama there set forth. In the second age of Vaivasvata 
Manu, men became miserable, so Indra and other gods 
prayed to Brahma for something to benefit all. He 
summoned together the Four Vedas and by their aid, a 
Fifth Veda (Drama) came into existence. A renowned 
sage, by name Bharata, asked Brahma to let him and 
his sons perform the new Veda. Brahma replied: ‘The 
ceremony of raising the flagstaff of Indra is at hand; 
show your skill in the ceremony.’ The sage and his sons 
accordingly performed a drama representing the incidents 
of the great battle in which Indra defeated the Asuras 
or Demons. Strange as it may seem, Krishna is not 
even mentioned in this first dramatic performance, and 
is not even among the gods who are enumerated at 
considerable length as being associated with the building 
of the first theatre. 

As the Jarjara or Flagstaff of Indra had been used 
by that god with signal effect upon the Asuras in the 
great battle, it became henceforth the emblem of the 
stage. It might be of any kind of wood, but was 
usually of bamboo covered with cloths of different 
colours. This pole, by its connexion both with a god 
and with drama, recalls that called by the Chinese Gohei 
(Imperial Presence), and by the Japanese Mitegura 
(Lordly Clothseat), which represents the tree planted 
over the dead with the offerings of cloth and other 





* ‘Le Théatre Indien,’ pp. 237 sqq. 
+ ‘Journ. Beng. As. Soc.,’ vol. v (1909-10), pp. 351 sqq. 
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objects hung onits branches. One of these stands before 
the shrine of each Japanese god ; it is supposed to attract 
the spirit and is regarded as the seat of the god and 
even as the god himself.* In the great epic of the 
Mahabharata (Adp. 63), we learn that King Vasu was told 
to set up a bamboo pole adorned with garments and 
with it to perform the worship of Indra, while the same 
poem states that this worship is for the material welfare 
of the people; and this is still the belief. Poles of this 
kind are still often erected at Hindu festivals. Mr J. J. 
Meyert says that the worship is performed on the 
1lth day of the bright fortnight of the month (ie. 
when there is a moon) to ensure good crops and general 
prosperity ; and he cites from an ancient Jain source a 
vivid account of such a ceremony : 


‘Then amid loud and auspicious cries of joy the standard 
of Indra was raised, flagged with white banners, adorned 
with a great multitude of rattles and little bells, covered 
with suspended beautiful wreaths and garlands, decorated 
with a string of jewels, decked with a pendant mass of 
various fruits. Then the Nautch girls danced; poetic com- 
positions by good poets were sung; the multitude of men 
danced; juggler’s tricks that bewildered the eyes were seen, 
and betel and other things were given to the juggler; a great 
deal of camphor, saffron, and water was thrown. Great gifts 
were given, drums and other instruments were sounded.’ 


It will be noted that this is very like the modern 
Holi festival, of which an excellent description is given 
by J.C. Oman.{ But what is more important for our 
purpose is the connexion of the pole with dramatic 
performances, as is proved by the Bharata-natya-sastra, 
and is closely paralleled in Burma and Japan. 

That the vast majority of Hindu deities were once 
human beings there can be no doubt. A passage in the 
Rig-Veda (x, 129) is probably the earliest evidence for 
this, while it is fully confirmed by a passage in the 
Satapatha Brahmana,§ which recounts the method by 





* Ridgeway, ‘The Dramas and Dramatic Dances,’ pp. 211, 297-8, 393. 

+ ‘Hindu Tales,’ p. 143 (London, Luzac & Co., 1909). 

} ‘Brahmans, Theists, and Muslims of India’; see also the same 
writer’s ‘Indian Life,’ pp. 73 sqq. 

§ ‘Sacred Books of the East,’ vol. xii, p. 336. Cf, Manu (‘Sacred 
Books of the East,’ vol. xxv, p. 112, sect. 201): ‘From the sages sprang 
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which the ‘gods’ obtained immortality, thus plainly 
showing that originally they had been mere mortals. 

It has been shown in my ‘Dramas and Dramatic 
Dances’ that the ceremonials practised at the sowing 
season in order to ensure good crops are regularly 
directed to ancestral spirits, and that those after the 
ingathering of the crops consist of offerings of first- 
fruits to the spirits in gratitude for the harvest and to 
propitiate them for the coming year. Thus in China * 
all the four great seasonal sacrifices were and are offered 
to the ancestors, those of spring and harvest being the 
most important. So, too, in ancient Greece the great 
spring festival at Athens, the Anthesteria, was mainly 
concerned with offerings to the dead in connexion with 
the sowing, while the Eleusinia, held in September, was 
simply a great Harvest Thanksgiving, when the first- 
fruits of corn, or victims purchased with the first-fruits, 
were offered to Demeter, Persephone, Triptolemus, 
Eubulus and Athena, and other dead. 

As might be expected, India yields a good example of 
similar practices. The great Holi festival at the spring 
equinox is connected with the wheat harvest in Western 
India, and is celebrated by the masses with all sorts of 
orgies. Tradition ascribes its origin to a giantess slain 
by Krishna, who when dying asked to have a festival 
called by her name. As this tradition implies, it is 
undoubtedly bound up with death ceremonies, since 
some of its chief features, such as the lighting of the 
bonfire before the house and the sound produced by 
beating the mouth with the back of the hand, form part 
of the cremation ceremony all over India.{ Most sig- 
nificant is it that at this festival among the Marathas 
proper the vir, i.e. the warriors who died on the battle- 
field, are ‘danced’ by their descendants, who go round 
the fire with drawn swords until they get into a frenzy or 
believe themselves to be inspired by the spirits of the 
heroes. No one lights a bonfire until the Rajah lights 
that at the palace. Then the festivities begin. The 
prescriptive right of lighting the chief bonfire of the 





the manes, from the manes the gods and the Danavas, but from the gods 
the whole world, both the movable and the immovable in due order.’ 

* Ridgeway, ‘ Quarterly Review,’ April 1919. 

+ Gupte, ‘Hindu Holidays and Ceremonials,’ pp. 88-9 (edit. 2). 
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town, of heating the bath-water on that fire, and of 
dancing the vir or heroes round it, is still respected by 
all Hindus. In the Rajput and Maratha native States 
the palace Holi is guarded by sentinels for four days, 
and people who do not possess this right cannot enter. 


‘In the Dravidian* areas of Madras the bonfire is not 
prepared except in Tanjore, which is a Maratha State. The 
songs sung contain the lamentations of Rati the goddess of 
Love for the death of her husband Kamadev. This still in 
the Dravidian region represents the sorrow of the females at 
the loss of their fair-complexioned immigrant husbands. In 
some parts of the Madras Presidency a sham fight takes place 
between men and women.’ f 


The digging of the hole before each house, the 
making of the fire, and the representation of the de- 
parted heroes, point distinctly to ancestor worship. 
Amongst the Hos of North-Eastern India their chief 
festival, the Harvest-home, held in January when the 
granaries are full of grain and the people, to use their 
own expression, ‘ are full of devilry,’ is the great festival 
of the year. The ceremonies open with a sacrifice to the 
village god, almost certainly some deified man, with 
three fowls, two of which must be black; along with 
them are flowers of the palas tree; bread made from 
rice-flour and sesamum seeds are offered by the village 
priest, who prays that, in the year about to begin, they 
and their children may be preserved from all sickness 
and misfortune and that they may have seasonable rain 
and good crops, while in some iplaces prayers are also 
offered for the souls of the dead.t 

In all these festivals the spirits of the dead are 
believed to play a foremost part, while on the other 
hand there is no proof from India for a vegetation 
abstraction pure and simple, though there is abundant 
evidence, as in Burma and elsewhere, for a belief in the 
occupation of certain trees by disembodied human spirits. 
No better example of this can be cited than the belief 
that the spirits of the two thousand Sepoys killed by the 
Highlanders at the capture of Lucknow have taken up 





* It must be remembered that the Dravidians do not burn their dead. 
+ Gupte, op. cit., p. 89. 
¢t Dalton, ‘ Ethnology of Bengal,’ p. 196. 
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their abode in the dense plantation of eucalyptus trees 
planted close by after the Mutiny. The native gardeners 
are afraid to thin or prune the trees because he who 
cuts one of them is thought to be liable to misfortune.* 

It was shown in ‘ Dramas and Dramatic Dances’ that 
in Burma, China, Japan, and elsewhere, actors were and 
are regarded as the mediums or embodiments for the 
time being of the souls of those represented ; and accord- 
ingly it was argued that the same held good for 
India, inasmuch as the actors in the sacred dramas on 
Rama and Krishna are regularly Brahmans. This view 
is not only corroborated by the belief amongst the 
Marathas that those who ‘dance’ the vir become the 
embodiments of the departed warriors whom they repre- 
sent, but is completely confirmed by passages in the 
Laws of Manu ¢ which treat of the powers of a Brahman, 
especially in relation to the offerings to gods and to the 
dead. For on such occasions a Brahman not ‘only 
personates the god or the spirit of the dead man, to 
whom the sacrifice is made, but is regarded as a sort of 
embodiment or medium. 

A survival of this belief is found amongst the Bud- 
dhists of Ceylon.{ On the third or seventh day after a 
funeral a Buddhist monk (uwnnanse) is invited to the 
house of the deceased. He arrives in the evening, reads 
bana, i.e. ‘The word’ (passages from the sacred books), 
throughout the night, and in the morning is presented 
with a roll of white cloth and is asked to partake of 
food, chiefly of coarse curries, of those different kinds of 
which the deceased has been particularly fond. This 
ceremony is called Mataka Danaya (Gift for the dead), 
and the previous feast (after the funeral) Mataka Bhatta 
(Feast in honour of the dead), the two combined taking 
the place of an ancient rite observed in pagan pre- 
Buddhist times, and then also called Mataka Bhatta, in 
which offerings were made to the Petas, ie. to the 
departed ghosts of ancestors and near relations. Such 
offerings are of course forbidden to Buddhists. It is 
probable that such survivals are not confined to 





* I am indebted for this information to my friend Mr R. H. Macleod 
L.C.S., Lecturer in Indian Law, Cambridge. 

+ III, Sects. 188, 189, 204-241 (‘Sacred Books’), vol. xxv, pp. 110 sqq. 

t Buddhist Suttas; ‘Sacred Books,’ vol. x1; Introd. xliii. 
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Cingalese Buddhists, since in Tibet the Lamas reserve 
to themselves the right of acting in the Mystery Play 
with its manifestations of the gods and demons by 
awe-inspiring masks and the like. 

There can be no doubt that in mediwval times, and 
we know not how long before, dramatic performances 
were held at the great spring festivals already mentioned, 
and there is also no doubt that such were held in honour 
of dead and probably deified kings. It was pointed out 
in ‘Dramas and Dramatic Dances’ that the Dutangada 
(Embassy of Angada), the earliest extant shadow play 
(Chhaya-nataka), was composed for and presented at the 
spring festival, March 7, 1242, in honour of Kumara- 
paladeva I, who ruled in Gujarat c. 1142-72, the particular 
event commemorated being the restoration of a Siva 
temple by that monarch. His fifth descendant and suc- 
cessor got a dramatist named Subhata to compose it in 
honour of his ancestor. Subhata himself says in the 
play that it was acted at the festival of Lord Kumara- 
paladeva. Now in similar passages of other plays the 
same phrase occurs with the name of a god in place of 
the name of Kumara-paladeva, which indicates that the 
latter held for the time at least the position of a 
presiding deity. That Indian kings were deified after 
death is placed beyond doubt by a Kanarese inscription 
from Kurgod, which circumstantially relates how Racha- 
malla I of Kurgod, a devout Saivite, was favoured with 
an epiphany of Siva and after his death returned to 
earth in the form of a linga self-created at Kurgod,* 
where a sanctuary was raised and worship paid to him 
under the name of Udbhava-Rachamallesvara, ‘ the god 
Isvara of Rachamalla in (miraculous) revelation.’ 

But monarchs were not always content to wait for 
posthumous worship. Thus Rajaraja I, of Tanjore, 
in 1055 built a Siva temple in his own honour, and 
endowed in it a troupe of actors to perform the play 
of ‘ Rajaraja,’ a drama on his own life.t But we need 
not go back to medizval times for such cults. At this 
hour at Anekal in Mysore there is a performance in 





* L. D. Barnett, ‘Two Inscriptions from Kurgo’ (‘ Epigraphia Indica ’ 


vol. XIv, p. 265). 
¢ ‘South Indian Inscriptions,’ vol. 11, pp. 306-7. 
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honour of a dead king. Outside the temple is a circular 
mound said to represent Saindhava, the slayer of Abhi- 
manyu, son of Arjuna, the great Pandava chief. During 
the festival a huge head is placed on the mound and cut 
off. Sham fights also take place in imitation of the 
great battle in the Mahabharata, on the second day of 
which Abhimanyu slew Lakshmana, son of Duryodhana. 
On the thirteenth day he fell by treachery, fighting 
against fearful odds; and his son Parikshit became 
king of Hastinapura. It is worth noting that in the 
cult of Osiris the chief feature was a sham fight depict- 
ing the overthrow of his murderer Set, while in the cult 
of Wu, the founder of the great Chinese Chow dynasty, 
a dramatic representation of his decisive victory at Mu 
(B.c. 1123) was a leading element. 

But in India, as indeed in most regions, drama is of 
immense antiquity. Thus in the Rig-Veda there are 
dramatic dialogues, e.g. the Vrishtrakapi hymn, which 
treat of saga and myth and presuppose interlocutors, 
while in the age of the Brahmana literature there were 
recitations of old sagas, such as the Pariplava at the 
Asvamedha (Horse sacrifice), which told of the doughty 
deeds of the king’s forebears and were followed by 
other ceremonies, including the Dhritisomas, in which 
a Kshatriya lute-player sang staves in celebration of 
former victories, with the envoi, ‘He fought, he won 
that battle.’* This last will at once recall to the classical 
scholar the famous line of Homer, when Phoenix, on 
coming to Achilles’ hut, found him playing his harp 
and singing the ‘ glorious deeds of heroes (kAéa avdpér).’ t 

In the ancient Vedic rituals of the Pitrimedha, 
describing the ceremonies with which the bones of dead 
men were brought from their provisional resting-place 
for entombment in their final abode, there was a pro- 
cession with dance, music, and song. Thus in the 
Baudhayana-Pitrimedha-sutra, we read: ‘So the next 
of kin, so the women; then the dancing women in 
accordance shall go’; elsewhere we also hear of dance 
and song and musical instruments. These passages 
remind us of the processions of the gods’ images with 





* ‘Satapatha Brahmana,’ Sacred Books, vol. x111, 4, 3, 5, 
¢ ‘Iliad,’ rx, 189. 
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the dancers performing pantomimes referring to the 
legend of the deity, to which we will presently return. 
It must always be borne in mind that in India, as 
everywhere else, there is no real distinction between 
pantomime and drama. The pantomime is the presenta- 
tion of a theme dramatically by metre and rhythmical 
movement; the drama combines this pantomime with 
the spoken word. In the great epic of the Mahabharata 
there is only one definite reference to drama, and that 
is probably late,* while there is no mention in it of the 
Natakas. But as Nataka merely means the performance 
of Natas, and these are mentioned in Mahabharata side 
by side with natakas or pantomimic dancers, one cannot 
say that the Mahabharata knows nothing of drama. 

Though in the Jatakas we have no allusion to the 
drama, yet, strange though it may seem, the bones of 
the Buddha himself were honoured in much the same 
way as those of chieftains in the old Vedic days. After 
his death and the ceremonies at his pyre ‘the Mallas 
of Kusinara surrounded the bones of the Blessed One in 
their council-hall with a lattice-work of spears and a 
rampart of bows, and there for seven days they paid 
honour and respect and homage to them with dance and 
song and music and with garlands and with perfumes.’f It 
must be remembered that Gautama himself belonged to 
the Kshatriya (soldier) caste, and that it was on account 
of this that seven great Kshatriya chieftains begged to 
receive some of his relics. In view of these facts, in 
spite of the silence of the Jatakas respecting the Drama, 
it is not surprising that the oldest surviving pieces of 
Indian dramatic literature are the fragments from 
Turfan of two Buddhist plays, one a drama on the life 
of the Buddha, the other a Morality. 


The facts here stated seem to point to the conclusion 
that the drama arose from sagas and lays in honour of 
great men, and assumed the conventional classical form 
when the natas or pantomimes became the actors, the 
drama no doubt retaining for a long time large elements 
of the dance, as was certainly the case in Greece. This 





* Hopkins, ‘The Great Epic of India,’ pp. 54 sqq. 
+ ‘Sacred Books of the East,’ vol. x1, p. 131, 
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can be corroborated from modern India.* Thus the 
ballad of Desingu Raja, which is very popular in the 
North Arcot and Anantapur districts and is simply a 
story of a contest in the early 18th century between a 
Rajput chief and the Nawab of Arcot, is now popular 
on the stage; while similar ballads, sometimes also 
dramatised, are common in other districts; eg. those 
about famous Devotees, such as the story of Ramadas 
Gopanna of the Telugu country, and of Nanda the pariah 
saint of Southern India, which attract all classes. 

But these cases are not isolated, for it can be shown 
that in hundreds of temples all cver Southern India, as 
well as throughout Bengal, even in the private chapels 
of country gentlemen, not only do women constantly 
dance in honour of the person or persons worshipped in 
the shrine, but also dramatic performances referring to 
their lives or to particular incidents in their lives are 
given on their special festival days. That such per- 
formances are not mere modern developments, but of 
ancient date, is demonstrated by the fact that in many 
of the foundation deeds of temples it is ordained that 
the benefactions shall be applied to Ranga-Bhoga, that 
is, scenic representations of the life or legends of the 
deity, who of course is usually some deified human being 
—a fact which recalls the endowment of a troupe of 
actors by Rajaraja I at Tanjore. 

The nature of the personages honoured in such 
temples can be made clear from the Progress Report 
of the Assistant Archeological Superintendent for 
Epigraphy, Southern Circle (1913-14). We have two 
records of the 19th century A.D. coming from Peddakoda 
Magundla in the Palnad Taluk of the Guntur district 
(Nos. 174, 148). The former cites an earlier inscription of 
Saka 1435 Srimukha (A.D. 1513-4), and states that one of 
the ancestors of the donor, a certain Mantrimurtiguru, 
had after death actually become a Siva-linga in the 
Uttaresvara temple at Peddakoda Magundla. Another 
record speaks of a teacher of the Pasupata-Saiva sect 
who had similarly become a Siva-linga in the same 
temple. Evidently, like the present-day preceptors of 
the Lingayatas in the Canarese country, these teachers 





* ‘Dramas and Dramatic Dances,’ p. 204. + Ibid., p, 203, 
Vol. 236.—No, 469. Z 
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of the Pasupata-saiva sect were buried in the temple 
premises with a linga fixed over their tombs. In the 
course of time these came to be worshipped in the same 
manner as the lingas which had no connexion with the 
tombs. Thus another inscription shows that a chief of 
Rayadurga granted a village for the worship of the 
Isvara-sthana of his mother, ‘by which is evidently 
meant the shrine with a linga built over her tomb.’ The 
popular opinion current about the famous Siva temples 
of the South is that they must have been directly or 
indirectly connected with the tombs of great saints. It 
is not unlikely that the majority of the extant Siva 
temples are of this nature. One of the commonest 
conditions in the grants of estates to temples in India is 
that the income shall be employed by the temple for the 
purpose of Ranga-bhoga, which must mean (as we shall 
see) scenic representations of the sacred legend of the 
god of the temple. 

How persistent to this hour is the practice in India 
of deifying those who in life were in some way or other 
distinguished beyond their fellows, and of setting up 
cults and dramatic performances at their graves or 
shrines, cannot be better illustrated than by the follow- 
ing instance of the late Mr Arunachala Nadar, now 
worshipped at Eral under the name of ‘the Chairman 
god.’ In life he was the chairman of the Town Com- 
missioners, and he died somewhere about 1910. The 
story goes that thieves, hearing that some valuable 
jewels had been buried with him, broke into his tomb, 
but were driven out by his manifestation in the form of 
a snake. In 1914, a ballad was published in Tamil, 
entitled ‘The Marvellous Ballad, relating how the 
Chairman Arunachala Svami, whose grace descended 
in the town of Eral, drove away devils, etc. It is a 
series of dialogues in verse between the Svami and a 
number of devils whom he exorcised from the persons of 
as many women. It is quite dramatic in form and 
would probably be recited by as many persons. Aruna- 
chala’s epiphany dates from 1910, since which time he 
has regularly made his appearance to heal the sick, 
exorcise devils, supply offspring, and make himself 
generally useful. 

But there are stranger cults than this, as, for instance, 
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that of the dog at Alighar. The animal in life was the 
pet of a Christian family and was buried at certain 
cross-roads, where a marble monument was placed over 
it. Ina short time the natives began to worship it and 
to gather in large numbers.* This cult finds close 
analogues in the worship of many Burmese Nats.t 

So far we have no actual evidence for drama, in the 
full sense of the word, in the temple ceremonies. But 
Mr K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar, in his ‘ Historical Sketches 
of Ancient Dekkan,’{ supplies this want. ‘In the temples 
of Southern India (he says) there was invariably a 
spacious Ranga-mandapa, and almost all days dancing 
was practised there, and on special occasions dramas 
were staged conveying religious instruction.’ In a letter 
(Jan. 4, 1917), to Dr Barnett, Mr Narasimachar of Mysore 
states that 


‘every temple of note in Southern India has a number of 
dancing women attached to it. When the god is taken out 
in procession, they -precede the god. On certain occasions 
these dancing women sing and dance before the metallic 
figure of the god in the temple. They sing some well-known 


songs, such as those of Jayadeva or Tyagaraja, indicating at 
the same time by gesture (abhinaya) the meaning of the song.’ 


There can be no doubt that here we have a combina- 
tion of songs and pantomime, as in ancient Vedic times 
in the funeral procession of chiefs. In a letter to the 
writer (Sept. 6, 1914) Rai Bahadur Pandit Radha Krishna 
of Muttra, who furnished much valuable evidence to the 
Indian section of Dramas and Dramatic Dances, wrote: 
‘In Deccan there are dancing girls attached to temples 
who are called Dasis and Murlis, who daily perform 
dances before the idol.’ 

We have now a full explanation of the term Ranga- 
Bhoga in the foundation deeds of the temples. But still 
more important testimony is at hand. The late A. P. 
Sundaram Pillai, a good Tamil scholar, in his book 
‘Some Milestones in the History of Tamil Literature’ 
(1897), when treating of Tiru Nana Sambandha (p. 4), 
says that ‘he is decidedly the greatest and the most 





* Some rash anthropologists might take this cult for a Dog totem. 
+ ‘Dramas and Dramatic Dances,’ p. 235, 
t Vol. 1, p. 8837 (Madras, 1917). 
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popular of the Tamil Rishis. There is scarcely a Siva 
temple in the Tamil country where his image is not 
daily worshipped. In most of them special annual feasts 
are held in his name, when the leading events of his life 
are dramatically represented, for the instruction of the 
masses. Tiru Nana Sambandha is as real a person as 
Thomas Becket and is one of the three great apostles of 
Sivaism, his hymns being contained in the Tiru-murat. 
He may be placed in or about the seventh century of 
our era. 

Further searches will probably show many other 
such cults, not only of sages or devotees, but also of 
renowned warriors, and not only merely those of un- 
happy far-off days, but of some who have played their 
little part in modern times. For instance, there is at 
Madura an important cult of one Virasvami, a general 
of that place who slew himself there in the temple of 
Sokkanatha, and he is now worshipped there with annual 
sacrifice. There is a considerable literature about him ; 
and there is no reason to doubt that he is just as 
historical as Kuan Ti, the famous Chinese general of 
the Wars of the Three Kingdoms (A.D. 219-220), who 
has been long worshipped as the War-god over all China 
and who is honoured regularly with the performance of 
no less than ten dramas representing incidents in his 
career. But as yet we cannot learn whether the Indian 
general is honoured with like performances. 

As in some respects Travancore is perhaps the most 
archaic part of Hindustan, it is but natural that we 
should find in that area evidence similar to that just 
given. Pandit Ganapati Sastri of Trivandrum* says 
that ‘in Travancore there is a peculiar class of actors 
called Chakyars, who act the Nagananda and the Third 
Act of the Pratima-yaugandharayana at some temple 
festivals in a manner of their own.’ In a letter (Oct. 12, 
1917) he informed the writer that ‘the chakyars enact 
scenes mostly taken from some particular Sanskrit plays, 
viz. Subhadra-dhananjaya, Tapatisanvarana, Nagananda, 
Pratijna-yaugandharayana and Mattavilasa, and occa- 
sionally from the Puranas for entertaining the people 
assembled in temple festivals in this country.’ 





* Introduction to ‘ Pratima-nataka’ (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series). 
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According to Mr Edgar Thurston,* the traditional pro- 
fession of these chakyars is ‘ the recitation of religious 
tales at the festivals of the temples in Malabar; and this 
they do in a more or less dramatic manner. Many 
legends have been specially adapted for their recitation. 
There is a performance of this class at all the important 
temples.’ He adds that the chakyar is accompanied in 
his performance by a Nambiyar Brahman with a big 
drum and a Nangiyar or female of the same class with 
eymbals, Mr Subrahmanya Aiyar, himself a native of 
the country, informed Dr Barnett that the performances 
are either of their harikathas—a sort of popular variety 
entertainment on religious motives—or of a more elegant 
sort with a full orchestra; these are in addition to the 
regular Sanskrit dramas which Mr Ganapati Sastri 
mentions. Two of these, the Subhadra-Dhananjaya and 
Tapatisanvarana are on legends from the Mahabharata, 
while the Pratijna-yaugandharayana is on the story of 
King Udayana, a legend alsofrom the North. The Matta- 
vilasa is a very interesting little Sanskrit play.t The 
prelude tells us that it was composed by the Pallava 
king, Mahendra-Vikrama-Varman, who, from the titles 
there assigned to him and the phrases used in the prelude, 
has been identified with certainty with a king of that 
name who flourished early in the seventh century A.D. 

Now as the Nagananda, which is one of the favourite, 
if not the favourite drama, selections from which are 
performed by the chakyars, is a Buddhist play in five 
acts, by Harsha Deva, it seems very strange at first 
sight that it should be played at Hindu religious 
festivals; but Dr Barnett has solved this difficulty. 
The scene of the play is laid on the Malaya Mountain, 
ie. the Western Ghats of Malabar and Travancore, 
and its theme is connected with the pedigrees of three 
great families, while the protagonists are Jimutavahana 
and Garuda. Now, the epigraphic records of the Kolur 
and Devageri district speak of Basavura as being 





* Castes and Tribes of Southern India.’ 

+ Trivandrum Sanskrit Series (Nos, 43-63), The scene is in the slums 
of Conjevaram. It is a series of comic scenes in which figure a drunken 
Kapali (Saiva ascetic), who carries a skull for a begging bowl and cup, 
his wench, a Buddhist monk, a Pasupata Saiva, and a crazy ascetic 
(Unmattaka). 
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under the administration of a dynasty which claimed 
to belong to the lineage of Jimutavahana and the 
Khacharavansa or Race of the Birds, i.e. to the race 
whose head was the legendary kite of Vishnu, Garuda. 
This refers to the legend dramatised in the Nagananda 
and brings it into connexion also with the Silahara 
dynasty of the Southern Konkan (c. 782-1008 A.D.) and 
with Gonkadeva, who was reigning at Terdal in A.D. 
1122, all of whom claimed the same ancestry.* The 
plot of the drama was either wholly fictitious and these 
pedigrees were concocted on the basis of it, or else it 
embodies a genuine old legend of Malabar or Travan- 
core, which was the source of these pedigrees either 
directly or through the medium of the drama. The former 
alternative seems quite untenable, while the latter fully 
accounts for both the pedigrees and the appearance 
of a Buddhist play in orthodox Hindu festivals. Hence 
Dr Barnett infers that the performance of the Nagananda 
is one of the few cases in which a Hindu play is definitely 
associated with an ancient legend of the place where it 
is still enacted. 


Having now found throughout Southern India solid 
grounds for believing that Hindu drama arose from the 
celebration of the dead and not from the cult of Krishna 
alone, as has been held by many, nor from the worship 
of a Vegetation spirit or the Demon of the year, we 
turn to Bengal in confident expectation that the same 
conclusion will result from the fresh evidence now at 
hand from that great region. The late Dr J. D. Anderson 
pointed out to the writer that in Bengal, at this very 
hour, dances are commonly held in buildings called 
Chandi-mandaps in honour of the goddess Chandi; and 
this statement was confirmed by Rai Bahadur Pandit 
Radha Krishna of Muttra, who adds that ‘ these dances 
are held also in honour of other deities and saints. 
When religious rites are not in progress, the mandapa 
(shed) is often used as a village school, in which capacity 
it frequently figures in current literature, novels, and the 
like. The ceremonies are performed in the presence of the 
deity, and the Chandi-mandap is erected for that purpose.’ 





* Fleet, ‘Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts,’ pp. 536, 548, 
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It must be borne in mind that each old high-caste 
Hindu family has usually two shrines—one termed 
Thakur-ghar, where the salagrama, a round stone 
symbolising the god Narayana or a Siva linga, is 
worshipped daily by the priest. This is a sort of family 
chapel, and the gods there worshipped are regarded in 
some way as the protecting deities of the family. But 
other deities are worshipped in certain months; and for 
this purpose there is another shrine called the Pujar- 
dalan (‘ worship-house’), also termed Chandi-mandap, or 
Durga-mandap, Chandi being only another name for 
Durga, the chief deity there adored. These ceremonies 
last about three days and are attended with sacrifices of 
animals. In front of the Pujar-dalan there is usually 
another large hall for festivities called Nata-mandir 
(‘ dancing hall’), or simply an open quadrangle.* During 
these seasonal rites in honour of deities or on some 
important domestic ceremony, e.g. a wedding, Bengali 
Yatras or similar dramatic entertainments are enacted. 
If the temple or family dwelling-house possesses a Nata- 
mandir (an open pavilion with a roof) the performance 
takes place there. Otherwise it is held in the quadrangle 
facing the temple or in the case of a private house 
facing the Pujar-dalan.t Only the wealthier temples 
and families can afford such entertainments. 

Dr Anderson finally obtained from Rai Sahib Dinesh 
Chandra Sen, author of the standard History of Bengali 
Literature and of many other works in English and 
Bengali, and the unquestioned authority on the pre- 
English literature of his country, the following valuable 
account of the origin of serious drama in Bengal. 


‘The origin of Bengali Mangala gans, which latterly 
developed into melodramas, is to be traced to short hymns 
or adulatory verses, in honour of Manasa Devi, Mangala 
Chandi, and other local deities, to some of whom the Aryan 
Hindu Pantheon latterly opened its doors. These deities have 
attached to them each a tale of prowess and glory composed 





* For this information I am indebted to Prof. S, N. Dasgupta, 


Chittagong. 
¢ I owe this memorandum (through the late Dr J. D. Anderson) to 
Mr Atul Chandra Chatterjee, an old Cambridge man, now District Officer, 


United Provinces. 
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by village bards. These tales describe the good fortunes 
acquired by the devotees and the misfortunes that attended 
the non-believers. The gods and goddesses are often de- 
scribed as coming down from their respective heavens to 
fight on behalf of their worshippers. Like the Druids, they 
sometimes raised storms in the seas and by other ways 
punished those who would not accept them. The stories of 
Manasa Devi (the goddess of Serpents), Shitala Devi (the 
goddess of Small-Pox), Mangal Chandi (the goddess of 
Fortune), the Dharma (the Buddha), and even Satya Pir (the 
deity worshipped by the Hindus and Muhammedans alike), 
are full of glowing accounts of the favours and acts of grace 
done to the favoured ones, and of the misfortunes that 
attended those who entertained sceptical views in regard to 
their power and authority. 

‘These tales were originally in the form of short poems 
that could be recited in less than an hour’s time. Such 
recitations were held indispensable to, and formed a part of, 
the ritual of worship. As particular gods and goddesses rose 
in popular estimation, counting a large number of followers, 
new poets came forward to contribute to the development of 
these poems; and often a few brief adulatory verses of the 
earlier poets supplied the foundation of elaborate poems in 
which the main plot and its incidents were minutely worked 
out by the gifted poets of a succeeding generation. The 
period of worship also extended from a few hours to a full 
month or even more for the celebration of pompous rituals. 
The poems, as they grew in size and excellence, were no 
longer recited but sung and played before the particular 
deities, whose acts and deeds they described, by professional 
musical parties headed by the Gayanas or the minstrels. 
These people introduced many episodes into the poems for 
the purpose of creating a greater effect upon the audience ; 
and the dramatic element in the poems was gradually 
developed, though the lyrical feature still predominated in 
this class of performances. An element of humour was 
always added when the poems themselves lacked it, and this 
proved highly interesting. All this used to be done, as it is. 
still done, before the image of a god or goddess, when the 
deity is worshipped. The worship of a particular deity is 
attended by a performance of these musical parties. The 
Mangala gans and yatras have all originated in this manner. 
The difference between these two is that, whereas in the 
former verses are generally recited in a sing-song voice with 
singing and dance at intervals, the yatras aim at being more 
dramatic in form with considerable prose dialogues, though, 
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in the earlier of them, even conversation used to be con- 
ducted by means of songs. 

‘The chief place for the performance of a Yatra, a Panchali 
or a Kirtana has always been the Chandi-mandapa or court- 
yard facing a temple. Of course these players hold perform- 
ances at any time and anywhere, and there is not much 
restriction as to that; but the chief place for their perform- 
ances has always been the courtyards attached to temples, 
and the chief season of their activity and earning is that 
when the particular deities of whom they sing are wor- 
shipped. Even when a Kirtana or a Panchali is sung for 
ordinary purposes of imparting religious instruction or for 
mere amusement’s sake (at other times than that of worship), 
it is customary to place a picture of the god or goddess 
associated with the play in front of the party and audience, 
and the performers begin their play by reverentially bowing 
down before it.’ 


This important statement, together with the well- 
known fact that in the classical Sanskrit dramas the 
performances always began and ended with prayers to 
the gods, thus corroborates the conclusion at which we 
have already arrived from much more positive evidence, 
namely, that the Hindu serious drama had its origin in 
the cult of deified persons, a process which has been in 
full activity from the Vedic times down to the present, 
and that not merely in Bengal but all over Southern 
India. But I have elsewhere shown the same principle 
in full operation in modern times in Northern India, in 
the case of Hakikat, a Hindu lad who refused to embrace 
the Moslem faith and was martyred at Lahore in 1734. 
There is a considerable literature about him, and 
dramatic performances representing his fate became 
exceedingly popularall over the North-West Provinces ; 
but, as they led to great bitterness between Hindus and 
Muhammedans, the Government had to forbid them. 
There are two other historical characters, Gopi Chand 
and Puran, who form the subjects of very popular 
dramas all over the same region. Both of these were 
famous devotees and are believed to have found salvation 
during their earthly existence, thus corresponding 
exactly to the devotees of Southern India whose lives 
are similarly dramatised. 


WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. 
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Art. 8.—THE FICTION MARKET. 


1. The Master of Man. By Hall Caine. Heinemann, 1921. 
2. The Mountebank. By William J. Locke. Lane, 1921. 
3. Her Father's Daughter. By Gene Stratton Porter. 
Murray, 1921. 
And other works. 


In the years of unrecognised ease, before the War with 
its realities brought us to a truer perception of values, 
there was a tendency to decry the Victorian age as 
belonging to the backwaters of Time, and to eonsign to 
a vast derision its outstanding persons, their movements, 
works, ideals. The ethics and the eloquence of Ruskin 
and Carlyle, the economics of Mill, the inspiration of 
Tennyson, history as it was written by Froude and 
J. R. Green, the paintings of the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood, with much else characteristic that was limned 
or penned by the Victorians—with their fashions, of 
crinolines, wall-papers, whiskers—suffered the elaborate 
and rehearsed contempt of the new Jntelligentsia. 

The tendency was not unnatural. Progress is bound 
to alter conditions, and it is absurd to quarrel with 
progress. The sins, especially the artistic sins, of the 
fathers are visited upon the children; so that it is only 
fair that the children, retaliating, should discover the 
ideas of their parents to be extravagant, inadequate, 
wrong. Reaction, however, in this case has gone too 
far, for—leaving aside the exceptional human nobility 
of sacrifice proved in the War—save in science, that is, 
in material and not spiritual effort, the Victorian age 
has shown an incomparable superiority over anything 
discovered within the succeeding twenty years. 

The truth is especially evident in creative literature. 
In fiction, as in verse, though the lyrical poets have risen 
to their opportunity better than writers in prose have 
done, mediocrity has ruled and continues to prevail. 
With no lack of energy and even a colossal output, there 
has been a dearth of originality, and—since Mr Hardy 
put by his pen after the supreme effort of ‘The Dynasts’ 
—no outstanding figure; whereas the Victorians—for 
years their names will shine. By the side of Dickens, 
Thackeray, George Eliot, the Brontés, Meredith, to 
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mention but a few of those who rest in the familiar 
knowledge of every man, whom have we? A host of 
the well-meaning mediocre industriously at work, with 
hurrying pens scribbling for the hungry presses, and 
providing novels and the magazines, poor and popular, 
with stuff enough in any one year to raise Pelion, and 
upon it to pile Ossa, in mass prodigious! And what 
besides? One fact, characteristic and phenomenal ; it is 
known as the Best-Seller. The very name, habitually 
accepted, proclaims the cause and effect of the artistic 
drouth. The Muses are commercialised. Apollo is forced 
to become obsequious before the business-manager. 


At the head of this article are the titles of three 
novels, each of which from inception was assured of an 
enormous sale. Sir Hall Caine in the advertisement 
pages of his book, ‘ The Master of Man,’ gives facts and 
figures which add an interest to the volume even sur- 
passing the call of the fiction. It is easy to imagine 
Thackeray staring through his glasses at these par- 
ticulars, with a gleam of irony pointing the interest in 
his eyes; for here are revelations set down with a show- 
man’s frankness. To name but three of the books: of 
‘The Woman Thou Gavest Me,’ 475,000 copies were sold 
in English editions; of ‘The Christian,’ 653,098 (how 
admirable is the precision of those figures!); of ‘The 
Eternal City,’ over a million; and besides such enormous 
sales in these islands and overseas, these works have 
been translated into French, German, Danish, Dutch, 
Swedish, Russian, Italian, Spanish, Finnish, Bohemian, 
Roumanian, Greek, and Japanese. This means that 
not only is Sir Hall Caine’s name known the world 
over, but that to thirteen countries—from France in the 
West to Japan in the East—he stands as a literary 
ambassador and representative of our national mind. 
The thought is serious, more especially when it is recog- 
nised that the novels named, judged by the standards, 
are not good books, or even their author’s best. They 
are, indeed, his worst, having been written under the 
impulse of a certain rivalry, with the crudeness of action, 
colouring, and characterisation, the overstrain for effect 
and the flagrant emotionalism, which may win the 
plaudits of the undiscerning multitude, but must sadden 
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those to whom Art is a mirror to life and not a distorting 
and exuberant reflector. 

Let us, however, in a spirit of simple inquiry, examine 
these chief and typical ‘ Best-Sellers.’ In most novels of 
very wide popular appeal, a purpose, not too obtrusive, 
is found. The purpose of ‘The Master of Man’ is to 
right ‘the long martyrdom of woman through all the 
ages,’ by re-making the laws and re-telling the old tales, 
so that she shall be the equal comrade of man. Besides 
this excellent intention, the book endeavours to prove 
that a sin cannot be redeemed by any short-cut. Victor 
Stowell is as perfect and accomplished a young gentle- 
man as ever stepped the boards of melodrama. So far 
as we are shown, he had only one fault, and that in the 
circumstances was not inexcusable ; for, with a prescience 
and particularity only indulged by the gods of bravest 
coincidence, a girl, thrust from her home by a heavily 
villainous step-father, can find refuge—while the storm 
thunders and the rain is a deluge—nowhere else but 
under Victor’s roof. The result may be imagined, even 
by maiden-aunts. Before Bessie’s infant is born, Stowell 
has succeeded his father as Deemster; and so, under the 
urgency of galloping coincidence, becomes the judge at 
her trial for the murder of his own child. In the hands 
of a master what a theme! How moving, stirring, com- 
pelling, would Tolstoi or Dostoievsky have made it! Sir 
Hall Caine is otherwise. With the best will in the world, 
even to feel sympathy for Victor, for Bessie, for her dog- 
like lover, Alick Gell, in their predicament, the truth of 
emotion is prevented through an obvious shallowness. 

The people of the tale proceed along their ordered 
courses, and, with the exception of Bessie and her crazed 
mother, have no more vitality than a fashion-plate. The 
Deemster must, however, win his redemption without a 
short-cut. So, using the authority of his office, he con- 
trives Bessie’s escape on the eve of execution and gives 
himself up, proclaims his guilt in open court, and goes 
to prison, to win the inevitable happy ending; for his 
affinity, built of the same fire and clay as he, the blame- 
less and beautiful Fenella, elects to join him in the gaol, 
but as a wardress; and within its horrid walls they 
are married. Not, though, before Victor must suffer a 
further ordeal, which will certainly thrill the gallery and 
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subdue the pit. Guilt has made him unpopular. Those 
who applauded now attempt to lynch;.and a nasty lot 
they are, especially John Qualtrough, ‘with the small 
eyes of a sow and the thick lips of a cod.’ We must, 
however, quote, for Sir Hall Caine can be inimitable. 
Victor stands at the gaol gate. 


‘ At the next moment he was on the ground with a roar 
of hoarse voices and a rush of contorted faces around him. 
There were screams of lewd laughter and yells of merciless 
derision. Arms were raised as if to strike him. He felt 
himself being pushed and pulled by the police through the 
open gate and up the passage way to the portcullis. The 
crowd, not yet appeased, tried to force their way past the 
jailer and his turnkeys as if to lynch him. But they were 
checked by an unexpected sight. A young woman, in the 
costume of a nurse, with heaving breast, quivering nostrils, 
and flaming eyes, gushed (sic) through the gate with out- 
stretched arms to stop them. Then in a voice which vibrated 
with contempt and scorn, Fenella tried to speak to them. 

**“You... you... you...” she began, but further 
words would not come, and returning to the Castle she 
clashed its iron-studded gate in the people’s faces. The 
crowd broke up rapidly and slank away, subdued and 
ashamed.’ 


What, then, in this novel warrants the sale of 
hundreds of thousands of copies? It is written in the 
deadliest earnest, without a spark of true heart-felt 
sympathy. Not a glint of humour prevails to leaven it 
—otherwise probably it would not have been written. 
It has none of the sensitiveness of touch, of style, which 
makes every word the only right word. At best, it is 
just frank melodrama devised to appeal to the crowd. 
As an example of high Art it is nothing. Sir Hall 
Caine makes with laboured persistence the gesture of 
greatness; but his personality is insufficient to support 
the pose. 

We pass to Mr Locke, whose fiction, being natural to 
himself and not pretentious, appears sincere, in spite of 
its demonstrative fantasy. His scale of values is not 
precisely true; but the effect is sufficiently happy, for 
the reason that, habitually seeing mankind as a congress 
of unveiled eccentrics, he peoples his books with the folk 
of his heart, and so wins a consistency of artistic truth. 
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It is rather surprising, in view of his pronounced fantas- 
tical bent, to find him among the ‘Best-Sellers’; yet 
there assuredly he is, with everything he writes proved 
acceptable. Sometimes his conception has fallen very 
flat, as with the ponderous ‘Jaffery’ and the sickly, 
tiresome ‘Stella Maris’; but anyhow with this, his latest 
novel, ‘The Mountebank,’ he has done well for his 
devotees. His man of men, Andrew Lackaday, belongs 
to the attractive company of ‘The Beloved Vagabond,’ 
and therefore, with his peculiar calling, fits pleasantly 
into these pages, and is true to type. The topsyturvydom 
of the War provides the opportunity, it being fully in 
accord with the paradox of realised fact that the circus 
trick-artist, Le Petit Patou, of Australian birth, should 
enlist in the British Army and rise to the command of 
a brigade. Naturally, the gallant general, with his 
chestful of ribands, attracts the right mate, the daughter 
of a peer. Lady Auriol Dayne loves the transformed 
clown, who silently reciprocates; until, the War being 
over, he must return to the houp-lé and Elodie. Of 
course, convenient opportunity then provides the neces- 
sary happy ending. Mr Locke has a bright pen, and 
when his theme is suitable, as it is in ‘The Mountebank, 
he writes happily; but even in these fortunate pages 
come passages of heaviness; and, as Macaulay’s school- 
boy would know, even on that phase of perfection to 
which such omniscience has been translated, when the 
fantastic grows leaden it is weightier than plumber’s 
lead. 

With Gene Stratton Porter we pass to a different 
order of ‘ Best-Seller.’ This lady has the requisite earnest- 
ness, with a very little humour, and an ardent purpose. 
Also, she enjoys a redeeming sincerity, and a love and 
knowledge of nature, deep and well-used, which proves, 
it seems, especially captivating to suburban dwellers 
with restricted gardens. Her great commercial success 
is the more extraordinary because of her determined 
American idiom, and the very different environment of 
her stories from that to which her readers in England 
are accustomed. ‘Her Father’s Daughter’ is typical of 
the author. Linda, the heroine, is an amazing girl of 
seventeen. Her qualities and accomplishments would 
knock the old-fashioned blue-stocking into a cocked hat 
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(the metaphor shall not be mixed!); for, as Henry 
Anderson says of her, 


‘ You’re the darndest kid! One minute you’re smacking 
your lips over cream puffs, and the next you’re going to the 
bottom of the Yellow Peril. I never before saw your combi- 
nation in one girl.’ 


Neither did we, except in some previous work from 
the same inspired pen. Linda was, indeed, darnder than 
the darndest—a schoolgirl, yet an authority on American 
politics and on world affairs; an expert botanist with a 
peculiar knowledge of herbs used by the Indians, and a 
faculty for describing them, and the soups and dishes to 
be made from them, profitably in journalism ; a complete 
motorist; an artist capable of designing and drawing for 
magazine covers; a young woman determined, when she 
has passed her ‘scholastic course,’ to marry the right 
man and to have six children. And, somehow, Mrs 
Porter justifies the prodigy. The doubtful point in the 
novel is the purpose. The peaceful invasion of America 
by the Japanese leaves us cold; yet the author ventures 
to show how even Japs of thirty, men with hair dyed to 
obliterate the white, enter the schools to compete for 
prizes with young America. The purpose, as she puts it, 
does not march; but there is more than enough in the 
book to keep her infinite readers faithful. 


Such is the ‘ Best-Seller’ as tested by these examples. 
The only sure essentials seem to be a full plot and a 
complete story of adequate length with a happy ending, 
led up to in convincing earnestness; plain lucidity and 
no subtleties of humour, wit or phrase; conventional 
circumstance ; recognisable people, even although they 
may not be humanly true; a handsome strong hero, 
with, if possible, a square jaw; a heroine altogether 
lovely and amenable to suffering, but with a shrewd 
vein of common sense; an ardent love-interest, occasional 
emotionalism a little lime-lit, and (possibly most im- 
portant) consistency in kind with the earlier efforts of 
the same pen. It has no greatness, and no promise of 
futurity. At the best, these books are journeyman work 
done by fortunate journeymen; and so, too, with the 
next and lesser group of ‘Best-Sellers,’ of whom the 
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most prominent examples are Miss Ethel Dell, with her 
hectic heroics and violently over-coloured scenes and 
persons; Mr Horace Vachell, with his constructive 
adroitness and the good average of quality which he 
never can surmount; and Mrs Elinor Glyn, with her 
frankness of the key-hole and the counterpane and the 
snigger of rich vulgarity. May they enjoy their golden 
day; for them there is no to-morrow ! 

And what of the rest of the world of fiction—of those, 
not Best-Sellers, who yet have an established position ? 
Facts continue disquieting. Mediocrity continues to rule, 
with the standard of excellence decreasing. Here is a 
simple test. How many of the writers who, in 1913, 
were accepted and recognised, are achieving work of a 
quality equal to their earlier best? Is there improve- 
ment, as should be with the true artist? Simple ques- 
tions, not to be comfortably answered. An individual 
here and there—as Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith—meets the 
test; but the rest, comparatively legion, are generally 
lost in faded echoes of their former selves. Two causes 
of this condition are indifferent reviewing and, in an 
actual though less evident degree, the misinformed 
babble of the coteries. The newspapers have yielded 
shamefully to the pressure of their ‘commercial side,’ 
and give smaller space than ever to the critical appre- 
ciation of books; while some have closed entirely their 
literary columns. This loss to letters is accentuated by 
the poverty of the reviewing that prevails. No book by 
an accepted author can be so bad but somebody with a 
pen and the opportunity will range it with perfection, 
allowing it to blaze for a moment in company with the 
mightiest before it falls to oblivion. 

Such want of discrimination is harmful. The hungry 
sheep look up and are not—guided ; with the result that 
the lending libraries, especially in the provinces, are 
loaded increasingly with literary lumber, and the general 
taste, as well as the knowledge of the coteries, is vitiated. 
Of sound and stimulating criticism there is little. Even 
the accepted guides have tendencies to partiality, so 
that, unless a writer’s name is known to the literary 
editor—the commercial reasoning of the Book Trade 
penetrating even to the nobler sphere—his work is 
hardly likely to be noticed at all. Between the bathos 
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of the incompetent reviewers and the prejudice of those 
who know, even a brilliant book by an unknown has 
small chance of recognition. Often originality is proved 
a drawback. Instead, the author must have a pre- 
liminary publicity. Let him get into the paragraphs or 
write head-lined journalism for a time, when everything 
becomes possible; but, meanwhile, the space grudged to 
reviewing is spent on the hackwork of the favourites, 
with occasional parentheses of complaint that inspiration 
is dead and the future of literature a prospect of fungus 
and dust. 

Then the coteries. An actual, though less definite, 
influence in the building of literary reputations are the 
well-meaning people who meet in crowded rooms and 
restaurants, somewhere between Bedford Park and Peru. 
If the critical standard of this Jntelligentsia were based 
on a sound knowledge of the established works of the 
mind, the most useful of forums for the sifting and 
enrichment of popular opinion would abound, and worth 
might look for a reward which at present is squandered 
on the unworthy; for, much as certain cliques in polities 
go about fondly repeating particular words—proletariat, 
propaganda, etc.—so these coteries of the pseudo-literary 
busily murmur the names of passing realists; not the 
great realists but the small, present-day passengers, who 
see in their own emotions and habits tremendous natural 
forces and work out prose threnodies of their own dingy 
passions, expressed with an infinitude of trivial incident. 
These self-portraitists—they have no dream, or glimpse 
of ennobling imagination, or any ideal, only a passing 
trick of the pen, the ink of melancholy, and an enormous 
self-conceit. 

Every aspect of life is worthy of artistic expression. 
As Whistler claimed that a painter should master all 
the departments of his art and practise them, realising 
the true, whether particular or impressionist—portraits, 
nocturnes, anything else—so the writer of fiction should 
not be content to plough in one rut, following his own 
footsteps with a fatal iteration. To portray the personal 
and the spiritual amid the habits and emotions of every 
day is, therefore, a good thing, so long as it is not the only 
thing ; for, besides Reality, there is Romance in the world, 
and it must win expression. But to the writers of the 
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dingy hour, self-photographic, without resources but 
those of their own limited experiences and feelings, 
there is no romance in life, no song, no dream, or any 
escape from the dark commonplace which begins on 
the back-stairs and ends at a safe distance from the 
bath-room door, 

Reaction from such dinginess has possibly now set in, 
for Reality is not the monopoly of any one school and 
cannot for ever live upon itself. It should indeed vitalise 
everything, especially Romance, for mankind in its highest, 
most actual, moments has inevitably been touched with 
the absolutely romantic. Jeanne d’Are riding from 
Domrémy in her ordinary frock of red, Falkland in despair 
calling for ‘Peace, Peace!’ in the very jaws of the 
marching armies, Sidney in the sacrifice at Zutphen, 
Napoleon gambling with his star before the débacle of 
Waterloo—it needs but the simplest examples from 
recorded history to prove that the principles of truth 
and romance, of reality and vision, are nearer to each 
other than breathing and closer than hands and feet. 
To exclude the spirit of romance, as the puddle realists 
determinately have done, is to render their realism 
untrue. 

At the same time romance must be guarded lest it 
fall into fustian. In the infinite walks of literature no 
incompetence is more glaring than that shown by certain 
so-called romanticists. They -have played to rags the 
plumed poses, mechanical clash of swords, hard riding 
and jingle of spurs, which had become stock and stagey. 
These conventions are still admirable, stimulating, 
healthily stirring, when given with propriety and sincerity ; 
but too often have they become time-worn tricks to 
cozen the inexperienced, and the fruits of an exhausted 
fancy, with anachronism their ironical shadow. 

Both these schools of fiction—the Realistic, the 
Romantic—are right in general and wrong in extremes. 
Romance is needed in a workaday world with its drab- 
ness of commonplace and eternal trivial round; while 
Reality is necessary to keep the imagination true. Will 
not our established novelists, even at the risk of losing 
something of their sales, aspire to new courses, and get 
away from their over-trodden tracks, even although, as 
is too often the case, their publishers insist ; also will not 
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the reviewers more clearly encourage any endeavour to 
escape from the hackneyed—always provided that what 
is written has, if not the melody, at least the cadence of 
style? There is an infinite opportunity for work of the 
right excellence. It is, for example, grievous to see the 
class of fiction, the serial stuff, which the girl-typist 
reads in her tea-shop and the train, when she might so 
easily win an infinite enjoyment from Sir Walter Scott, 
Jane Austen, ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ ‘ Jane Eyre,’ even ‘Tom 
Jones. Fielding’s great work is actually in essence 
cleaner than the mawkishness the little lady reads, just 
as the frankness of ‘The Beggar’s Opera’ is less dirty 
than much that has been enacted in the name of musical 
comedy. 

We want a restored standard. Let critics and coteries 
renew their acquaintance with the greater works of the 
world—the Book of Job, ‘ Quixote,’ and also realise anew 
the warm humanity of ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ 
‘Esmond, ‘Pickwick,’ and then require from writers 
work in better keeping with the lofty traditions of 
English prose. Then we may hope; for the Novel is, or 
should be, to these days what it was a few years since, 


much as the Play was to the Elizabethans, a mirror held 
to nature, reflecting the manners and thought of the 
times, the expression of a brave mind on questions 
zesthetic, artistic, spiritual, social, political; a work of 
beauty, a thing of joy. 


C. E. LAWRENCE. 
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Art. 9—NEW LIGHT ON MEDIAIVAL ENGLAND. 


1. Chapters in the Administrative History of Medicval 
England: the Wardrobe, the Chamber, and the Small 
Seals. By T. F. Tout, M.A. Two vols. (Publications 
of the University of Manchester; Histor. ser. 34.) 
Longmans, 1920. 

2. The Evolution of Parliament. By A. F. Pollard, M.A. 


Longmans, 1920. 


As in modern England Parliament represents the 
paramount political power, constitutional history for- 
merly inclined to look on the past development also 
from the parliamentary point of view. Stubbs indeed 
taught us, how much the English commonwealth owes 
to the strong monarchy of the Conqueror, to the two 
first Henries and Edward I. He showed that it was 
the king’s court which served as the council of state, 
occasionally expanded into the great assembly, the 
mother of the House of Lords; and how from that 
royal household the oldest offices of state, Exchequer 
and Chancery, as well as the central courts of law, split 
off. But he left to his successor to explain the later 
development of royal administration after Henry II. 

The gap is now being filled by Prof. Tout, a deep 
and far-sighted historian worthy of his late master—we 
know no higher praise. If hitherto the political life of 
the 13th and 14th centuries, so far as it allows at all of 
a philosophical explanation, has been illustrated by the 
evolution of parliament and national institutions only, 
the two volumes before us, which are soon to be completed 
by another pair, teach us that this method could reveal 
but half the truth. It is rather the king’s household 
which, in the age of the Plantagenets, prepared a large 
part of the financial basis for their administration at 
home as well as for their futile attempt to retain their 
French possessions, and for their premature plan of 
uniting the British Isles under one sceptre. 

The royal household, undifferentiated at first, was the 
source of all offices of state. It survived when Exchequer 
and Chancery had grown out of it. Its two organs, 
already before 1200 called ‘chamber’ and ‘wardrobe,’ 
were chiefly financial institutions, but served partly, in 
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contradistinction to the continental ‘chamber,’ as a sort 
of secondary chancery for administrative purposes. The 
medizval lack of systematic order, nay, of distinct 
notions, as to political institutions, suffered one office 
to overlap the other, distributed identical functions to 
different boards, and fused the notion of the king as a man 
with the crown as the head of the nation. No wonder, 
then, that Chamber and Wardrobe constituted not only 
‘he king’s privy purse and managed his personal 
sorrespondence, but also provided, received, and paid 
money for public affairs and drafted and sealed writs 
of administrative force. The describer of England’s 
present system of government may indeed omit ,the 
green cloth of King George’s court; its lineal ancestor, 
however, under the Edwards, stretched its influence far 
beyond the verge of the royal household. 

In the early Middle Ages the camera, i.e. bedroom, 
appeared as the safest place where the owner of the 
house could deposit his treasure. The chamberlain of 
the Anglo-Saxon court, which was organised after the 
Frankish pattern, served therefore also as the king’s 
treasurer. A Treasury distinct from the Chamber makes 
its appearance directly after the Norman Conquest. 
William I’s chief treasury at Winchester was, however, 
something more than a storehouse of gold and silver. 
It kept also the Domesday-book, the origin of which we 
cannot conceive without supposing the pre-existence of 
a staff of economically skilled clerks; just as, to our 
mind, the Anglo-Saxon writ, coinage, and Danegeld seem 
sufficiently to prove that the crown before 1066 employed 
secretariats answering to the later Chancery and Ex- 
chequer-treasury. Those Winchester officers, endowed 
with land in Hampshire and called chamberlains and 
sometimes treasurers, had, so early as 1135, formed a per- 
manent body with a fixed salary. The English Treasury, 
though not an imitation cf the Norman, was intimately 
connected with the treasury at Rouen; the King-Duke 
received and paid private or national money promis- 
cuously in one place or the other. While the Treasury 
remained fixed in the old West-Saxon capital, the Chamber 
continued to follow the king’s person. It was staffed 
with distinct officers able at the same time to transact 
general affairs of state. As these often touched finance, 
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the Chamber could not but overlap the Treasury. But 
the two institutions were separate under Henry I. No 
unlettered layman being able to master all the treasury- 
work of writing, accounting, and auditing, the king gave 
the treasurership henceforth to a carefully trained clerk. 

A third financial organ, the Exchequer, existed in 
England so early as 1117 and in Normandy in 1130. It 
accepted from the continent, no doubt in consequence of 
a definite act, the method of the abacus for keeping 
accounts, but continued the Anglo-Saxon practice of 
farms and tallies, through the medium of the Chamber, 
which, therefore, might be styled its grandmother, if we 
call the Treasury its direct mother. It soon subordinated 
and absorbed this its parent, leaving to Winchester a 
mere money-store without an office. Before 1177 the 
seat of the Exchequer was fixed at Westminster. 

Prof. Tout, turning former investigations to the best 
advantage, examines all the recent researches about 
Norman finance. He not only makes use of the 
important books by Dr Poole and Prof. Haskins, but 
even of a modest paper in a review; and he adds newly 
detected facts as well as original remarks. He warns 
us, for instance, with his usual conscientiousness, not to 
feel too sure about Henry II’s chief merit in administra- 
tive progress; such an impression might be caused by 
our scanty knowledge of the bureaucracy under Henry I. 
The Chamber remains essentially the same under both 
rulers. The Exchequer, on the other hand, appears 
separate, after 1159, under its own clerical treasurer and 
with two chamberlains who have no longer anything to 
do with the Chamber. 

Nevertheless, the Chamber continued to play an 
important réle as a second treasury, viz. as the king’s 
privy purse and personal chancery, the officers of which 
used to be rewarded by a bishopric or the chancellorship, 
and to live in intimate association with the king’s 
person. But it was the Exchequer which gained the 
high position of a national finance department, and 
received the bulk of public revenues. The Chamber, 
however, continued to administer separate royal manors, 
and to collect the profits from forests, vacant prelatures, 
and many fines. It kept its own rolls, now lost, and 
possibly used a special seal. Its chief post, the hereditary 
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chamberlainship in the hand of a powerful magnate, was 
reduced to a nominal dignity in the 13th century, when 
the crown became jealous of powerful noblemen. Two 
knights, called chamberlains and endowed with sergeantry 
land, performed the non-literary work of the Chamber, 
for instance, the purchase of robes, harness, and furniture 
for the royal court, while all accounting and drafting 
of letters and writs, which often enough overlapped the 
Chancellor’s department, were left to clerks. We meet 
again with this duality of lay officers in the two 
stewards, who down to Edward I’s time stood at the 
head of the household, and in the two Exchequer 
chamberlains mentioned above. 

Administration requires documents. In order to 
validate them England, where the notarial system was 
exotic and but rarely employed, had no other way 
than the seal. (Prof. Tout omits the crosses made in 
default of signatures by witnesses to charters, doubtless 
as belonging to an obsolete system.) Edward the Con- 
fessor introduced the sea] of majesty ; its characteristic 
of being pendant and two-faced was possibly an imitation 
of the leaden bull authenticating papal letters.* This 
seal and the office of its custody, the Chancellorship, 
came doubtless from the continent, but not from 
Normandy. The Anglo-Saxon court must have possessed 
not only, as we have seen above, an office like the 
Treasury of later times, but also a scriptorium similar 
to the Anglo-Norman chancery, because only here can 
the technical writ in its rigid form, which the Normans 
were glad to adopt, have been invented.t{ Under 
Henry I the master of the scriptorium, who was at 
the same time the Chancellor's deputy, drafted the 
documents which the Chancellor was to seal. Under 
the Angevin kings, Chancery records attain, in regard 
to both quantity and quality, a higher degree of 
excellence than those of any other medizval govern- 
ment, the Papal curia alone excepted. The English 
Chancery was also competent to draft documents for 
the King’s French dominions. It issued, from Henry II's 





* On the origin, however, of the representation of the king enthroned, 
and on the same shape of seal employed by Cnut, see Bresslau in Archiv 


‘ fiir Urkundenforsch,’ vi, 26, 57. 
+ Cp. Bresslau, p. 48 sqq. ; on sealed Anglo-Saxon writs, p. 54. 
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time, three kinds of documents, discernible by text-form 
and seal, viz. charters and writs, which comprise the 
two classes of letters-patent and letters-close (i.e. those 
addressed to a single individual); these latter being 
again, so early as 1177, subdivided into Liberate (i.e. pay), 
Computate (i.e. credit), Perdono (i.e, I relax), ete. No 
wonder that, in consequence of such an expanded 
competency, episcopal dignity no longer seemed an 
advancement incompatible with the Chancellorship, sur- 
passed in official power by the Chief Justiciarship only. 

While, down to about 1170, one seal had sufficed for 
all the documents of government, the Exchequer now 
became the first department in Europe to use its own 
particular seal. As the Chancellor with the great seal 
was still accompanying the king, he sent his deputy to 
the Exchequer who, before 1250, became its permanent 
officer under the title of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Another seal, the small or privy seal, was required by 
the king, because the small strips of parchment on 
which his private letters were written could not bear 
the heavy great seal appended, and because he could 
no longer take the Chancery with him on all his 
journeys. By 1208, the small seal was appropriated 
for the Chamber, which henceforth developed its own 
secretariat ; it is altogether a special feature of English 
administration to beget as many secretariats as there 
are seals. Still the Chancery continued to record on its 
close rolls the letters-close under privy seal, with the 
exception of those warrants that commanded the 
chancellor to apply his great seal to a document; they 
frequently occur under John. Soon after his time the 
Chancery began to separate from the royal household ; 
it was, however, even under Edward I, not com- 
pletely localised at Westminster. 

The Chamber, limited as it had been for a generation 
by the Exchequer, was in the 13th century overshadowed 
by its own department, the Wardrobe, which now became 
the centre of the household and, under Edward I, almost 
of the whole government. Warderoba meant in the 12th 
century the small room attached to the chamber, where 
precious ornaments, jewels, money, plate, and valuable 
documents were kept. The royal wardrobe grew under 
John, and still more after him, to the rank of a finance 
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office with a secretarial of its own and its own records 
and rolls. A solitary garderobarius, the successor of the 
Anglo-Saxon hreglthegn, had indeed appeared so early 
as 1165. Fifty years later, however, a Keeper or Treasurer 
of the Wardrobe emerges; and we find this office per- 
forming a common task jointly with the Chamber. The 
earliest household accounts, those of 1224-7, first printed 
in Prof. Tout’s work, belong to the Wardrobe; and the 
Chamber henceforth dwindles into obscurity, to be 
revived again shortly before 1307. 

The barons opposing Henry did not intend to modify, 
but only to utilise, the administrative machine created 
by an autocratic monarchy, and to drive it by the agency 
of their own partisans. Simon de Montfort, indeed, 
interfered with the household posts; he appointed new 
stewards and gave to a knight (hardly from anti-clerical 
motive) the keepership of the Wardrobe, staffed before 
and after only with clerks. If in that revolutionary age 
state government began to be severed from the royal 
household, this process, retarded by a strong monarch 
like Edward I, was due rather to inherent political 
necessity than to a constitutional programme. Mont- 
fort’s confounding of Chancery and Wardrobe proved 
how unable he was to compass a systematic administrative 
reform. The baronial claim to appoint the Chancellor, to 
fix his salary, and to shorten the duration of his office, 
helped, it is true, to further the independence of the 
Chancery ; but the personal greatness of the Chancellors 
had already enhanced its importance in the year 1190. 

To establish such a distinction between government 
and court in English finance, the duality of treasuries 
had paved the way; the Exchequer might serve the 
nation’s economic administration and the Wardrobe the 
king’s privy purse, the more so as the Exchequer paid a 
great deal of the Wardrobe’s revenue and audited its 
accounts. But it took a long time before this logical 
division was accomplished. The Wardrobe received half 
its income from sources which were called ‘foreign’ (i.e. 
not normal), because they arose directly from the 
pockets of the nation, not through the medium of the 
Exchequer; and it spent much less for the royal house- 
hold than for public purposes; it paid, for instance, for 
the court 20001. annually and for a Poitou expedition 45661. 
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Gradually it rose to the rank of a general war-office and 
admiralty, with all the accompanying financial responsi- 
bilities, while it played at the same time the rdle of a 
household treasury and private chancery. After 1234 
the Keeper of the Wardrobe represented the king’s 
personal treasurer as well as the custodian of the privy 
seal. He ceased to stand under the control of the 
Chamber and rose to become the clerical head of 
the royal household, the lay head of which was the 
Steward. 

Just as we saw in another office sprung from the 
royal court the hereditary magnate receding before the 
working element, when, instead of the noble chief 
chamberlain, two chamberlains did the real business in 
the Exchequer and two in the Chamber, so the hereditary 
senescalcia hospicii—or Anglie, as the proud earl preferred 
to style it—though emphasised by Montfort under 
Henry III and by Lancaster under Edward II, lost its 
real functions to the working stewardship conducted by 
two household officers, and, from the reign of Edward I, 
by one steward. 

Nor did Henry succeed in his attempt to rule after 
the pattern of his Norman ancestors through domestic 
servants; the Exchequer and the Chancery were upheld 
by the baronage as national offices; they, and no longer 
the royal household, constituted the centre of administra- 
tion. Nevertheless the Wardrobe grew continually. It 
obtained a treasure-house in the New Temple in London, 
which was serving already as a place of deposit for the 
Exchequer, and it distinguished one of its clerks by the 
official title of Controller. 

For the queen and for the king’s children, though 
minors, were organised special wardrobes, the accounts 
of which were audited in the Wardrobe and later in the 
Exchequer. The queen’s wardrobe received 3000/. a year, 
but ran into bad deficits. As baronial households used 
to copy the customs of the royal court, every magnate 
kept his own wardrobe; some of their account-rolls are 
still preserved. It shows the quasi-regal state of Thomas 
of Lancaster, that this lord of five earldoms could spend 
8000/.a year. The ‘ great’ Wardrobe was the outcome of 
the mandate given to some wardrobers to buy, store, 
distribute, and to account for certain wares like cloth, 
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furs, wax, and spices. Under a ‘keeper-buyer’ and an 
usher it remained responsible to the Wardrobe, but 
enjoyed independence in 1253 and after 1279. One of 
its storehouses was in the Tower, where also the ‘ privy’ 
wardrobe of arms, which separated from the Wardrobe 
in the early 14th century, had its seat. 

The Wardrobe attained its highest importance in war- 
time. The standing household troop of thirty sergeants- 
at-arms and archers under knights and bannerets, 
commanded by the steward, then expanded into an 
army. The wardrobe clerks, who did not fight, conducted 
the warriors, among them the baronial men who served 
as soldiers, from their home to the place of muster, 
organised, paid, and equipped them, provided ammunition, 
arms, horses and carriages, and stored victuals. The 
Wardrobe accompanied the king in his wars, even over- 
seas, when its expenditure used to swell to threefold the 
normal annual sum. During such periods the Wardrobe 
abroad replaced not only the Exchequer, which mean- 
while was doing wardrobe work in England, but also 
the Chancery. Such a reactionary confounding of the 
functions of different offices agreed well with arbitrary 
autocracy. Henry III did not, it is true, abolish the 
Chancellorship, as contemporary princes jealous of their 
too powerful ministers did, but he wanted to give it, like 
every other government post, to a dependent domestic ; 
he assigned the fees for applying the great seal to the 
separate Hanaper department, which was to account to 
the Wardrobe; and he wished to assimilate the Chancery 
to the Wardrobe altogether. In 1264, while visiting 
France, he left the Chancellor in England and entrusted 
the great seal to a household officer to use it partly as if 
it were a privy seal. 

The real privy seal, single-faced and showing the 
king’s shield of arms, was first used in 1242 by the 
Exchequer. In this year the Exchequer lent its own seal 
to replace in England the great seal taken over to France 
by the king. Sometimes, however, the privy seal was 
used by the Chancellor as a seal of absence, while Henry 
was in France. Though originally planned for domestic 
purposes and kept by the Controller of the Wardrobe, it 
became about 1280 a subordinate seal of state, employed 
in numberless affairs of the nation. In consequence the 
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king began to use a new ‘secret’ seal for household 
business—a practice that grows clearer after 1311. 

The barons, after 1297, in opposition to the king and 
the Wardrobe, which had become a supplementary office 
of state, strove for a long time in vain to restrain the 
growing abuse of the privy seal. They bore ill-will 
against this unpopular engine of oppressive prerogative, 
which interfered with the traditions of Exchequer and 
Chancery and even with the procedure of the courts of 
law. Upholding the Chancery rights against the Ward- 
robe, they succeeded in taking the privy seal from it 
and in entrusting it to a special keeper responsible to 
parliament. Henceforth the office of privy seal became 
a semi-independent branch of the household.* Still the 
keeper of the privy seal was a king’s secretary. Baldock, 
who in 1323 rose from this post to the Chancellorship, 
retained his tight hold over privy seal and wardrobe 
and followed the unfortunate though not new-fangled 
plan of assimilating the offices and staffs of the great 
and privy seals, of subordinating the latter to the 
Chancery, and of establishing a centralised secretariat 
for all departments similar to la grande chancellerie 
royale. In England, however, bureaucracy, though it 
triumphed in the several departments, did not attain 
systematic unity of administration. 

Prof. Tout’s second volume covers the reigns of 
Edward I and IL Burnell and the two colleagues to 
whom King Henry’s heir had entrusted his interests 
in 1270, became, without baronial nomination, the 
administrators of England during the years 1272-4; and 
Lord Edward’s wardrobe was henceforth the king’s. 
Like his father, distrustful of magnates, Edward preferred 
to govern through household officers, selecting all his 
famous ministers from the Wardrobe. The post of 
premier, first filled by Chancellor Burnell, was in Edward's 
last years held, for the first time in English history, by 
the Treasurer. In some of the careers of the civil 
servants, which Prof. Tout accurately investigates, often 
correcting the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ appears 
already a regular system of advancement; a king’s clerk 
becomes in the wardrobe cofferer, controller, and keeper, 





* Its rolls, ordered to be written in 1326, no longer exist. 
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and is afterwards elevated to the Exchequer. Though 
rewarded with a bishopric, many a former adherent, like 
Bek, fell away from the king’s side, joining the opposi- 
tion against him and Edward II. 

These ecclesiastics, occupied in all sorts of secular 
business, financial, administrative, diplomatic, and war- 
like, could hardly lead a religious life. But, though 
nearly 100,0007. passed through their hands every year, 
they remained free from the corruption for which the 
king had to punish high judges, and from the larceny 
committed in the king’s own treasure by the monks of 
the royal abbey. They must have been hard workers 
indeed, considering the immense deal of business 
accomplished by only six or eight wardrobe clerks, who 
were only in time of pressure assisted by chancery 
clerks. Below the wardrobe controller stood the cofferer, 
entrusted with the details of book-keeping. The 
humblest posts were those of usher, who took 44d. a day 
in wages, and sub-usher; they arranged the journeys of 
the Wardrobe to Gascony, Wales, Flanders, and Scotland, 
as well as through England. Though the household 
ordinance of 1279, printed with many other valuable 
materials in this volume, does not betray any pro- 
grammatic innovation, the Wardrobe under Edward I 
became embodied as a complete organisation, and attained 
the summit of political power. Each night the Wardrobe 
officers, together with the stewards, drew up the daily 
accounts of the household—and such ‘daybooks’ are 
still in existence—and annually the general accounts of 
the whole household. Nevertheless, we cannot help 
regarding as somewhat too sweeping, the remark of 
Prof. Tout, who is mostly so sparing in generalities, that 


‘the whole state and realm of England were the appurte- 
nances of the king’s household; the army was the household 
in arms; parliaments and councils were the household afforced 
to give the king advice . . . they had sprung from the house- 
hold.’ 


If possibly some household politician or juristic lawyer 
so far exaggerated the prerogative, the theory of which 
was growing while it was decaying in practice (as 
Stubbs says), there certainly was no lack of anti-royalists 
who would have fiercely opposed the courtier. We 
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readily believe, however, that all political progress issued 
from the brains of that small circle of loyal statesmen 
selected by the monarchy, which was later called the 
Privy Council. It had not yet executive power nor did 
it possess its own seal, though its advice was often 
realised by writs under privy seal. Its bureaucratic and 
clerical vein, well emphasised by Prof. Tout, seems to 
forbid our calling it merely feudal. In 1300 both 
Chancery and King’s Bench were ordered to aceompany 
the king—a reactionary measure proving, as Prof. Tout 
explains, the wish of the barons that the king should 
hear the advice of these state officers, which would be 
more palatable to the magnates, who claimed to be the 
crown’s ‘ natural’ counsellors, than the vote of office clerks 
and courtiers. The royal ministers played indeed the 
leading part in the parliament of 1305; and the keeper 
of the privy seal, whom Prof. Tout shows to be identical 
with the secretary, began about this time to intervene 
as the king’s most intimate adviser between the crown 
and the Chancellor. 

The Wardrobe under Edward I constituted a second 
chancery as well as a second treasury. It served the 
financial administration, as a more elastic instrument, 
better than the older Exchequer in its stiffened tradi- 
tions. Prof. Tout illustrates from copious sources the 
high amounts received and paid by the Wardrobe; they 
rose, almost, year by year, from 24,0007. to 125,000/. and 
left heavy yearly deficits of from 30,0007. to 40,0007. The 
creditors belonged to all classes of men, from the banks 
of the Ricardi or Frescobaldi to a humble cross-bowman. 
The credit operations thereby required, the borrowing 
from bankers, which the ecclesiastical prohibition of 
usury forbade to be funded into loans with interest, as 
well as the use of wardrobe debentures and exchequer 
tallies in the mode of later treasury bills, all deserve the 
careful attention of the specialist in the history of 
finance. The disorder of governmental economy in the 
last years of Edward I, and the disproportion of his 
magnificent plans to his limited means, are here 
illustrated by dry figures and by the fact that his ward- 
robe accounts were not finally audited till 1330. 

It is only want of space that forbids us to accompany 
Prof, Tout through his last chapter on Edward II, by 
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excerpting, as we have hitherto done, in his own words 
so far as possible, his leading ideas and a few of the 
numberless facts newly displayed by him. If, however, 
these pages contribute to accelerate the due appreciation . 
of an admirable work of devoted scholarship and ripe 
judgment, their purpose will be fulfilled. 


The work of the well-known historian of the Tudors 
is sure to attract a wider circle of general readers than 
are likely to be interested in the investigation of 
obsolete administrative antiquities. Parliament being 
the very core of England’s political life, and the British 
Parliament having become the model of innumerable 
assemblies all over the world, a book on its development, 
or rather its philosophical essence judged historically, if 
(as does the work before us) it teems with well-selected 
facts, original combinations, illuminating comparisons, 
suggestive problems, and new proposals to solve them, 
cannot but leave its mark upon all future views of the 
British constitution generally as well as on the political 
question how any nation can govern itself by means of 
elected representatives. Prof. Pollard’s unprejudiced 
impartiality, wideness of view, and felicitous expression 
reflect honour on the memory of Maitland, whose re- 
searches in the origins of Parliament and of the constitu- 
tion he has ably carried on. He enriches his story by 
reproducing original disquisitions, chiefly from the Rolls 
of Parliament of the 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries. But 
he also surveys the last thousand years of British society, 
in its widest sense, including Church and State, from the 
point of view of an expositor of Parliament. 

It is no mean praise for the institutional value of the 
House of Commons, that this keen observer should retain 
his firm belief in it. His chief argument for parlia- 
mentary government consists in the possibility of 
discussion between divergent interests. It is only by 
representation that democracy can govern an empire, 
and that a national state remains compatible with 
self-government. Self-government, opines its faithful 
adherent, made England readier to admit even the 
claims of other peoples. Opposed to hero-worship and 
bureaucracy, he declines on the other hand to accept 
the referendum, syndicalism, and guild-socialism, and 
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admonishes Labour not to forget its spiritual aims. 
Though disliking the mob and well aware how few persons 
are able to judge of political questions, and how every 
government requires professional experts, he is content 
to see the highest political sovereignty reposed in the 
electorate—an electorate involving universal suffrage 
and the general will of the people. Are we to supply 
‘behind it’ after ‘and’? Or does the author identify 
the nation’s will with the vote? The masses vote under 
the party’s whip. Is it not rather the party which sways 
the real sovereignty of democracy? Our guide remains 
silent about party as well as about the responsibility for 
the formation of public opinion of its prompter and 
mouthpiece, the Press, or of the social influences which 
pay it. And will His Majesty the People always 
administer the nation’s capital, invisible goods included, 
in such a way that the children may enjoy their 
ancestors’ inheritance ? 

Under the heading ‘The British Realms in Parlia- 
ment’: the author proposes to change the moribund 
House of Lords into a representation of the different 
states of the imperial commonwealth, like the American 
senate. Without unity of race, language, tariff, law, 
and church the cohesion would be warranted only by 
the consent of the members. The judicial committee of 
the Privy Council ought, says our author, according to 
Lord Haldane’s plan, to appear periodically in sessions 
throughout the British realms. 

In contradistinction to the leading doctrine, shared 
by us, which derives the House of Lords from the 
advisory side of the Curia regis, i.e. the monarch’s 
council of state, Prof. Pollard prefers to see its ancestor 
in a court of law, the Curia’s judicial aspect. Maitland 
had indeed pointed out that a plea could be adjourned 
from King’s Bench to Parliament; that judges formed 
the core of its membership; that in 1305, the earliest 
date at which we are informed of its proceedings, it was 
chiefly occupied with petitions ; and that in compliance 
with such petitions it often set the courts of law into 
more rapid action. Our author adds as an argument 
that many parliamentary forms and expressions hail 
from law courts (just as do, we may remark, those of 
many a Teutonic institution, for instance, the gild), and 
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that the House of Lords was and is the supreme court 
of appeal. The magnates of the 13th century, however, 
by themselves lack such a power. Possibly a certain 
affinity between Parliament and judicial proceedings, 
may lurk in two further trifles : the Speaker, the origin of 
whose office remains problematic to our author, may have 
got his name prolocutor from the Anglo-Saxon forespeca ; 
and the arrangement of the seats of the lords, according 
to the oldest engravings reproduced in this book, may 
go back to the four benches of the Teutonic doomsmen. 

To a court of law, however, an accused party or two 
litigants must essentially belong. Nor was it justice, 
but a share of government and its emoluments, that 
the barons aimed at when they cried for more frequent 
parliaments. Prof. Pollard, indeed, explains lucidly that 
gradually those petitions originally coming from indi- 
viduals grew into common petitions, by aiming at the 
same purpose, and therefore attained political import 
and furthered legislation. As whole corporations gave 
in petitions, thousands of provincial people came in 
contact with the centre of state; and the crown knew 
well that the petitioners would be more willing to grant 
taxes, if their wishes were granted. Nevertheless, those 
unorganised travellers from the country to Westminster 
differed widely from the knights and burgesses coming 
to parliament, because these were elected by, and were 
not only responsible to, but also bound, their constituents. 

Prof. Pollard has ingeniously discovered, in a field so 
well ploughed already, the new fact that the nine assem- 
blies summoned by writ between 1275 and 1298 nowhere 
bear the official name of Parliament, and that the fifteen 
‘parliaments’ of that period were not summoned by 
writ. These Parliaments, he concludes, were small 
judicial councils, while financial and general affairs were 
left to the large assemblies of feudatories summoned by 
writ; and he supposes Edward I to have amalgamated 
the two institutions by summoning them to the same 
place and term and to common sessions for certain 
purposes. But could such a bipartition exist without 
being remarked in some contemporary writer or record ? 
Nor was the limitation to judicial business or the 
exclusion of non-judicial councillors absolute in the 
so-called Parliaments. 

Vol, 236.—No, 469, 2B 
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Emphasising the embryonic state of Parliament before 
the 14th century the author quotes Fleta, who seems to 
ignore the continuous unity of preceding and ensuing 
sessions, when he speaks in the plural of the king’s 
‘parliaments, which are to him nothing but expanded 
great councils of state. The summoning of representa- 
tives of boroughs and counties to Westminster for legal 
affairs possibly suggested to Edward I the wise measure 
of giving the election of members of parliament to the 
county court. But Edward did not create the House of 
Commons—still less did Montfort; nor did he introduce 
hereditary peerage, which in many respects looks now 
unlike its ancestor, by his special writ of summons. 
(This last statement, though historically incorrect, has 
been converted into a legal fact because it was acknow- 
ledged by law.) Nor did the division into two Houses 
exist under him. The three estates are indeed mentioned 
for the first time in 1421, under the influence of the 
French constitution. The author ought not, however, 
to deny that the clergy formed one estate; the duality 
of convocations is no counter-argument. He considers 
it still necessary, doubtless with good reason, to refute 
again popular errors though long exploded ; for instance, 
that the crown’s financial demands were the sole or even 
the first purpose of Parliament ; that every subject (before 
1918) was represented ; or that representation was in the 
days of yore coveted as a privilege by the electors or as 
an honour by the member. The Commons did not, as 
our author repeats, from the first constitute a necessary 
element of parliament or one estate, nor did Knights 
and Burgesses then deliberate together. The Lords did 
not form two estates; else the assent of the Commons 
would not have been absolutely required for the validity 
of a law, nor could the temporal lords, as they did in the 
14th and 16th centuries, have outvoted the prelates on 
questions of the gravest importance between Church 
and State. 

Many happy remarks about the social influences of 
Parliament are scattered through Prof. Pollard’s book. 
For instance, he points out that the higher middle classes 
were drawn into closer contact with the centre of the 
state in proportion as sessions were short but frequent, 
and almost every time attended by new members. The 
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social gulf between the classes in the 14th century seems 
to him narrower, and nobility a less exclusive caste, 
than it is in our day. England’s national and political 
unity, doubtless strengthened by Parliament, is here 
chiefly ascribed to the merit of Parliament. But it 
existed before 1300; and its causes—insularity, and the 
work of the Norman monarchy being perhaps the chief 
—in contradistinction to the conditions of less lucky 
neighbours, have often been explained. As the history 
of the English State begins for Prof. Pollard in 1066, 
he could not pay regard to the opinion I expressed in 
1913 * and have not changed since, that the ecclesiastical 
and bureaucratic sides of the Norman great council, the 
predecessor of the House of Lords, find their lineal 
ancestry in the witena-gemot. It is not without hesitation 
that I dare to commend to his revision a sentence in 
a field entirely his own: ‘The politicians who effected 
the Anglican reformation claimed that religion should 
be the affair of the people and not the domain of the 
priests. We seem to hear the biographer overrating 
his hero, or possibly the lecturer desirous of catching 
the ear of his audience, when Prof. Pollard deems 
Parliament to be England’s greatest gift to civilisation, 
or when he measures the political genius of a nation by 
the success of its representative system. 

The remarks about Germany and her politicians were 
penned while the flame of international hatred was 
raging. The rich and often thoughtful literature about 
the future freedom positively paving the way to a higher 
social aim, in contradistinction to the negative liberty 
from fetters, which exists on the subject of Rechts- and 
Volksstaat, has apparently never reached him. Fair 
judge as he is, he would certainly, if he could study it, 
modify his condemnation in a revised edition, which his 
spirited work amply deserves. 


F, LIEBERMANN. 





* «The National Assembly during the Anglo-Saxon Period’ (Halle, 1913). 
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Art. 10.—A HISTORY OF FRENCH ARCHITECTURE. 


A History of French Architecture, from the death of 
Mazarin till the death of Louis XV, 1661-1774. By 
Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. Two vols. Bell, 1921. 


EnG.isH scholarship is debtor to Sir Reginald Blomfield 
for a remarkable series of books; and it is no small 
feat that one so busily occupied with the practice of 
his art should have done so much for its history and 
criticism. His first venture (in conjunction with Mr 
Inigo Thomas) was the little volume on the ‘Formal 
Garden in England’ (1892) which gave an impetus to the 
planning of gardens. The woeful ‘landscape gardening,’ 
which had run out in the waggling paths and shrubberies 
of suburban plots, has been discredited; and one of the 
definite architectural gains of our time and additions to 
the beauty and pleasure of life has been the spread of 
this out-of-doors design. 

Sir Reginald’s next task was the ‘ History of Renais- 
sance Architecture in England’ (1897). Some volumes 
of lectures and essays followed. In 1911 he brought out 
the first part of his French history, from the reign of 
Charles VIII to the death of Mazarin (1494-1661), and 
the two volumes before us bring it down to the limit the 
author has set himself. Much research has gone to their 
making. The buildings in their present condition have 
been studied and compared with the rich material of 
elevations and plans provided by the French draughtsmen 
and engravers of the 17th and 18th centuries. But beside 
the monuments themselves and the records of design for 
these and others that have disappeared, a mass of evidence 
is now available bearing upon the authors of the build- 
ings, their official superiors, their assistant staff, the 
sums paid them, and the time occupied in construction. 
The most notable of these sources is ‘Les Comptes des 
Batiments du Roi’ for the reign of Louis XIV, to whose 
printing and editing M. Jules Guiffrey devoted so much 
patience and learning. There are, besides, the proceedings 
of the Academy of Architecture, the correspondence of 
the Directors of the School of Rome, and other magazines 
of fact. From such documents the author, as in his 
previous volumes, draws conclusions about the share of 
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architects in various works which sometimes challenge 
accepted history. Among previous critical authorities 
J. F. Blondel, the architect-historian, comes in for high 
praise, and his views are often endorsed by his 20th- 
century successor. 

The book has the amount of illustration it could bear 
without expanding beyond reasonable limits of size and 
cost. The plates are reduced versions of the engraved 
plans and elevations of Marot and others, supplemented 
by Sir Reginald’s own pencil sketches. For completeness 
photographs are also needed, in spite of their peculiar 
disabilities, but for these we must go to the collections 
of Planat and Riimler, to monographs on Versailles, the 
Louvre, and the Chateaux of France. One of the best 
productions of the kind is the ‘Petit Trianon’ of Messrs 
Arnott and Wilson, an exhaustive array of measured 
drawings and well-executed photographs. The order of 
Sir Reginald’s book is biographical, with occasional 
chapters of introduction and summary. It is written 
with its author’s customary lucidity and vigour. 

Sir Reginald Blomfield’s scholarship has never been 
mere scholarship ; it has aimed at practice, and he con- 
tinues to restate and drive home the doctrine that was the 
burden of his English history and of the earlier French. 
His attitude and insistence are best understood if we 
recall the doctrines that he was up against when he 
began to write. Ruskin, the prophet of a previous 
generation, was alive to beauties in the enrichment 
of architecture rather than to its large essentials. For 
him and his followers the Renaissance was a dead hand 
‘ upon the intense and fine imagery of medizval building. 
Morris and the Arts and Crafts group who succeeded 
looked upon the architect as a ‘man in the office’ who 
smothered the life of the ‘craftsman’; and their ideal 
was a state of things in which a building would come 
together by the co-operation of the stone-worker, wood- 
worker, and so forth, without the intervention of a 
general designer. Now, whatever we call such a designer, 
he must certainly have existed when the great Gothic 
buildings took shape. A period followed when this general 
control was more uncertain. The tradition of Gothic 
construction lingered while Renaissance detail filtered 
in. The amalgam had many charms, witness such a 
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building as the Chateau de Montal; but it was inevitable 
that with knowledge of what had happened in Italy the 
day of the scholar-architect should succeed, with a more 
conscious effort after mass, scale, and proportion, a 
different social standing and enlarged authority. As 
Brunelleschi had broken the reign of the master-builders 
in Florence over the problem of the Dome, so in France 
Philibert de !Orme and Bullant, in England Inigo Jones, 
returned from Italy, stand at the opening of the new 
chapter. Sir Reginald would allow of course that much 
rich possibility in motive and material was lost in the 
rather theoretical austerity of the new departure; he 
instances indeed the delightful Manoird’Ango. His point 
is that ornament and detail are not architecture, and 
that the new departure was inspired by that principle. 

So much is clear. More difficult is it to formulate 
the peculiar balance between living freedom and a 
pedantic revival of classic elements which Sir Reginald 
holds to have been maintained till towards the close of 
the 18th century in France and England. The claim is 
that what the scholars imported the artists established 
as a fresh vernacular tradition. It is evident that, when 
architectural design began to look backward as well as 
forward, when the architect was doubled by an archzo- 
logist, there must be danger of the dose of learning 
overpowering the art, a danger the greater as the 
archeology became more exact. The great men of the 
Louis XIV-XV period, Sir Reginald argues, contrived to 
borrow the features of Roman and Italian design with- 
out pedantry, using them as so much ‘material’ in a 
‘language’ embracing old terms and new; they could 
dispense with the ‘orders,’ and still more with their 
‘superposition, and design as free from slavery to the 
past as the greater Italians. But archeology in the 
end became too strong, reinforced by Pompeii and Greek 
temples; and under its tyranny the free life of the 
tradition foundered. 

From this point of view ‘ tradition’ means a limitation 
of the elements accepted for the play of design, so that 
a store of experience in their handling grows from man 
to man. The plant must not be at the mercy of con- 
stant uprooting or of reckless manuring; it must take 
from the museum stores no more than it needs for its 
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proper life, yet must be fed with past examples of fine- 
ness, if it is not to run out into weediness or sterility. 
The artists must be aiming sufficiently at doing the same 
thing to be half-automatic about a great part of their 
design, and yet alive in the margin left for originality. 
If these conditions of health apply to all artistic tradition, 
they have peculiar force in the case of architecture. A 
painter can make endless experiment at little cost before 
committing himself to his final form, and remake a 
failure. An architect is not free to pull his work to 
pieces, unless he be a Francois Mansart working for a 
complaisant millionaire; he can only conjecture roughly 
the effect his design will have in the solid. The more 
therefore he can use the experience of his masters and 
contemporaries and treat as accepted doctrine the main 
matters of building, the less is he subject to disaster, 
and the freer to concentrate on his margin of difference 
from a substantial lump of common experience. 

These are the advantages of ‘ tradition’ as such, but 
the author is brought up early in his book against an 
influence that affected its health in France. What was 
the effect upon it of the foundation and activity of the 
Academies? Historically the Academy of Painting and 
Sculpture came about as a refuge from the tyranny of 
the guilds. Only the King’s artists were free from strict 
supervision and interference by medizval corporations ; 
and this freedom was secured by the inclusion of 
privileged artists in the new body. The Academy of 
Architecture, on the other hand, grew out of a con- 
sultative committee formed by Colbert, which became 
professional at the time of the Louvre competitions. 
The members of both were very definitely the King’s 
servants and to some extent his pensioners ; and they 
were unable to leave the country save by his permission. 
But to the new servitude there was another side. Those 
artists, enrolled by the State, were employed by the 
State. In this country we have a State machinery for 
the training of artists, but not its complement—work 
for them when they have been trained. In Paris the 
craftsman who was trained was also employed in the 
State manufactories of Gobelins and Sévres; and 
painters and sculptors, as well as architects, were engaged 
on the vast royal projects at Versailles and elsewhere. 
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Apart from these historical differences, the lead- 
ing conception of an academy is that of an authoritative 
school, preserving a body of tradition and moulding 
the new generations in its light. With such an ideal 
few would quarrel. But the sad historical truth is that 
the schools of the academies have never been able to 
maintain this position, and that the living schools have 
had to grow up outside of them. The French Academy 
of Architecture has perhaps come nearest to the ideal 
in the fine tradition of workmanship it has fostered, 
and also in educating a line of highly competent, brilliant, 
and learned draughtsmen ; and this has depended on its 
most definite educational venture, the setting up of the 
school in Rome with its system of prize pupils. But this 
success was itself to prove a danger to the health of the 
‘tradition’ which is to Sir Reginald the life-blood of 
architecture. The more intensely and closely the 
students of the School of Rome studied and rendered the 
remains of ancient architecture, the nearer came the day 
on which these would be religiously copied and ‘ revival- 
ism’ smother the freedom of the designer. Archzo- 
logical study has its own life and logic. When it had 
exhausted Rome, Greece was waiting for it; when it had 
revived Greece, the Middle Ages took their turn; the 
architect ended with a surfeit in a museum of styles. 
The villains of the piece were for Sir Reginald the 
‘amateurs '—Winckelmann, De Caylus, Quatremére de 
Quincy. But is it not inevitable that research should 
breed its own professionals? Moreover, in tilting 
against ‘amateurs,’ Sir Reginald is on rather treacherous 
ground. As against the professional master-builder 
Alberti, the man of new ideas, was an amateur; so was 
Claude Perrault the doctor, Inigo Jones the painter, 
Wren the man of science who became architect. 

Sir Reginald Blomfield, who is himself an excellent 
type of Academician, says the best he can for the 
activities of the French Academy, but, when he comes to 
sum up the results of a regime of stricter authority, his 
instinct as an artist revolts, and another attitude is 
forced upon him. He looks back with regret to the days 
of his hero Francois Mansart; and for the namesake 
Jules Hardouin Mansart, typical architect of the Colbert 
system, he has contempt and a dislike that approaches 
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loathing. The practical instrument of the academic 
period was an Office of Works in which J. H. Mansart was 
agent and tyrant in the architectural sphere of the royal 
patronage, as Charles le Brun in that of painting and 
sculpture; and our author, following St Simon, pictures 
him as a skilful, self-seeking diplomatist, who could 
manage the King by flattery, and an entrepreneur who 
was rather an organiser of other talents than an original 
and fine artist ; one who sucked their brains or sterilised 
their gifts, and prostituted the School of Rome to his'own 
purposes. 

Whether this is fair to Mansart as an architect 
must depend on the extent to which the work credited to 
him is admitted to have been that of ‘ghosts.’ Sir 
Reginald is convinced that the massive Orangery at 
Versailles is completely beyond his range, and probably 
the work of Desgodetz, the fine student and draughtsman 
of Roman antiquities, though he is not elsewhere on 
record as an architect. There remain, credited to Mansart, 
the chapel at Versailles, with its curious transfer of the 
main point of view from ground floor to tribunes, the 
stables of the same palace, the dome of the Invalides, and 
other famous works. None of them is first-rate, though 
the level is high, and the Galérie des Glaces, where, if 
anywhere, Mansart must have put forth his strength, is 
at crucial points, such as the junction of the vault with 
the order, a failure. The moral appears to be that pre- 
cisely such types as Mansart and Le Brun are apt to 
be employed by patrons like Louis XIV and Colbert. 
A Charles I, himself a man of taste, may pitch upon an 
Inigo Jones; the more commonplace tyrant, with his 
academy or committee, may obtain first-rate business 
and organising power, but is likely to secure only a high 
mediocrity in art. Here is Sir Reginald’s judgment on 
the man and the period, the fifteen years of active 
Louis XIV building : 


‘Taking J. H. Mansart’s work as typical, one has to inquire 
what was his positive contribution to French architecture. 
Did he improve on the work of his predecessors in plan, 
elevation, or detail? Did he really develop the art and 
carry it beyond the point at which it was left by Francois 
Mansart?... Mansart appears to me to have failed to do 
anything of the sort, but on the other hand he so exhausted 
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the building resources of the country that his successors found 
little left for them to do, and had perforce to occupy them- 
selves with the invention of successive modes in decoration 
and the cultivation of the fashionable amateur. .. . 

‘On the whole I come to the conclusion that, notwith- 
standing the vast amount of building undertaken in the reign 
of Louis XIV, no great advance was made in that period, 
except in domestic planning.’ 


The whole period treated begins with the death of 
Mazarin, the date at which Louis XIV assumed full 
control of the immense powers concentrated in the royal 
hands by the policy of Richelieu. The leaders of the old 
aristocracy had been ruthlessly subdued by the Cardinal ; 
the disgrace of Fouquet now removed another competing 
figure, who threatened to outdo the King in the splendour 
of his display; and artists who had built and decorated 
Vaux-le-Vicomte were taken over into the royal service. 
These were Le Vau the architect, Charles Le Brun the 
painter-organiser, and André Le Notre, who carried out 
in vast garden-plans the sculptures and mirrors of Le 
Brun’s interiors, the water of fountain basins and canals 
taking the place of glass. Perhaps the existence of 
Fouquet’s chateau-palace had something to do with the 
determination of Louis to throw his resources into the 
development of Versailles. In any case Colbert was 
unable to obtain more than a spasmodic and distracted 
attention for the claims of Paris. The minister had 
little interest in the arts as such, or confidence of 
judgment. His aim was the practical one of fostering 
national production, and his desire that money spent for 
the glory of the King should at least add to the beauties 
of the capital. He saw with despair millions being sunk 
in the sandy and swampy wastes of Versailles, and 
struggled to direct expenditure upon the reconstruction 
of the Louvre. Considerable works were undertaken 
there, but never pressed through; they remained 
incomplete at the end of the reign. At Versailles, on the 
other hand, construction was feverishly pushed on, 
buildings were improvised and completed for the King’s 
occupation by miracles of pressure, and by armies of 
workmen; the death-roll among them, indeed, seems to 
have reached a military scale. 

Versailles, then, remains as the chief monument of 
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the fever of building that possessed the King until 1690. 
This was unfortunate in a period whose watchwords 
were symmetry, proportion, the organising of a building 
from end to end by one directing mind. By a point of 
obstinacy which was possibly also piety, the King 
refused to have the little chateau demolished which his 
father had built as a hunting box and supplement to St 
Germain. Charming in itself, the chateau of brick and 
stone was to remain throughout a centre for vast 
additions, successive wings advancing en échelon dé- 
bordant, till the whole became a caricature of the 
characteristic chAteau-plan of the time. This arrange- 
ment, as opposed to the older four-sided court plan, 
consisted in a three-sided structure, the main body at the 
back, wings at the sides, and a grille on the fourth side 
to enclose the forecourt. A result is that the far side, 
being visible from outside the square, is apt to be 
overwhelmed in perspective by the wings; and it is 
difficult to subordinate these to any central ‘feature.’ 
At Versailles this could not be attempted; and the vast 
arms sprawl] outwards from the tiny head and shoulders. 
The chief effort of the reign was expended on a patch- 
work, the superhuman ambition of whose size was not 
matched with a corresponding scale or unity. 

At the Louvre also there was the complication of an 
existing building and of a plan already modified once. 
When the fortress of Philippe Auguste and Charles V 
was marked for destruction, Pierre Lescot had planned a 
four-sided court to be decorated with the sculpture of 
Jean Goujon. The fragment completed had been 
quadrupled in extent by Le Mercier’s plan, and his still 
existing central pavilion on the west side built. But his 
scheme was arrested halfway by the appointment of Le 
Vau under Louis XIV; and Le Vau suffered the same 
fate. When the King was persuaded in 1665 to sanction 
the completion on the east, Colbert was dissatisfied with 
Le Vau’s design, and called in the architects of Paris to 
criticise. They promptly produced designs of their own. 
At this stage began what was on one side an intrigue, 
but on the other a notable departure in French 
architectural history. Charles Perrault, secretary to 
Colbert, had a brother Claude, a doctor by profession, 
but an architect by study and endowment. A design by 
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Claude Perrault was brought forward, and this and the 
rest were forwarded to Italy for further criticism. 
The Italian architects, like the French, volunteered 
designs, but in the upshot the renowned Cavaliere 
Bernini was summoned to Paris and invited to produce 
a scheme. It looked as if a fresh Italian invasion was 
to submerge the growing French-Italian tradition. 
Fortunately the design produced was a very bad one, as 
even Colbert saw with the aid of the Perraults. The 
Cavaliere had a royal progress, was flattered and 
pensioned, and a feint was made of carrying out his 
plans. But in the end Perrault’s design was adopted 
under a committee arrangement that saved the face of 
Le Vau and secured his co-operation. 

The design was in some ways closer to classic models 
than anything yet accomplished by the school. The 
eastern facade was windowless and showed no roof, its 
main feature a Corinthian colonnade. It had the virtues 
of unity and sobriety and of detail well subordinated to 
the whole. On the other hand, it was not pedantically 
scholastic ; the scholars were scandalised by the coupled 
columns. These were the features that made it an event, 
a notable exercise in abstract architecture. Against it 
might have been urged that it did little towards the 
solution of combining the classic tradition with modern 
and French uses; the colonnade was a mask for buildings 
which it did not fit, and had no purpose beyond its 
appearance; its construction also depended upon a 
concealed system of elaborate iron rods and ties. It was 
its author’s solitary success, a break in by the amateur 
among the professionals. Perrault’s design for a 
triumphal arch was never completed; and the criticism 
it met with was not undeserved. The colonnade itself 
was arrested in the author's life-time; and the Louvre 
generally, as we see it, was not finished till the time of 
the first and second Empires. 

Le Vau, thus trammelled at the Louvre, had a freer 
course in rehandling the Tuileries. But his work was 
swept away by the incendiaries of the Commune in 1871 ; 
visitors to Paris in the late seventies could still see the 
blackened remains. The building by which he is 
remembered in Paris is the Collége des Quatre Nations, 
the Institute on the other side of the river. We may 
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agree with Sir Reginald that there are weaknesses in the 
relation of centre to wings, and he is offended also by a 
lack of fineness in detail. But there is nobility in the 
conception, and those sturdy, weighty pavilions are one 
of the satisfactions to the eye in riverside Paris. 

Louis XIV did little more of his own motion for the 
remaking of Paris. He allowed the citizens to put up to 
his glory the Place des Victoires and the Place Vendéme, 
both designed by Jules Hardouin Mansart and among 
his best claims to memory. The Place Royale, now Place 
des Vosges, built under Henri IV, had given the model 
for this treatment of houses on a uniform plan about 
an open space; and a fraction of the money spent on 
Versailles might have left Paris the richer for ‘ town- 
planning’ of this character. One great public building 
Louvois provided for the broken men of the later wars, 
the Hétel des Invalides. The architect was Libéral 
Bruand, and the building is a curious one. The centre- 
piece, a great arched bay, breaks in upon an immense 
repetition of small forms, original and surprising, like 
an impatient grasp at something vast, and an anticipa- 
tion in stone of a form that belongs to the Crystal Palace 
and railway-station era. From Le Mercier onwards, not 
excluding Perrault, not even, pace Sir Reginald, the 
architect of Maisons, the centre-piece was one of the 
chief stumbling-blocks for architects. 

It was under Louis XV, strangely enough, that a big 
scheme was carried through in Paris which was not a 
patchwork, and to which, with Sir Reginald, we can 
give whole-hearted admiration. The occasion and the 
man came together. In 1748 a competition was opened 
for a Place Louis XV, and all the prominent architects 
competed. In Patte’s plan the sites suggested for these 
various designs may be seen peppering the city; and it 
was part of the good luck of the winning design that it 
did not, like so many of them, involve the destruction of 
ancient buildings. The winner, Ange-Jacques Gabriel, 
was allowed, against all professional etiquette, to incor- 
porate in his final design any features he fancied in 
those of his colleagues; but, however arrived at, the two 
great piles in what is now the Place de la Concorde have 
the stamp of perfection and inevitability. The older 
Church of the Madeleine by Contant, which formed the 
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withdrawn centre between these masses, has made way 
for Vignon’s new-Greek temple; the Place itself has 
been hacked about, and the statue of the King replaced 
by that museum-intrusion, an Egyptian obelisk. But 
the buildings stand at the node of the wonderful vista 
that runs from the Louvre to the Are de Triomphe, and 
of the avenue that crosses the river to the Palais 
Bourbon. 

How obvious and yet mysterious such successes in 
proportion are! It would seem that any one, given the 
elements to play with, might contrive the like, but Sir 
Reginald’s pages prove how seldom the clinching takes 
place; and one architect after another, with the best 
examples before him, makes mistakes that all the others 
at once can point out. There is nothing here in the 
elements that can be called ‘original,’ no ambitious 
‘feature,’ merely a right relation of mass and emphasis 
between the ends and the centre of a colonnaded front. 
The rhythm is simple and yet a little elusive; five units 
in the end pavilions against not ten but eleven in 
between, ie. five and five with an extra one in the 
centre, and of the fives in the pavilions, two are solids 
instead of voids, so that a pediment groups the remainder 
as three; while the projection of those pavilions gives 
the inter-columniations a deeper emphasis of shadow. 

Another great building was put into Gabriel's hands, 
the Ecole Militaire. For this he got out a vast design, 
but an economist, Paris-Duverney, was in power, and 
only a part was carried through. Something untoward 
also seems to have happened to the part executed, for 
the centre on the court side is imperfectly adjusted to the 
wings; but the centre itself is a solution of the combina- 
tion of pediment with four-sided domical roof, the French 
‘ pavilion’ idea, that was seldom reached. The Palace of 
Versailles itself was to have been remodelled by Gabriel, 
and the Cour de Marbre at length abolished. But it 
survived that threat, as also the threats of the Revolu- 
tion, and the appalling dream‘of Napoleon for an archi- 
tectural panorama of his victories; one more pavilion 
only was at the time put up. But a theatre was added 
from Gabriel’s design ; and the Petit Trianon, which in its 
toy-like perfection and intimacy is like a satire on the 
vast and inhuman ambition of the rest. 
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In the provinces, also, notable work on a larger scale 
was accomplished. The buildings of the Place Royale at 
Bordeaux by the father of Ange-Jacques Gabriel are one 
of the most happy combinations of French and Italian 
elements. Emmanuel Héré’s great scheme at Nancy is 
in some ways the most characteristic of the time, because 
Lamour’s grilles are an integral part of it. Exterior 
architecture had remained sober in France, while a riot 
of sculpturesque curvature took possession of interior 
decoration and furniture, in forms that will not bear 
analysis, but serve to distribute gilding. At Nancy this 
fantastic side came into the open. 


It is impossible here to follow the story further in or 
out of Paris; but, standing back from the achievements 
of individuals, we may ask, what addition did French 
neo-classic make to the resources of architecture? The 
Italian Renaissance did not merely revive ancient forms ; 
it developed and invented; and the later French move- 
ment took up a tale that still runs on. One of those 
Italian inventions belonged to the revival of church 
architecture, namely, the dome. For the comparatively 
low vault of the Pantheon in Rome was substituted the 
lofty curve set upon a drum so as to show far and wide 
above the housetops. It betrays the influence and takes 
the place of the mediseval tower; and the medizval 
cross-plan of the church involved, where it was adopted, 
another dislocation of the original. None of those 
children of the Pantheon was quite to match the great 
original in the simple and perfect combination of sub- 
and super-structure, but they were a magnificent addition 
to town landscape. Rome became a city of domes, and 
Paris took up the tradition of the ‘ Jesuit’ Church in a 
soberer strain and with notable effect, if no one of the 
series, from Le Mercier’s Sorbonne to Souffiot’s Panthéon, 
was to equal either St Peter’s or the masterpiece of 
Wren. 

The other main invention of the Italians was the 
town-palace that superseded the fortress (with a counter- 
part in the country ‘ villa’); and the varieties of building 
that spring from this—public offices, commercial offices 
and warehouses, private houses and clubs—make up the 
main bulk of modern architecture in streets and squares. 
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Gothic had dealt with a special problem and treated it 
with fantastic logic—the roofing-in of a space with a 
stone vault on slender stone supports filled in with glass. 
Modern industry has invented another special architecture 
as original and daring, a roofing-in with glass on a 
structure.of iron. But between these French and English 
adventures of religion and industry, between the cathedral 
and the railway-station, lies the mass of normal building 
in superposed flats for which there was little classic 
precedent; and, however internal construction may 
alter, the general conditions of the facade remain con- 
stant. There is nothing old-fashioned, as there was 
little revivalist, about Peruzzi’s Palazzo Massimi. 

But within the general conditions the French archi- 
tects had a special problem set them. As distinguished 
from Italy, France is a northern country, darker, 
colder, more subject to rain and snow. This means 
architecturally more windows and larger windows in 
relation to wall-space ; it means also chimneys and steeper 
roofs, and it is the business of the architect to come to 
terms with these necessities and get his effects accord- 
ingly. The problem of the windows is the most baffling. 
Restful spaces are eaten up by the insistent rows of 
holes. But for commodity the ‘French’ window, with 
its complement of persiennes, was an admirable solution 
of the problems of ventilation and light. Roofs and 
chimneys were another matter. Here were native 
elements that did promise fresh types, married to the 
Italian forms. The extravagant beauty of the high- 
pitched roof of Fontaine-Henri, the grove of chimneys 
at Chambord, did count for something in the construction 
of the neo-classic architect, but intermittently. The 
roof and chimney as elements in design are sometimes 
accepted, sometimes denied. The Louvre of Perrault and 
the Garde Meuble of Gabriel minimise and conceal them 
with the feint of a balustraded terrace ; nor are the roofs, 
when shown, always happily combined—the idea of the 
independent ‘ pavilion’ was too strong. But the various 
ways of roofing a pavilion are among the French in- 
ventions; the ‘Mansard’ roof in particular was a stroke 
of economy in construction and of pleasure to the eye. 

In planning, which is a main spur to the architect's 
invention, progress was somewhat lazy. The tradition of 
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the reckless spreading-out of buildings one room thick, 
with a series of rooms that had to serve also as passages, 
was hard to kill; and the contempt for convenience and 
comfort in other respects was extraordinary. Sir 
Reginald tells of kitchens at a vast distance from 
dining-rooms, of intolerably cramped servants’ quarters, 
of stables in which horses could not lie down. But with 
the change of habits to a greater intimacy of life at court 
and from the rambling chateau to the more limited 
town-site, planning also changed; the modern house 
began to shape itself under Louis XIV and developed 
rapidly under his successor. 

A gracious type, then, of civil and domestic building 
was the outstanding achievement of French architects in 
the 18th century, and their gift to other countries of 
Northern Europe. And Sir Reginald has defended 
the borrowed ‘classic’ elements in it as having been 
thoroughly incorporated in the French habit of design. 
Now we may freely admit that the shaping gift of the 
architect can obtain its effects from material that is 
in its nature ‘accidental,’ that is to say, not springing 
from structural necessities. This is notorious in 
Egyptian and Greek architecture; features proper 
to wooden construction persist in stone. Indeed, the 
purist would have to rule out a vast deal of ornament if 
he pressed for complete logic. The neo-classic architect, 
therefore, would be within his rights if he claimed to 
re-employ as decoration Greek constructive elements 
already wrought to fineness in a thrifty and intense 
research. Yet the critical mind will sooner or later 
quarrel with trimmings that have no expressive function. 
What about column and pilaster, capital and entabla- 
ture? Have these no stronger basis than ‘tradition,’ no 
rationale that goes deeper than fondness for the past ? 

The modern house is in essence a series of great boxes 
placed one on the top of another and each of them 
pierced with a row of holes. These window holes are 
naturally, in such construction, rectangular, as in vaulted 
construction they were arched; the rectangular form, 
moreover, is the convenient one for window frames. 
Out of the bare elements of wall and window opening 
the sense of proportion might be baldly satisfied, but the 
designer’s impulse demands some further play for the 
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eye. His first impulse is to call attention to the boun- 
daries of his boxes, as in the border lines of a carpet or 
the mouldings of a chest that say, Here, just here, is the 
limit. Hence the storeys are made emphatic by pro- 
jecting horizontal strips and mouldings, and most 
emphatic at the top, where these develop into a 
cornice. But if the facade be a long one, we now have 
a monotony of horizontal slices. The vertical divisions 
also call for expression; and, if it be inconvenient to 
advance or retire whole sections of the front, this also 
must be effected by advanced strips of the wall. But, 
when the vertical and horizontal strips meet, we are far 
on the way to reinventing pilaster and entablature, and 
complete the process if we mediate between the two, 
producing a capital. The three Greek forms are so 
obvious that if they had been buried in the sea they 
must have been recreated. Then comes a further step. 
A treatment of the front, stage by stage, is tiresome to 
the mind and eye, because the building appears not as 
one but as several things. By the use of an ‘order’ we 
can group two or more stages into one, with a basement 
or basement and attic, or even run the order up through 
the whole. In this way we play with proportions, getting, 
instead of one plus one plus one, one plus two and other 
variations. So, to group the horizontal elements, we can 
throw a pediment over a number of windows and tie 
them together for the eye. 

It is no mere scholar’s superstition, then, that accounts 
for the reappearance of those means of distribution and 
emphasis, though there is frequently superstition in the 
details; the main reason is designer’s logic; and some- 
thing very like them must have come about had the pre- 
cedents never existed. 

That the threads of neo-classic tradition have been 
effectively reknit in England by Sir Reginald Blomfield 
and his associates is a proof of its vitality and its best 
defence ; but we may hope, in conclusion, that our author 
will not lay down his pen, but, working backwards, give 
us a history of the Italian Renaissance as well. 


D. S. MAcCott. 
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Art. 11—CARDINAL MANNING. 


1. Henry Edward Manning, His Life and Labours. By 
Shane Leslie. Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 1921. 

2. Eminent Victorians (Cardinal Manning). By Lytton 
Strachey. Chatto and Windus, 1918. 

3. Cardinal Manning. By A. W. Hutton. Methuen, 1892. 

4. The Life of Cardinal Manning, Archbishop of West- 
minster. By E.S. Purcell. Twovols. Macmillan, 1896, 

5. Out of the.Past, Vol. 1. (Manning and the Catholic 
Reaction of our Times.) By Sir Mountstuart Grant 
Duff. John Murray, 1903. 

6. Essays. (Life of Cardinal Manning.) By the Rev. 
H. I. D. Ryder. Longmans, 1911. 


THE appearance, this year, of a new and very successful 
life of Cardinal Manning, as well as the priority accorded 
to a critique of his career in one of the most widely-read 
books of recent times, are in their way interesting and 
instructive phenomena. For something besides the 
talents of the authors and the merit of the subject 
has contributed to the good-fortune and high-favour 
of these biographical studies ; and this is the apparently 
unexhausted magic of the Roman purple. The lives of 
princes, indeed, are at all times popular reading, but 
the lives of the princes of the Church enjoy some little 
pre-eminence of interest above the rest. A Cardinal 
adds—or should add—startling paradox to supreme 
dignity. Pledged to maintain his position, clothed to 
outward appearance in purple and fine linen, attended 
even still sometimes by the pomp and circumstance of 
great place, he has to set forth in life, in word, in 
gesture, the very opposite of that which these things 
seem to imply. It is as if an athlete were set to run 
the hardest of races in the most cumbrous imaginable 
clothing, or a mountaineer to climb the steepest of 
mountains with the worst possible equipment. No 
wonder the world has watched with eager attention 
this walking about—as Bunyan has it—of religion in 
satin shoes. For as there has been no bolder attempt 
to lay the crown of Cesar visibly at the feet of Christ, 
so success has often been wanting, and men have some- 
times thought the thing attempted impossible and 
2c2 
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Catholic asceticism incapable of triumphing over the 
glories—the transient glories—of earth. And even 
when this miracle of humility has been accomplished, 
and the sack-cloth of a saint has, as we might say, 
penetrated the splendour of the purple, there will still 
be those who doubt whether the human spirit is really 
sufficient for these things and for whom the paradox 
of the cardinalate continues to pass acceptance. 

Everywhere, perhaps, princes of the Church are 
scanned with a certain suspicion, but in England, where, 
until lately, Cardinals were practically unknown and 
where Shakespeare has caused Beaufort and Wolsey to 
be unfavourably remembered, they used to be viewed 
with honest concern. There was probably no greater 
outburst of popular indignation in this country through- 
out the Victorian Age than that which greeted Cardinal 
Wiseman’s letter reconstituting under papal sanction a 
Catholic, or, as some may prefer to say, a Roman 
Catholic, diocesan episcopate in England. And yet— 
so just is the spirit of this country when it is calm— 
there was within this same period, if reports are to be 
trusted, no crowd so large as that which followed 
Wiseman’s body to the grave except only that which 
went mourning for Wellington. 

But among the four Cardinals with whose lives 
the English Catholic revival of the 19th century is 
bound up, it is probably the figure of Manning that 
best realises the English conception of a prince of the 
Church; and to this notion various circumstances have 
contributed. In the first place, his presence was precisely 
that which cardinals might be expected to possess. He 
was dignified and the master of an exquisite courtesy ; 
he was impressive, as men are impressive who have had 
the best education and known the best society; in the 
severe lines of his ascetic face there lay, as it seemed, 
the traces of a perpetual rejection of that very world 
which all his natural being seemed to court; while his 
chequered career and unfamiliar creed raised among 
some of his contemporaries the suspicion that God and 
the Devil were fiercely contesting the possession of his 
soul. Then, in the second place, he was, what his 
countrymen love, a very practical and a very philan- 
thropic man. No one of the other three Cardinals of 
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this group can touch him here. Wiseman’s work was to 
inaugurate a hierarchy in which his co-religionists alone 
could be expected to feel an interest. Vaughan was 
presently to build a Cathedral whose subtle and 
mysterious beauty only his co-religionists, perhaps, are 
capable of appreciating. Newman, working a little 
apart from the rest, was producing a philosophy too 
delicate for common minds to grasp. But Manning 
preached the Gospel to the poor; and, in one of those 
days of decision when the Gospel alone seems to inter- 
pose between the naked passions of wealth and poverty, 
he knew how to make the cause of the poor his own and 
the hearts of the poor his conquest. No one could doubt 
that he was a man and a leader of men. What sort of 
a Cardinal he may have been—how far he solved, or 
failed to solve, the paradox of the cardinalate—has 
remained open for discussion to this day. 

The answer is presumably to be read in the books 
that lie before us, if not, perhaps, in any one of them 
alone. Mr Leslie, indeed, though his standpoint is 
quite his own, modestly describes his biography of 
Manning as a supplement to that of Purcell; and 
Pureell’s Life is certainly not one that can be lightly 
set aside. Lord Rosebery is credited with having placed 
it among the five best biographies in the language; and, 
even if more than one subsequent piece of biographical 
work has driven it further down the list, it remains, in 
spite of some discreditable blunders to which Mr Leslie 
draws attention, a work to be reckoned with. Not the 
least difficulty in appraising its merit lies in the un- 
certainty that surrounds Purcell’s intention. He claimed, 
indeed, ‘as Mr Strachey claims, as we all claim, that 
purity of ‘purpose which should set a man free from 
malice or favour, from suggestion of what is false and 
suppression of what is true. But this claim was un- 
fortunately not in perfect harmony with the reputation 
he enjoyed; and the damaging tradition about the 
way in which he obtained one of Manning’s diaries, even 
if it be correctly recalled in Mr Leslie’s rather attenuated 
version of the tale, reduces him, so far as character is 
concerned, to the level of a journalist of the baser sort. 
Anyhow, he got so thorough a possession of the field 
that for two decades the Cardinal was generally 
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reckoned to have suffered a damaging exposure. Such 
defences as Mr Aubrey de Vere’s article* and Father 
Ignatius Ryder’s posthumously-published but important 
paper, were open to the charge of being Catholic in 
origin. Hutton’s generous Anglican estimate had long 
passed out of notice; Bodley’s study was not much 
more than a personal impression; and Grant Duff's 
essay largely sacrificed the Cardinal’s personality to a 
review of the Catholic revival in England, France, and 
Germany during the 19th century. Meanwhile one age 
was passing into another ; and no one who, after looking 
at the books just enumerated, takes up Mr Strachey’s 
essay or Mr Leslie's biography can doubt that the 
transition has been effected. The atmosphere is com- 
pletely changed. The sober style, the considered opinion, 
the religious, or at least ethical interest has gone; and 
instead there reigns a philosophy almost purely psycho- 
logical and a manner almost tediously entertaining. 
Never, perhaps, has the Time-Spirit executed so rapid, 
so startling a metamorphosis. 

Mr Strachey, to give him his due, is probably the best 
example of a literary valet that any country has ever 
had the good fortune to possess. He has no heroes at 
all; and he consequently valets the Victorian Age, where 
heroes abounded, with the most finished perfection. At 
any trial of character the evidence of so attentive a 
servant would be invaluable, though the jury would 
have to be reminded that one does not learn quite all a 
master’s secrets by listening in likely corners or looking 
for mud-stains to brush. There was nothing perhaps 
that Mr Strachey was more sure of than the Cardinal’s 
desire to bury the recollection of his early marriage. 
And so it seemed until Baron von Hiigel suddenly upset 
the critic’s inference by disclosing an anecdote which 
displayed in the most touching fashion Manning’s un- 
changing spiritual devotion to the memory of his beautiful 
wife. Reserve is, indeed, one of the qualities that the 
20th century has no aptitude for, and does not therefore 
easily detect. But Mr Strachey is so clever that he might 
have escaped a limitation which hampers others of us, 
if only the contemplation of the poverty and weakness. 





* ‘Contemp. Review,’ March 1896. 
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of human nature had not given him quite so much 
pleasure, 

Mr Leslie, though he lacks something of Mr Strachey’s 
extreme skill in selection, composition, and expression, 
and though he professes a faith at which Mr Strachey 
would probably smile, betrays himself not the less un- 
mistakably as a child of the same century. There is a 
restless cleverness about his writing that has its root, 
perhaps, in the constant effort of literature to arrest 
attention in an age of headlines, but that is unfortunately 
incompatible with the finest art, and perhaps with finer 
things than art can ever be. It is true that in the later 
chapters of the book the style becomes calmer and the 
thought less embarrassed by the scintillations of a lively 
wit; but it must remain doubtful whether the subject 
of the biography, with his austere ideas about literary 
method, would have approved the technique of his latest 
biographer. But, if the form of the book suffers to some 
extent from the journalistic habit of the day, it may at 
least be claimed that its matter possesses the distinction 
of vitality, the force of enthusiasm, and the merit of 
novelty. Things that Purcell never knew have been 
derived from a variety of sources of which some pre- 
viously untapped volumes of Manning’s Diary and one 
or two previously unprinted but vitally important letters 
to Monsignor Talbot are the chief. No future writer is 
likely to be in a position to throw on Manning’s life 
any further documentary light of any consequence, at 
least until the Vatican archives of the later 19th century 
are thrown open to view. And perhaps not even then! 
For the correspondence with Monsignor Talbot appears 
to be now complete; and Talbot, the protagonist in the 
most obscure and canvassed episode in Manning’s life, 
being, according to Manning’s own estimate, ‘the most 
imprudent man that ever lived.’ 

The facts then are, or may be presumed to be, at our 
disposal. What impression do they render? Mr Leslie, 
who of all Manning’s critics is in the best position to 
reply, is perhaps among them all the least ready with 
any answer. His conclusion, which is hardly to be 
called an estimate, extends little beyond a quotation; 
and that quotation is drawn from Griffith's speech to 
Katharine in Shakespeare’s Henry VIII (rv, 2): 
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‘This Cardinal .. . 
Was fashioned to much honour from his cradle, 
He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one; 
Exceeding wise, fair-spoken and persuading ; 
Lofty and sour to them that loved him not; 
But to those men that sought him sweet as summer.’ 


To those who know their Shakespeare the words are 
reminiscent of what has just gone before—of the Queen’s 
gently-prefaced but most damning judgment to the effect 
that Wolsey was 


‘A man 
Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with princes;... 
His own opinion was his law: i’ the presence 
He would say untruths, and be ever double 
Both in his words and meaning.’ 


And in those who know their Purcell there may revive 
a memory of that closing thrust in Newman’s corre- 
spondence with Manning, where the Oratorian bluntly 
declares that he does not know whether he is ‘on his 
head or his heels’ when he has active relations with his 
correspondent. What was the Cardinal, we may well ask 
again, as we cast our minds back over the career which 
began so brilliantly at Oxford, which became the cynosure 
of the eyes of Europe in Rome, and which closed in 
such sombre magnificence at Archbishop’s House in 
Westminster ? 

When a lock defies us, we are in the habit of trying 
different keys until we hit upon the right one. The 
problem of character has to be similarly treated. In 
Manning’s case the lock to be turned appears to be a 
double one; and of the two most likely keys it would 
not be surprising to discover that neither would do its 
work without the other. Manning was first of all—by 
nature, as his co-religionists would say—a statesman ; 
and this key is easy to find and easy to handle. The 
other needs more looking for and greater skill in appli- 
cation. Manning was to a degree, rarely if ever now to 
be detected in English public men, a supernaturalist in 
politics, or quite simply, if the word is used in its proper 
and not its popular sense, a prophet. To eyes that could 
see, his countenance carried the imprint of another 
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world. His face, declared William Lockhart, was to 
him a ‘first dim revelation of the supernatural in man.’ * 
And Purcell, working along the same line of thought, 
observes that Manning’s 


‘unfailing belief in the supernatural—in the actual guidance 
of God’s hand in all that appertained to his sacred office and 
its public duties gave, aided, perhaps, half unconsciously by 
the bent of his own nature, a concentrated force to his will 
and rule which would have been almost despotic, had it not 
been tempered, at least to his own mind, by a vivid belief in 
Divine direction.’ 


Just as Newman's religious sentiment—to follow a pro- 
found suggestion of Dean Church’s—sought in Catholic 
pilgrimages the modern counterpart of the crowds that 
had once thronged the hillsides of Galilee, so Manning 
required for the full exercise of his activities the image 
of a kingdom standing in startling, visible contrast to 
the kingdoms of this world. He could have found this 
nowhere else but where he did. 


The subject of these conjectures was born, though 


Purcell made a mistake about it, in the year 1808, of an 
old family and a prosperous stock. His father was a 
member of parliament and a Governor of the Bank of 
England; and, when the delicious child, whose portrait 
is one of the most charming things in Mr Leslie’s 
biography, grew to the maturity of academic and 
oratorical honours at Oxford, it seemed as if a high 
place in the counsels of the nation was as well assured 
to him as to William Ewart Gladstone, his friend and 
contemporary. Just in that critical hour of life, how- 
ever, his father came to hopeless financial grief. Parlia- 
mentary ambitions had to be immediately exchanged 
for a supernumerary clerkship at the Colonial Office ; 
and all ambition seemed likely to be satisfied, or 
extinguished, by the lot of a civil servant. Then a 
Merton Fellowship offered, the acceptance of which, 
like other fellowships in those days, involved ordination ; 
and Manning decided to become a clergyman. Spiritual 
things had lately had an interest for him; and a friend- 
ship with an Evangelical lady—Miss Bevan—whose name 
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is still remembered in certain circles, had quickened this 
affinity in the direction, if not to the point, of what is 
known as conversion. The fellowship opened the way 
to a curacy; the curacy to a living; and the living to 
a wife. By the close of 1833, when he was only twenty- 
five, Manning had become Rector of Lavington and the 
husband of one of the beautiful Miss Sargents. Upon 
the four-years’ idyll of the Sussex Wolds that followed, 
Crabbe, whose life had just closed, might have founded 
a Tale of the Hall as full of simple charm and pathos 
as any in his Poems. But the idyll ended with the death 
of Mrs Manning in 1837; and almost immediately after- 
wards her husband was sucked into the current of the 
Oxford Movement. 

In this new atmosphere the young clergyman’s native 
talent for statesmanship rapidly developed. As an 
undergraduate reading the lessons in Balliol Chapel he 
had found ‘the perfection of human character’ described 
in that chapter of the Book of Wisdom where the author 
celebrates the victories of divine wisdom in a world of 
human instruments. 


‘ Because of her,’ run the verses that especially caught his 
attention, ‘I shall have glory among multitudes, and honour 
in the sight of elders, though I be young. I shall be found 
of a quick conceit when I give judgment, and in the presence 
of princes I shall be admired. When I am silent they shall 
wait for me; and when I open my lips they shall give heed 
unto me; and if I continue speaking, they shall lay their 
hand upon their mouth. Because of her I shall have im- 
mortality, and leave behind an eternal memory to them that 
come after me.’ 


The desire for wisdom, then, was the inspiration of 
his early life; and he so far attained the reputation of 
it by middle age that Fitzjames Stephen declared him to 
have been the wisest man he ever knew. But, though 
Manning had at first imperfectly perceived it, wisdom 
is of two worlds and the choice of wisdom the most 
searching of spiritual decisions. This choice came to 
him in the common fashion of that time. 

The Church of England was in those days drawing 
near the hour of her visitation. She had long been 
comfortable ; she was to be comfortable no more. Her 
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intellectual position and her social achievement were 
alike to be challenged ; and in the times that were coming 
upon her she had to save herself as well as she might 
from both ecclesiastical students and social reformers. 
The intellectual movement, as was natural enough, led 
the way. In the years which saw Manning promoted to 
be Archdeacon of Chichester, the Oxford ‘Tracts for the 
Times’ spread across the length and breadth of England, 
setting men everywhere by the ears—country parsons, 
chatting over their cups after a hard day’s hunting, as 
well as old dons, sipping port in their common rooms, 
Manning faced the agitation like the eminently prudent 
man that he was by nature. He kept at a safe distance 
from the authors of the Tracts, yet all the while he was 
moving with the spirit of the times. The brother-in-law 
of Samuel Wilberforce and the friend of Gladstone, he 
seemed to find, with much better success than the 
Oxford leaders, the boasted via media of the English 
Church. He appealed to Scripture, antiquity, and tradi- 
tion for the rule of faith; he introduced the practice of 
more frequent, though still infrequent, celebrations ; 
and he began to receive the confessions of a host of 
amateur penitents. Yet he did not omit to include 
Cranmer and Ridley amongst the fathers of the English 
Church ; nor did he fail to take the occasion of a Fifth of 
November sermon in 1843 to condemn the Papacy and 
the Church of Rome in language which might have 
satisfied the principles of the ‘ Record’ or the ‘Rock.’ It 
was just when his Protestantism had been most tren- 
chant and pronounced that an incident occurred which 
was afterwards remembered. Approaching Littlemore, 
where Newman lay in labour with his thoughts, Manning 
was one day refused admission by the hands of a young 
man who is believed to have been James Anthony 
Froude. In that diplomatic walk of his to try to make 
his peace, and in Newman’s stern repulse of his 
advances, is to be found in embryo the duel of tem- 
perament that lasted all the time they were alive, 
and was yet so strangely forgotten, or ignored, by the 
survivor in his moving tribute to the memory of the 
deceased. 

So far the Archdeacon of Chichester had moved along 
a road which, as his eyes could see as well as every one 
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else's, led straight to an Anglican bishopric. The wisdom 
that is from above had melted into the wisdom of this 
world; and the star of the supernatural had seemed to 
follow the path of statesmanlike endeavour. Gradually, 
however, these guides of life began to diverge. It was 
in the end of 1845 that Manning was offered the post of 
sub-almoner to the Queen, which Wilberforce had just 
resigned in favour of a mitre. He hesitated, examined 
his conscience with the fiercest severity, and refused. 
He seemed to himself to be too ambitious. 

Earlier in that same autumn of 1845 Newman had 
seceded from the Church of England; and the secession 
opened the way for the central party and the conciliatory 
policy of which the Archdeacon was as much as any man 
the apostle. ‘Safe as Manning’ was the watchword of 
that brief hour of Anglican ecclesiastical history, just as 
‘Credo in Newmannum’ had been the watchword of the 
hour that went before. And Manning himself never felt 
more safe. ‘Nothing,’ he wrote at this time to Robert 
Wilberforce, ‘can shake my belief of the presence of 
Christ in our Church and Sacraments. I feel incapable 
of doubting it. Newman’s conversion, he expressly 
declares, had thrown him back. Then, unexpectedly, 
what men, according to the measure of their belief, call 
chance or Providence or the Hand of God, diverted the 
career that seemed to run so smoothly. Manning fell 
gravely ill, was ordered abroad, and went to Rome. It 
was 1848, the year of Revolution; and he was interested 
both spiritually and politically in what was going on. 
He saw much that gave him pleasure and much that 
gave him food for thought ; and he spoke with Newman 
and Pio Nono, though we know nothing of what was 
said by either. Then he returned to England, and was 
soon absorbed in the controversy about church-schools 
and religious education, to all appearance the same 
sagacious champion of the middle way that he had been 
before. To all appearance, but to appearance only! 
For again a second time that which we have called the 
star of the supernatural had begun to draw him from 
the path down which his statesman’s instincts would 
otherwise have led him. Doubts which had long in- 
sinuated themselves began to rise to the surface of his 
mind, stimulated by the elevation of Hampden—a doctor 
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of dubious divinity—to the bench of Anglican bishops. 
For a decade he had been closely studying the questions 
of ecclesiastical unity and infallibility; and this had 
produced now familiar results. ‘It cannot be denied,’ 
he wrote from Rome to Robert Wilberforce, ‘that we 
have two contradictory theologies.’ And again later: 
‘I cannot find rest in any fine distinctions or theories 
unintelligible to the pauperes Christi for whom we 
exist....’ ‘The faith of the Holy Trinity and of the 
Incarnation subdues me into a belief of the indivisible 
unity and perpetual infallibility of the Body of Christ.’ 
And much more in the same vein! 

But, while such were the thoughts within him, the 
ecclesiastical statesman still carried himself proudly in 
the sight as well of those who asked his counsel as of 
the outer world. With the ground quaking under his 
feet, no man could have conveyed a more confident 
impression that they were set upon a rock. He spoke 
with two voices—the one emphatic and official, the other 
still and small; and the counsel of the Archdeacon of 
Chichester was no longer the opinion of Henry Edward 
Manning. It was a problem that troubled Purcell how 
in a good man such things could be; and nothing dates 
Mr Leslie’s book more certainly than his apparent 
indifference to the morality or immorality of ‘the two 
voices.” The Great War has, indeed, almost swept away 
the sense of scruple about saying one thing in public and 
another in private. Statesmen have become accustomed 
to make statements merely with an eye to situations; 
and the propagandists of the Press consider the tendency, 
rather than the veracity, of what they say. All things 
are held to be lawful to one who seeks to hold or 
improve a political position; and to weaken it by exact 
fidelity to truth is reckoned a kind of treachery to one’s 
cause or one’s country. On such hypotheses, for what- 
ever they may be worth, Manning has as good a right as 
any one else to be defended for what he did. He was 
an Anglican statesman, whose archidiaconal charges 
were studied in ecclesiastical circles with an assiduity 
no longer to be imagined; and any utterance of his was 
bound to react upon the faith of a number of Anglican 
believers. Consequently, like other public characters, 
when in process of changing their opinions, he kept up 
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appearances to the end. His character was not one of 
those which have need of a Littlemore. 

The judgment of the Privy Council in the Gorham 
case, which left the question of baptismal regeneration 
an open one, decided the debate which the appointment 
of Hampden had originally quickened. Manning left 
Lavington in December 1850; in March 1851 he formally 
resigned his office and his benefice; and on March 23, at 
that little chapel in Palace Street, which lies now under 
sentence of death, he attended his last service as an 
Anglican. There was not wanting a dramatic touch to 
mark the occasion. 


‘I was kneeling by the side of Mr Gladstone,’ he wrote 
forty years later. ‘Just before the Communion Service com- 
menced, I said to him, “I can no longer take the Communion 
in the Church of England!” I rose up... and laying my 
hand on Mr Gladstone’s shoulder, said, “Come.” It was the 
parting of the ways. Mr Gladstone remained; and I went 
my way. Mr Gladstone still remains where I left him.’ 


Thus the rising Archdeacon of Chichester became a 
layman of the Church of Rome, with over forty years of 
life behind him and the best of them devoted to the 
propagation of a theory that he had come to think a 
fiction. The wisdom that is from above did not appear 
to have had much in common, after all, with the wisdom 
of the children of this world. He had lost his friends, 
wrecked his career, ruined his reputation for good sense. 
Even his orders—and there was nothing the convert felt 
more acutely—were reckoned invalid. Wiseman, how- 
ever, proved kind, and hurried forward his new ordina- 
tions. This remarkable prelate, who, as Mr Strachey 
points out, was ‘the very antithesis of that subtle and 
worldly-wise ecclesiastic’ depicted in ‘ Bishop Blougram’s 
Apology,’ had reached, at the time of Manning's con- 
version, the summit of his career. The restoration of 
the Catholic episcopate in England was on the point of 
accomplishment, and with it the restitution of vigour to 
a body of Christians who, no longer stimulated by 
persecution, were fast lapsing into lassitude. It was 
soon evident that Manning—a born administrator, 
skilled in all the wisdom of the English Universities, and 
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not unacquainted with the great world of London—was 
a godsend to his new superiors at such a time. Wiseman 
was not long in promoting him; and promotion threw 
him into the midst of what Mr Leslie rather jocularly 
calls ‘the Wars of Westminster,’ or, in other words, the 
quarrels of the Catholic hierarchy attached to that 
Archdiocese. 

The real issue was between the old Catholics and the 
new—between the stagnant fidelity of the old English 
Catholic families who, for a century and a half, had 
borne the burden of exclusion from almost every form 
of public activity for the sake of their faith until public 
activity had virtually ceased to be agreeable to them, 
and the rising race of converts who were Roman 
Catholics in a very real and emphatic sense, since it 
was from Rome rather than from any English Catholic 
tradition that they drew the inspiration of their lives. 
It happened that Wiseman, who was not very far- 
sighted, had made Errington, a fine, grim specimen 
of the older school of thought, his Archbishop-coad- 
jutor, and ipso facto his successor; and that Errington 
who possessed to the full that stagnant fidelity to 
his caste to which reference had been made, so mis- 
conceived his duty as to convert the post of a lieutenant 
into a kind of leadership of the opposition. He 
worked, he intrigued, and eventually he assisted an 
appeal to Rome against the forward policy which Wise- 
man was pursuing; and he had at his back the Canons 
of the Westminster Chapter, whose business it would 
be, if the See fell vacant and there were no coadjutor in 
the line of succession, to submit three names for the 
office of Archbishop to the decision of the Pope. Mean- 
while Wiseman was falling into a decline; and Manning, 
young, enthusiastic, and utterly convinced that the 
succession of Errington would be fatal to the prospects 
of his co-religionists in England, slipped into the position 
of an éminence grise and was charged with the conduct 
of the Cardinal’s case before the Roman authorities, 
His selection was the more obvious that the co-operation 
in the management of St Edmund’s College, of the Oblates 
of St Charles—a religious order with the introduction of 
which into England he had been especially connected— 
was the actual issue that had provoked the appeal to Rome. 
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It is essential to cut a long story as short as may be. 
By an act of supreme authority Pius IX, satisfied that 
the future of his followers in England lay with the 
party of Wiseman and Manning and not with that 
represented by Errington and Monsignor Searle, removed 
the Coadjutor from his office. It was a decisive triumph 
to which two things had greatly contributed—Manning’s 
diplomacy and Talbot's lack of it. The last-named, like 
Manning once a clergyman of the Church of England 
and like Manning a scion of an old English house, had 
grown into the intimacy of the Pope by virtue as much, 
perhaps, of his engaging frankness and ingenuous © 
ignorance of convention as on any other account. Pio 
Nono, witty, human, and capable, as only a southern 
temperament can be, of mingling grave and gay, appears 
to have derived considerable entertainment from the 
conversation of this busy child of thunder and intrigue, 
and with entertainment counsel. It was Talbot's in- 
discretion which, as Mr Leslie points out, prevented 
Errington from resigning before matters came to an 
issue; and it was Talbot's activity again which insured 
the ultimate success of Manning. 

Feeling had risen too high for the matter to end 
with the deposition of the Archbishop-coadjutor; and, 
when Wiseman died five years later (1865), it rose again 
to fever-pitch. The Chapter of Westminster, sitting in 
secret conclave, were, as has been said, required to select 
three names for the Pope’s consideration ; and over the 
deliberations of the Chapter, Manning as Provost had 
the duty of ;presiding. It is in respect to this period of 
his career that Mr Leslie’s biography becomes’ so im- 
portant. The correspondence between Manning and 
Talbot which Purcell made public ceased for a month 
at this critical juncture; and it was a natural inference, 
which Manning’s critics were not slow to draw, that the 
Provost of Westminster, acquainted as he was with the 
counsels of the Chapter, was not only taking his 
measures to defeat them—which was true enough—but 
was further providing against the possible selection by 
the Pope of any one but himself by a dexterous deprecia- 
tion through Talbot of his rivals’ characters. This theory, 
already undermined in Father Ryder’s paper, must hence- 
forth be decisively rejected. The newly-published letters 
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to Talbot show quite conclusively that Manning so little 
contemplated the choice of himself that he was ener- 
getically pressing his correspondent to secure that of 
Bishop Ullathorne or Bishop Cornthwaite. The nomina- 
tion either of the one or the other, whilst putting no 
slight upon ‘the aristocratic close-borough’ of the old 
Catholic families, would in his view have preserved 
‘England from being deluged by a worldly Catholicism,’ 
and ‘ the real work of the conversion of souls’ from being 
‘thrown back.’ He was, as we see, still very much a 
statesman; and he did not hesitate to use a statesman’s 
weapons. But he was free from the fallacy, to which 
statesmen commonly fall a prey, of supposing that his 
personal elevation was essential to his country’s cause ; 
his purpose, whatever its merit, remained lofty and 
pure; and the star of the supernatural, which he strove to 
follow, rode high in this hour of crisis above the centre 
of his path. 

The vigorous campaigning of Talbot; the opportune 
advice of Father Coffin, the Vice-Provincial of the 
Redemptorists, who chanced to be in Rome at the time; 
the Pope’s prayers for guidance (as some of us may 
happen to believe) as well as his admitted sensibility 
to the admonition of an interior voice, bidding him 
make Manning Archbishop of Westminster—these things 
sufficed to defeat the recommendation of the Westminster 
Chapter, which had submitted the names of Errington 
and of two bishops of Errington’s school of thought— 
Clifford and Grant. It is an interesting little point of 
detail in which Mr Leslie, benefiting by access to 
Foreign Office sources, is able to correct Purcell, that 
Grant and not Clifford was the candidate approved by 
the British Government for the Westminster Arch- 
bishopric. For the comfort of those who fancy that 
the British Foreign Office is the prey of Popish plots 
one may add that it was Clifford and not Grant who 
was the choice of the Jesuits. 

Manning, thus, in the month of May 1865, and only 
fourteen years after his conversion, became Archbishop 
of Westminster; while Errington retired with much 
dignity and perfect submission to fulfil his destiny as a 
parish priest in the Isle of Man. Nothing, indeed, so 
well became the two parties in the late encounter as the 
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mutual charity which, as soon as the papal decision was 
given, replaced the strife of tongues; nor will most men 
read unmoved—and this is new matter in the Life—the 
private record of Manning’s retreat at Highgate on the 
morrow of his appointment. 


‘O my God,’ he wrote, ‘if . . . there has been ambition, 
make me to see it as Thou seest it, lest I go down to the pit 
deceiving myself. . . . Let me not hear the sentence, “ Verily 
thou hast thy reward.” Rather than lose Thee, not only 
hereafter, but now in this life, I would lay down all in the 
world and live and die out of sight and out of mind, if only 
Thou remember me and forget all my sins.’ 





We must pass over the next five years, while’ 
Manning was feeling his feet, and look out for his figure 
again among that crowd of prelates ‘in purple and fine 
linen’ who met together in council at Rome in the early 
summer of 1870. The temporal power of the Pope was 
in the last months of its existence; and his spiritual 
power was, after long centuries, on the point of being 
defined. The issue which the Council had to determine 
was not so much, as English readers have sometimes to 
be reminded, whether the Pope was infallible—for that 
he was so in some sense could hardly be said to be in 
dispute among his adherents—but rather whether a 
definition of his powers was opportune. Manning had 
for some years held this to be desirable ; and his thought 
ran in the track of thinkers like Maistre and Lamennais. 
He had against him, however, the old Gallican school, 
with Darboy and Dupanloup as its living leaders, the 
German followers of Déllinger, and an Englishman, 

subsequently almost as famous as himself, the late Lord 
Acton. The inhabitants of the British Isles are, indeed, 
seldom aware how great a part their compatriots played 
at the Vatican Council. The dogma as finally pro- 
mulgated, was framed, with the exception of the famous 
ex cathedra clause, by Cardinal Cullen; no one exerted 
himself more, both by public eloquence and—which went 
for quite as much—by private diplomacy, to get it carried 
than the Archbishop of Westminster; without the 
linguistic and theological attainments and intermediate 
activity of Acton, as Mr Leslie thinks now and as Odo 
Russell thought at the time, the bishops of the Opposition 
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party would scarcely have been able to exchange ideas ; 
and finally, no other secular emissary can be said 
to have played a more distinguished réle than Odo 
Russell himself, the diplomatic agent at the Vatican of 
the British Government. 

Priests are generally supposed to be the most supple 
of diplomatists; but Odo Russell could hold his own 
with the best of them. He had his own methods, and 
used to assure my father that, when business relations 
became embarrassed, he was in the habit of ingratiating 
himself with the Pope by singing him songs. However 
that may have been, he, the son of a Catholic mother 
who was by common admission one of the most original 
and talented of Englishwomen, cast his spells over 
Manning with perfect success. Every Saturday, as the 
Council proceeded, Mr Russell and the Archbishop would 
take a walk together in the Campagna; and, so 
sympathetically did Mr Russell listen to the other’s 
specious arguments in favour of the importance of the 
Infallibility decree to the maintenance of Papal authority, 
that Manning supposed himself—and Purcell counte- 
nanced the illusion—to have effectively countered the 
information which Acton was pouring into the mind of 
Gladstone, at that time Prime Minister. Mr Leslie, how- 
ever, with a better appreciation of what was going on, 
informs us that ‘Odo Russell was playing a double 
game ’—a fact which Grant Duff, who was intimately 
acquainted with Acton and his circle, had been careful 
to make known on the appearance of Purcell’s biography, 
though of course in less explicit terms. 

There we must take leave of the Vatican Council, 
supreme event though it was in Manning’s career. The 
exaggeration by men like Louis Veuillot in France and 
W. G. Ward in England, of a doctrine which the Council 
reduced to intelligible terms, would, in all probability, 
have made its dogmatic definition sooner or later inevit- 
able, but Manning’s championship of it assisted its 
appearance at the psycho-political moment. No man had 
more feared the effect of the coming loss of the Temporal 
Power upon the Papacy, but no one could have provided 
better against its consequences. And when the petty 
intrigues which disfigured this Council, as indeed they 
disfigure all councils and all conferences, have receded 
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into the distance, and the main results stand out in their 
just proportions, it will be little contested that the 
Church recovered in spiritual power as much and more 
by its decisions than she was about to lose in temporal 
authority by the fallof Napoleon III. And, incidentally, 
it will be seen, also, that Manning’s statecraft had been 
profound. Thanks to him and to those who thought 
with him, the setting sun of Papal Rome lit up with its 
last rays the papal claims and left, at least for those to 
whom those claims seemed cogent, a glory where there 
would else have been a gloom. 


The Vatican Council proved to be the consummation 
of Manning’s Roman activities. Thenceforward his 
influence waned, until under Leo XIII it seemed scarcely 
greater than his office involved. The time had come 
when acts, that in the heyday of his power could hardly 
have been contemplated, might be forced upon him. 
The late Duke of Norfolk was one of those who 
accomplish great things and render great services by 
virtue of directness and simplicity. He saw that 
Newman, now entering upon extreme old age, ought, for 
the sake of English Catholicism, to be honoured, and, 
because time was pressing, to be honoured without 
delay; and he knew that Manning, in whose eyes 
Newman's school of thought represented unsound phrases 
and unseasoned philosophy, was the only serious obstacle 
to his purpose. In company with Lord Ripon, he there- 
fore interviewed the Cardinal and asked quite frankly 
for what he wanted, which was nothing less than the 
elevation of Newman to the purple. Manning appeared 
to consent and wrote an unexceptionably generous letter 
to the Cardinal-Secretary. Then followed an incident 
the treatment of which in Mr Leslie’s biography is 
neither very happy nor very correct. Mr Strachey had 
been quick to observe that there appeared to be some- 
thing rather shady about the remarkably slow progress 
of Manning’s letter to Rome. It had been drafted in 
July, but it had not reached Rome by December. Mr 
Leslie not only does not attempt to explain the reason of 
this but fails to notice the fact. In the absence of any 
evidence to the contrary it is difficult to escape the 
suspicion that the Cardinal was in no hurry for the 
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letter to arrive. One need not suppose that the delay 
amounted to a deliberate device for going back upon his 
undertaking. Old age procrastinates habitually, and 
particularly in regard to what is unpleasant. But, 
unless the Duke of Norfolk had happened to be in Rome 
that winter, and had kept the project alive, the offer of 
the Cardinal’s hat might never have reached Newman in 
the spring. 

Even then another unfortunate thing occurred. 
Newman was too modest to say himself in so many 
words that he wished to accept the honour proposed, if, 
instead of having to reside in Rome, he might continue 
to live in Birmingham; and his reply, taken literally, 
might certainly have been construed, as Mr Leslie wishes 
us to believe Manning did construe it, as a refusal. 
Unfortunately, however, Newman's letter was accom- 
panied and followed by two letters from Bishop 
Ullathorne explaining in unequivocal terms the true 
position. This has been very clearly shown in Ward’s 
‘Life of Newman’; and an apologist of Manning's, in 
dealing with what Mr Leslie calls ‘The Case of Dr 
Newman,’ is dealing too lazily with his brief if he merely 
states, even though Manning says the same thing him- 
self, that ‘like most matter-of-fact persons, Manning 
construed this (i.e. Newman’s letter) into a natural 
refusal. No matter-of-fact person could possibly have 
misunderstood Ullathorne’s communications. Old age, 
with its sometimes provoking inability to recognise 
what it does not like, is the best excuse for Manning— 
and not a very good one. So, too, wemay hope that the 
simultaneous announcement in the ‘ Times’ of Newman’s 
supposed refusal of the purple, which must have 
emanated from Manning’s circle, is to be reckoned 
among the indiscretions of advancing years. 

But, when all has been said, the whole incident of 
Newman’s Cardinalate remains the least convincingly 
susceptible to charitable explanation in the whole of 
Manning’s career. Taken at the worst, however, it 
proves little more than that he put the cause in which 
he had believed before all else. Salus populi, we said 
with reckless frequency during the War, swprema lex. 
In his dealings with Errington, with Newman, and 
with the Jesuits, whose policy he distrusted and whose 
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influence he, the great champion of the secular clergy, 
disliked, Manning might plausibly have appealed to the 
same conviction. Having many intimate acquaintances 
but scarcely any personal friends, to him the Church 
was apt to seem everything, the individual or the Order 
apart from the work to be done for the Church next 
to nothing. Each busy day, full as it was of human 
contact, and on his side of human kindness, grew, as he 
told a friend, to seem no more by nightfall than just 
‘a river of faces.’ He was, thus, in the deepest but 
assuredly in no superficial sense, a Christian Socialist. 
And again the contrast to Newman, both subjectively 
and objectively the most personal of men, comes out. 

As the years passed and as his position became more 
assured, Manning had grown into a famous public figure. 
The Cardinal’s hat, which had come in 1875, added interest 
to his person; and increasing age doubtless stimulated 
generosity in his critics. He used his prestige wisely, 
and put it at the service of the poor. He preached an 
economy older than that of the classical economists, one 
which brought him into a strange companionship with 
men like Ruskin and Dilke, and Stead and Henry George. 
His economic doctrines, indeed, would startle no man 
now, and are professed more or less assiduously by all 
rising politicians, relying, as they can do with security, 
upon modern Governments to break their pledges for 
them. But Manning took the old Catholic economy 
seriously, and with his usual statesmanship saw that it 
was the natural point of contact between the Church 
and democracy. Thus we find him in 1872 sitting on 
that Housing Commission over which King Edward as 
Prince of Wales presided, and in 1889, old man of eighty 
though he was, intervening in the Dock Strike, and 
winning the hearts of the dockers. And Mr Leslie is 
at some pains to show that leading propositions in 
Leo XIII’s Encyclical of 1891 on Labour reflect closely 
the Cardinal’s previous utterances. Age had not 
impaired his insight into the problems of the future. 

Thus Manning in his last phase showed himself the 
friend pre-eminently of the poor; and, when he failed, 
they followed him in throngs to the threshold of the 
everlasting habitations. But for the student his life can 
never possess the romance of Newman’s, for the essence 
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of romance is knight-errantry. Manning was essentially 
a man of affairs moving with wisdom and circumspection 
in the realms of faith; and he must be ranked rather 
among the children of Martha than those of Mary. 
Yet, behind his practical, business-like, half-soldierly 
method of approaching the work of human salvation, 
there lay an inner life of the soul, of which Mr Strachey 
is hardly sensible and which Mr Leslie has not fully 
probed. A concentrated sketch of the progress of his 
spirit across the evangelical teaching of Miss Bevan, 
through the restrained Anglicanism of the ‘forties, into 
the atmosphere of the ‘ Paradisus Animz’—a book of 
devotion little known outside the circle of his own 
communion, but which formed his own constant and 
apparently favourite devotional reading—seems, how- 
ever, to be an indispensable adjunct of any final portrait 
of his character. But his countrymen would follow such 
a study with no more than languid attention. For them 
his public career, with its purple close and its disputable 
motives and its patriotic philanthropy, remains the 
interesting thing about him; and, if Mr Strachey must 
be commiserated for having reminded us so cleverly of 
its more vulnerable points, Mr Leslie may be congratu- 
lated upon having revived the recollection of its striking 
merits. Among those merits members of Manning’s 
own communion will hold it not the least that he, a 
Cardinal with his faith in Rome, satisfied without sign 
of effort the claims both of a Catholic imperialism and 
of that imperial idea which his own countrymen were 
just then bringing to birth and which he himself did 
something to nurse into existence. ‘Between the 
Universal Church and the Universal Empire,’ says Mr 
Leslie in language in which patriotic pride has for a 
moment got rather the better of actual fact, ‘he saw 
the possibility of common appreciation and under- 
standing. It is perhaps enough to say that he knew 
how to approve himself ‘at once as a great Catholic 
Churchman and a good British subject, so that in the 
end his fellow-citizens learned to listen for the beating’ 
of an English heart beneath the suspected, unfamiliar 


folds of the Roman purple. 
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Art. 12.—TWO RUSSIAN STATESMEN. 


1. The Memoirs of Count Witte. Translated from the 
original Russian MS. and edited by Abraham Yarmo- 
linsky. Heinemann, 1921. 

2. The Memoirs of Alexander Iswolsky, formerly Russian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. Edited and translated by 
C. L. Seager. Hutchinson, 1921. 

3. Diplomatic Reminiscences before and during the World 
War, 1911-1917. By A. Nekludoff. Translated from 
the French by Alexandra Paget. Murray, 1921. 


CuRIOUS musings on the causes which further the rise 
and hasten the fall of empires, and on the part that may 
be played in the destinies of states and peoples by 
individuals of light and leading, are once more set astir 
by the reminiscences of two statesmen of very different 
types and mental calibres, a portion of whose biographies 
will be for ever interwoven with a chapter of the history 
of a most critical period in the fortunes of Russia and 
Europe. - For several years of the reign of Alexander IIT 
Sergius Witte ruled the Tsardom with the overrated 
power of an absolute monarch, and showed what feats 
of statesmanship a clear-sighted, constructive ruler could 
achieve, even within the narrow limits set to his activities 
by the predatory character and hampering structure of 
the Tsardom, whose destinies he was working to control. 
During an equal number of subsequent years Alexander’s 
son and successor demonstrated how easily and effectu- 
ally a shiftless individual invested with power, but 
devoid of will or vision, could pull down the fabric that 
had weathered the storms of ages, gathering into one 
focal centre and radiating thence the destructive forces 
which had long been scattered over his Empire. It was 
while this disintegrating process was going forward that 
M. Izvolsky had the direction of Russia’s foreign policy 
in his hands, and was striving by argument, suasion, and 
innocent little stratagems to induce his imperial master, 
at least, to refrain from thwarting the constructive 
schemes of his responsible advisers who had the advance- 
ment of his people and the safety of his Empire at heart. 

These two volumes of memoirs complement and 
correct each other, being mainly two versions of the 
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same sequence of events narrated by the actors them- 
selves, and, therefore, occasionally conflicting. For, as 
the Schoolmen used to say: Quando duo faciunt idem, 
non est idem. Although Witte’s story, penned at odd 
moments when fierce and impotent rage against the 
Tsar and his counsellors was still strong upon him, is 
too often an undisguised indictment of these, while 
Izvolsky’s exposé becomes at times a touching apology 
for his late sovereign, a comparison of the two may 
enable the unbiassed reader to strike the balance and 
reach a more or less fair estimate of the character, 
qualities, and defects of the monarch who contributed 
more than any other individual to demolish the Empire 
which he was so anxious to consolidate. 

Witte’s book is a collection of desultory notes and 
comments penned spasmodically in his various moods, 
now in the depths of despair, now burning with rage 
against adversaries who were conspiring to destroy at 
once his work, his character, and his life; and the 
readers whom he had in his mind’s eye were his fellow- 
countrymen living under conditions not materially 
different from those of his own day. Hence he takes for 
granted on the part of his readers a thorough knowledge 
of Russian institutions, politics, and men, which very 
few Westerners possess. And the translator has done 
nothing to fill these gaps. Like Goetz von Berlichingen, 
Witte was better fitted to make history than to write it, 
and the memoirs as they have been given to the public 
are superlatively disappointing. Much that ought never 
to have seen the light has here been published in eaxtenso ; 
while his accounts of certain momentous events, which 
to my personal knowledge he had consigned to writing, 
have been either suppressed or mislaid. The style is 
amorphous, and at times the grammar is bad. 

For the last time, in the spring of 1914, I admonished 
Witte that unless he prepared his reminiscences carefully 
for the press, correcting slips of memory and errors and 
leaving the manuscript quite ready for the printer, his 
reputation would inevitably suffer. For, as most of his 
notes had passed through my hands, I was aware of the 
necessity of suppressing some, correcting others, and 
rewriting many of them. In their published form the 
memoirs, which I have perused with a feeling of intense 
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sadness, are disfigured by many concrete errors, some 
contradictory statements, and several inaccuracies. How 
defective Witte’s memory was will be readily discerned 
by those readers of his memoirs who are conversant 
with recent Russian and European history. His fan- 
tastic story of the part which he played in dealing with 
the grave crisis caused by the Agadir incident may serve 
as a sample. He assured me on many occasions iuat 
the service which he then rendered to the peace of the 
world consisted in his proposing to the French Premier, 
M. Rouvier, who welcomed the plan, an international 
conference to pass judgment on the main issues between 
France and Germany, and in inducing the Kaiser to 
adopt his suggestion. This version of the story was so 
utterly at variance with well-known facts, and implied 
such a disservice to France, that I at once challenged its 
accuracy, denied its possibility, and urged him to consult 
his manuscript memoirs. Witte stoutly maintained that 
he was right in every particular and the subject dropped. 
On five or six occasions I returned to the charge, but 
in vain. 

The story as he told it, I explained, was not credible, 
because Witte’s conversation with Rouvier took place on 
Sept. 20, 1905, and his reception by the Kaiser six days 
later; whereas the international conference had been 
agreed upon as early as July 8, that is to say, three 
weeks before he set out for the United States to discuss 
peace terms with the Japanese. I further insisted that 
it was Germany who proposed a conference on the 
ground that the status of Morocco ought not to be 
determined by separate agreements made by Great 
Britain, France, and Spain among themselves, but must 
be referred to an international areopagus. Moreover, I 
pointed out that France was opposed to the scheme, and 
sustained her opposition until the danger of war began 
to loom visible in the political horizon. Consequently, it 
was absurd to affirm that Rouvier was enamoured of it 
or that France was grateful to the proposer, or that the 
proposal could have originated with Russia.* 

The facts were these. By the time Witte arrived in 





* The negotiation is given in detail, with many letters hitherto unpub- 
lished, in the ‘‘ Life of Theodore Roosevelt,” vol. 1, caps. 36 and 37. 
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Paris from the United States a deadlock in the negotia- 
tions had occurred over the programme of the Conference, 
the French refusing to include in it the demarcation of 
the Moroccan and Algerian frontiers, while the Kaiser's 
Government insisted on that too being submitted to the 
delegates. It was at this conjuncture that the Russian 
statesman reached Rominten and discussed the matter 
with the Kaiser. He argued so forcibly in favour of the 
French contention that Wilhelm finally declared himself 
convinced, and there and then telegraphed instructions 
to Prince Bulow to give way to the French. And this 
was undoubtedly a sterling service to the cause of peace. 

But as Count Witte persistently maintained the 
exactitude of his own version, I mentioned the matter 
to the French Ambassador in St Petersburg, M. Bompard, 
who like myself was amazed at this pathetic travesty of 
history. At last Witte told me that he had consulted 
his memoirs, and he actually dictated to me the same 
extraordinary story in which he figures as the originator 
of the international conference, and Rouvier and France 
as his grateful debtors for this welcome issue out of a 
political no-thoroughfare. I besought him to correct 
the narrative; but he felt unable to do so, and it has 
now been submitted to the public without a word of 
explanation or correction by the American translator. 

Slips of this nature and the lack of any clue to guide 
the foreign reader through the bewildering maze of 
Russian parties, politicians, and incidents, detract very 
considerably from the value of these memoirs to the 
historian. It is no exaggeration to affirm that the 
eminent statesman who penned them in the heat of 
ruthless political struggles has done himself great in- 
justice, from the consequence of which—in default of his 
friends—his own brilliant achievements in statecraft 
alone can save him. 

A third book, M. Nekludoff’s ‘Diplomatic Remi- 
niscences,’ takes us to the uttermost periphery of the 
scene of the great Russian drama, and unfolds to our 
gaze the reaction which the far-resonant events at the 
centre or faint echoes of these produced in Bulgaria 
and Sweden. This diplomatist’s personal experiences 
constitute a welcome addition to the existing materials 
for a history of Russia’s intercourse with those two 
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realms. But, as he spent so large a portion of his life in 
foreign lands, seldom sojourning for long in his own, 
and took no active part in the principal social or political 
movements which were rapidly transforming the Russian 
Empire, he was necessarily out of touch with the leading 
spirits among his countrymen, and, therefore, less 
qualified than either Witte or Izvolsky to view the 
activities of those prime movers in correct perspective. 
That probably accounts for the undue importance which 
he ascribes to Rasputin in the making or marring of the 
policy of the Tsar’s Government and for the arching of 
eyebrows and the scandalised tone with which he alludes 
to the mystic exaltation of the unbalanced Tsaritsa. In 
one passage of his interesting work he states that 
‘Rasputin was in fact a Khlyst, ie. half “Shaker,” half 
Flagellant—a strange sect which from time to time rises 
in Russia from the common depths to the upper classes 
of society’ (p. 71, note). As a matter of fact, Rasputin 
never was a member of the sect in question, which has 
always counted some representatives of the aristocracy 
among its adherents, nor did he adopt all its corybantic — 
rites. He admitted to me that he had introduced one of ; 
its practices—that of promiscuity—into his small con- 
gregation at the outset of his religious activity in Siberia ; 
but added that he had originated it himself as the 
practical conclusion of a quasi-theological reasoning 
process which he unfolded to me. With the sectarians 
themselves he never, he assured me, had any dealings. 
None of the numerous writings on Russia’s temporary 
eclipse which have seen the light since the dethronement 
of Nicholas II, renders the publication of Izvolsky’s 
enlightening‘and admirably written memoirs superfluous. 
Far from that, they form one of the most valuable 
contributions as yet offered to the solution of a few of 
the many puzzles which confront the student of con- 
temporary European history and the student of Russian 
psychology. For they embody the testimony of a man 
endowed in a high degree with the tastes and tempera- 
ment of a historian, who was an actor in some of the 
momentous events which he so fully describes, was an 
eye and ear witness of others, and was minded to reveal 
what he knew as far as possible sine amore et sine odio. 
Izvolsky brought to the execution of his task a variety 
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of qualities, for the combination of which few even 
among his personal friends were disposed to give him 
credit. A partisan throughout the period with which his 
book deals, and a target for calumnious gossip, malicious 
lies and scurrilous lampoons, Izvolsky contrived to divest 
himself of passion and prejudice, and to describe persons 
and things with a degree of detachment, serenity, and 
fairness which challenges and will receive the respect of 
his adversaries, and fills one with regret that an untimely 
end has deprived us of what would have been a veracious 
and masterly presentment of those later and deciding 
political developments which it was his intention to 
unfold in subsequent volumes. Parenthetically, I may 
- add that to my knowledge the materials for bringing 
this work to completion, although at present said to be 
missing, were in existence five years ago; and on several 
occasions he consulted them at my request and supplied 
me with extracts from his copious notes. 

Alexander Izvolsky was a diplomatist of the old 
school of the Gortshakoffs and Lobanoff-Rostoffskys, 
and like so many others of that class he continually wore 
amask, Taking his profession ever seriously, he behaved 
like the high priest of an esoteric religion, and, as was 
said of the French revolutionist, St Just, ‘21 portait sa 
téte comme un saint sacrament. He certainly repelled 
new acquaintances with his consequential airs, his 
diplomatic monocle, his precious phraseology, oracular 
utterances, and epigrammatic remarks. And _ those 
among them whose acquaintanceship never ripened into 
friendship pictured him as a self-centred, pompous petit 
mattre who lacked the essential qualities of statesman- 
ship and was fitted at most to translate simple ideas into 
the stately language of diplomacy. 

In truth, Izvolsky, whom I had the privilege of know- 
ing well, was a man of generous sympathies, well- 
balanced judgment and harmonious temper, whose 
extreme purism in style and language was but the 
outcome of a habit of clear thinking. He was a loyal 
friend, a fair-minded critic, and a magnanimous adversary, 
and throughout his career he maintained a high reputa- 
tion for honour and integrity. Years ago, when he and 
I were in Copenhagen and Count Witte as Prime 
Minister was the best-hated man in Russia, whom it was 
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dangerous to speak well of, Izvolsky boldly took his side 
and declared that the conclusion of peace with Japan 
was one of the greatest triumphs of modern diplomacy 
for which every patriotic Russian ought to feel grateful. 
On another occasion I published an article on 
_ Izvolsky’s negociations with Count Aehrenthal * on the 
eve of the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by the 
Dual Monarchy, the result of which was the suspension 
of official relations between Austria-Hungary and Russia 
for several months. Izvolsky requested me to modify 
the statements I had put forward, whereupon I replied 
that, if he put me in possession of facts which would 
justify such modification, I would make it unhesitatingly, 
but not otherwise. He then obtained permission from 
the Tsar and from the Austrian Emperor to lay the 
confidential documents before me, on condition that I 
would keep the contents a profound secret. In due 
course I went to the Foreign Office, and in a room 
behind Izvolsky’s study the secret papers were placed in 
my hands and I was left to study them at leisure. On 
my return home I drew up a paper in which I amended 
two or three details of no real importance, and I brought 
it to the minister, telling him that in no other respects 
did I feel justified in altering the narrative of which he 
complained. During the somewhat heated discussion 
which ensued he exclaimed: ‘ And yet I always looked 
upon you and treated you as a friend!’ ‘Pardon me if 
I challenge that statement,’ I retorted. ‘It is true that 
you gave me important information from time to time 
which was highly appreciated by the newspaper which I 
represent; but you did this solely because you wished 
the facts to be made known and you preferred my setting 
of them to that of my journalistic colleagues. But 
friendship had nothing to do with your action. It was 
purely a matter of professional interest to you and to 
me. And the proof is that when a couple of months ago 
I asked you to confirm or deny my information that 
you had received an important note from the Serbian 
Government, you refused point-blank to answer me, 
even though I undertook not to reveal your answer.’ 


* At Buchlau, in Moravia, where I spent some time as the guest of 
Count Berchtold. The article appeared in the ‘Fortnightly’ for Nov. 1909. 
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The upshot of this conversation was our complete 
mutual estrangement. After the lapse of a few weeks, 
however, Count Witte informed me that the minister 
wished to speak to me. I refused to call on him, alleg- 
ing that I had nothing to say to him. Some days later 
Witte again earnestly requested me to see Izvolsky, who 
had an important statement to make to me. I went. 
The minister addressed me in terms which I shall never 
forget: ‘I asked you to come in order that I may 
apologise for what I said to you on the last occasion of 
our meeting. I see your point of view clearly. I know 
that you wrote congruously with your convictions, and I 
respect your motives. You were right in characterising 
our relations as those of two acquaintances furthering 
each one his own interests. Henceforward, if you 
will, we shall be real friends, you will have my confidence, 
and I will communicate to you everything I can, 
consistently with my duty as minister.’ 

From that day until the hour of his death our 
friendship subsisted, and one of his last requests to 
me as he lay in hospital in Paris, still confident of 
recovery, was that I would collaborate with him in the 
patriotic work which he had undertaken of making 
known the truth about Russia. 

Witte was a wholly different type of man, physically 
and intellectually. A giant in stature, awkward in gait, 
embarrassed in manner, homely in speech, and utterly 
careless of his personal appearance, he attracted attention 
in whatever society he happened to be, and displayed 
keen consciousness of the fact. He sometimes reminded 
me of Paul Kruger, with whom I discussed the conditions 
on which he would end the South African War. And he 
certainly looked more like a Boer—one of those curious 
reversions to type which one sometimes meets, for he 
was of Dutch extraction on his father’s side—than like 
an accomplished Russian nobleman. His education, 
despite the circumstance that he had graduated in the 
University of Odessa, had done less for him than for 
the average Russian graduate of those days—and even 
for them it was wont to accomplish very little—and he 
owed most of his success in after life to his inborn 
gifts, which were truly remarkable, despite the artificial 

imitations in which they were unfolded. He had none 
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of the defects and few of the advantages of Western 
culture. In manners he and Izvolsky were at opposite 
poles, the latter fashionably attired, possessed in abun- 
dance of the small change of conversation, very well 
read, an art connoisseur, slow to talk but an sesthete in 
language, and a diplomatist even in the little conven- 
tionalities of social life; while the former was negligent 
in his dress, uncouth in his movements, and would blurt 
out his views in the racy phraseology of his less cultured 
countrymen and scatter unweighed phrases which some- 
times left a caricature in lieu of a picture of his ideas in 
the minds of his hearers. The gaps in his knowledge 
of history, geography, and politics were many and con- 
siderable, and when revealed in his conversations with 
diplomatists gave them a wholly false idea of his rare 
powers of assimilation and vision. Accustomed to think, 
so to say, wholesale of men and things, he was often 
bewilderingly inexact in details. His judgment oscillated 
between extremes; he seemed incapable of appreciating 
the intermediate shades, and took little or no account of 
the relative or the conditional. By nature impulsive 
and of an impatient humour, he often uttered opinions 
and ascribed motives to his adversaries which he subse- 
quently discovered to be erroneous; but he generally 
contrived to persuade himself that he had always held 
the amended view. On one occasion, during the abortive 
revolution which culminated in the creation of a 
legislative assembly (1905), he requested me to ascertain 
the objections which the liberal parties made to his 
premiership and the real motives of their refusal to 
accept office in his administration. I was engaged in 
expressing them calmly and objectively when he jumped 
from his chair, struck the table with his clenched fist, 
and in angry tones asked how I could say such things 
of him when I knew as well as himself that they were 
poisonous lies. I laughed and inquired, ‘ Whose opinions 
did you ask me to expound, mine or those of X, Y, and 
Z.?’ whereupon he realised the situation, and apologised 
for the outburst, but continued to pour the vials of his 
wrath upon the absent X, Y, and Z. 

Witte was unduly sensitive to flattery, especially 
when it came from crowned heads and famous states- 
men; and both he and Izvolsky were pathetically 
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concerned—as their respective memoirs too plainly 
show—to be known as members of historic Russian 
families, as though such kinship could add a cubit to 
their intellectual or moral stature. Kaiser Wilhelm, 
who was a past-master in the art of flattery and 
seduction, had, therefore, no difficulty in playing on 
Witte’s most sensitive chord; but it is fair to add that, 
despite this great initial advantage, the monarch was 
powerless to move the Russian statesman from the 
stand he had taken on matters involving the welfare 
of the State or the honour of his sovereign. 

For, despite all his defects, Witte possessed some of the 
highest qualities of statesmanship; and, inexact though 
he was in matters with which he was wont to deal in 
conversation, he bestowed the utmost care in mastering 
all those subjects which had a direct bearing upon the 
right ordering of the State. And, in all these cases, 
the ease with which he filled up the gaps left by his 
defective education was astounding. Thus, without any 
speculative knowledge of finance, in which he had a good 
deal to unlearn, his meditations upon the facts gleaned 
by experience enabled him to rise to a most difficult 


situation, establish Russian finances on a solid gold » 


basis, and provide the treasury with a surplus which 
tided the country first over the war with Japan and 


then over an abortive revolution, without having ae S 


recourse to-a-foreign loan. In this arduous task, as 
in the construction of railways and in the encourage- 
ment of industry, Witte had a free hand; Alexander III, 
who admired the rugged force and simplicity of his 
minister, first gave him full scope to deploy his capacity 
in finance, railway-transport, and industry, and finally 
allowed him practically to govern the Empire as he 
thought fit. If Nicholas II had been able to follow 
his father’s example, and abandon the cares of State 
to his genial minister, the history of Russia, and indeed 
of Europe, would have run on lines very different from 
those traced by the Goremykins, Protopopoffs, and 
Stiirmers, who flitted across the stage like firebrands 
_ unleashing the forces of destruction at every turn. 

M. Izvolsky, who is certainly not prejudiced in favour 
of his eminent countryman, depicts this curious con- 
dition of a state within the State as follows : 

Vol. 286.—No, 469, 25 
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‘Then a phenomenon, strange and incomprehensible to the 
European mind, was witnessed—that of a Finance Minister 
who had created little by little, a State within a State, and 
who had superimposed, so to speak, upon the many different 
organs of the Government, other organs of similar functions, 
but deriving their powers directly and solely from his 
. Ministry. In this way Count Witte had the control of an 
innumerable crowd of functionaries of all denominations and 
all ranks, a network of schools of lower and even higher 
grades, a vast territory—a veritable kingdom, in fact, of which 
he was sole master—an army, a fleet, even a diplomatic service. 
Furthermore, on account of his constant tendency to extend 
indefinitely the power of the State to the detriment of a 
personal initiative and activity which was still in its infancy 
in Russia, one may say that for some ten years he was the 
real master of the 160,000,000 inhabitants of the Empire. 
Truth compels me to say that the greater part of the elements 
composing the system created by him were better organised, 
performed their functions more perfectly, and were imbued 
with a broader and more modern spirit than the correspond- 
ing Government services. . . .’ (p. 118). 


Looking at this anomalous but nowise unreasonable 
experiment in the light shed by its consequences, one 
can see that it ought either never to have been begun 
or else to have been steadfastly worked out to the most 
satisfactory issue attainable by a statesman of Witte’s 
great powers operating with the imperfect materials 
then available. For, at bottom, it was a grandiose effort 
to readjust the political, social, and economic conditions 
of the Tsardom to the requirements of an epoch in which 
the autocratic form of government, as practised in Russia, 
had become an anachronism and a national and inter- 
national danger. For the successful fulfilment of such a 
task, unity of direction and co-ordination of means were 
indispensable conditions. And Witte was the one man 
fitted to supply them. One may safely say that, if 
Alexander III had survived into the present century, 
there would have been no seizure of Kiao-Chow nor 
of Liaotung, no war with Japan, no Russian Jacqueries 
in the years 1905-1907; and there might possibly have 
developed a form of government which would have per- 
mitted the transition from a predatory absolute monarchy 
to a parliamentary system without the abomination of 
desolation which has been since witnessed. 
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But Nicholas IT conceived an invincible and irrational 
antipathy for his Minister. True, Witte was full of 
angularities and prone to absolutism in manner—defects 
which set the monarch’s nerves on edge. His method 
was at times that of a dictator conscious of his power, 
heedless of form and impatient to obtain results. 
Occasionally it was that of a benevolent mentor. When 
he thought that his master was going astray he would 
say so without mincing his words, and on more than one 
occasion he struck the table by way of emphasising his 
views. And these peculiarities, but more still Witte’s 
vast intelléctual superiority, were bitterly resented by 
the Tsar. Izvolsky, on the other hand, was accustomed 
to put the Autocrat in possession of all the facts, and 
leave him to draw the logical conclusion from them; if he 
strayed away he would seek to convince or persuade him 
and, when these means failed, would hopefully look out 
for some other avenue of approach. For he was a con- 
firmed optimist and, like the doctors depicted by Moliére 
who swore by their medicines, he had absolute faith in 
the efficacy of diplomacy. And the pen portrait which 
he draws of Nicholas II is tinged with the pleasing 
memories of his success in winning the monarch’s 
approval for measures which he had at first been 
reluctant to sanction, and with the high hopes which he 
once entertained of contributing to steer the Ship of 
State clear of the rocks on which it since has foundered. 

The historian, with whom no such considerations can 
have any weight, will judge Nicholas II by his public 
acts, the most momentous of which was his refusal to 
profit by the experience and capacity of his greatest 
statesman. At the most critical epoch of his reign, when 
things were still in flux, and therefore capable of being 
moulded, he trifled with visionaries and theorists, 
undoing to-day what he had done yesterday and thwart- 
ing, now deliberately now unwittingly, the best-laid 
schemes of his far-seeing minister. Thus Witte, during 
his premiership, was a solitary man fighting his enemies 
boldly and his ‘friends’ hesitatingly, the trustee of a 
State that distrusted him, the spokesman of a body that 
frequently disavowed and silenced him, the champion of 
a community that paralysed him, a limb torn off from 
society. The monarch whose interests he was faithfully 

2E 2 
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furthering would have condemned him to die, could he 
have done it with impunity; the order to which he 
belonged practically ostracised him ; the cause to which 
he devoted his time and sacrificed his peace of mind was 
made infamous by its chiefs and their associates ; but 
Witte pursued his course perseveringly, loyal to his 
country and his Tsar. Some of the momentous tasks 
which were confided to him by Nicholas II were con- 
ceived by his master as traps whence there was no issue 
but to failure and discredit; yet Witte emerged from 
every such ordeal, not only with personal success and an 
enhanced reputation for statesmanship, but with sub- 
stantial advantages for his country and his monarch. 
How, in such a discouraging environment, he contrived 
to preserve his faith in monarchism is a psychological 
mystery. He certainly knew how rotten was Tsarism in 
its ultimate manifestation, and yet he toiled and moiled 
to save it from itself and its crazy friends with the least 
amount of structural change. 

Many of his rivals and adversaries were either 
solicitous about their own careers and fortunes or else 
incapable of conceiving their daily tasks as connected 
with any great humanitarian or international problem. 
They addressed themselves, with a simpering indifference 
which passed for serenity, to each issue as it became 
actual, and dealt with it in its casual environment; and, 
for the rest, drifted on the tide of things. There were, 
to be sure, noteworthy exceptions—capable, conscientious 
workers who were endowed with political vision and a 
moral conscience. And foremost amongst these was 
Alexander Izvolsky. This statesman was gifted with 
considerable powers of observation and foresight, a 
refined sense of honour and duty, and correct political 
vision. His political education received its final touches 
from the most consummate statesmen of his own day, 
including Prince Gortshakoff and King Edward VII, 
from whose words, example, and errors, he drew profit- 
able lessons. Hence he could contemplate a political 
problem not only in its national setting but also in its 
international framework. And this is what few of his 
Russian co-workers could do. But, unlike Witte, he 
never went beyond the boundaries of the political. His 
horizon was narrow, his conceptions were diplomatic. 
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Hence, when he judges Witte’s scheme of European 
policy, he applies to it the merely political standard in 
lieu of the humanitarian. 

Each of the two statesmen was sagacious enough to 
bring his reforms into strict relationship to the time, 
people, and specific needs, which had invested the issues 
with actuality. Izvolsky, as was natural in the director 
of foreign affairs, was wont to go a step further and 
examine the probable effects of each proposed measure 
—even when it dealt with purely domestic matters— 
upon Russia’s international prestige. But he never 
looked beyond that. Witte, on the other hand, in all 
questions affecting the fundamental policy of the 
Empire, would station himself at a broad humanitarian 
angle of vision and carry on his survey from there. 

This difference of view-point is probably sufficient to 
account, if not for the genesis of Witte’s hotly contested 
scheme for a Continental alliance, at least for the 
fervour with which he advocated and the tenacity with 
which he clung to it. True, his ardour was not always 
at white heat, nor was his idealism by any means 
unalloyed. At times he descended to lower ground, and 
mingling, like Mars before Troy, with the rank and file, 
crossed swords with the enemy for unsubstantial aims. 
He has been aptly termed a Colossus with feet of clay, 
but he was a Colossus. He let slip many an opportunity 
and committed grievous mistakes, but he never lost 
sight of the ultimate goal, which was well worthy of the 
noblest ambition. 

Izvolsky’s attention was fixed on the necessity for 
considerable structural changes in the political fabric of 
the Tsardom; but he was ever optimistic, although he 
clearly foresaw the danger of postponing them. Witte 
contemplated a vivid mental picture of the internal 
rottenness of the Tsardom, and of the vast transforma- 
tion, political, social, economic, and religious, which not 
Russia only but the civilised races of mankind were 
slowly undergoing; and it was with the object of pre- 
paring his country for this great change that he drafted 
his far-reaching programme. Parenthetically, I may 
add that the only chief of a State who draws his inspira- 
tion from the same broad survey of the cosmic forces of 
to-day is the President of the Mexican Republic, General 
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Obregon, whose ideas, aims, and achievements are too 
little known in Europe. The balance of political power 
constituted the ultimate aim of Izvolsky’s strivings. 
Witte, convinced that the political aspect of the world’s 
interests were the least important, included all the 
Continental Powers in his comprehensive plan for a 
pacific league which would transform Europe into a 
single federal State. 

In virtue of that humanitarian aim and also of his 
intimate knowledge of Russia’s lack of cohesion, Witte 
was a man of peace. War, he was wont to say, would 
be the ruin of his country; and the sole efficacious 
means of avoiding it was, to his thinking, to bring about 
a sincere alliance between Russia, whose vital interests 
were rooted in peace, and the two Powers in whose 
mutual hatred and ambitions lurked the only danger of 
hostilities. This conception, in the abstract, was specious 
and superlatively attractive ; but whether the concrete 
conditions were such as to render it feasible may well be 
doubted. In any case the Russian statesman, like the 
Mexican President, deserves credit for instinctively 
making straight for the deepest and most powerful 
currents in the history of his time and seeking to connect 
with them those of his own country, and for descrying 
or divining, behind the clatter of official tongues and 
the noisy clamour of naive or knavish agitators, the 
dynamic forces which, as yet silent and well-nigh imper- 
ceptible, were steadily sapping the foundations of human 
society. 

In his conversation with the Kaiser at Rominten, 
Witte opened his mind on the European situation in the 
following words: 


‘I declared . . . that, among the countries of the world, 
Europe seemed to me like a decrepit old woman. Unless a 
radical change is brought about, . . . Europe will soon have 
to yield her dominating place in the world to the mighty 
empires which are rising beyond the seas. The time is not 
far off . . . when this continent will be treated with that 
condescending respect which well-mannered people accord to 
venerable old age; and before the next few centuries are 
past, the greatness of Europe will be to the inhabitants of 
our planet what the grandeur of Rome, the glory of Greece, 
and the might of Carthage are to us’ (p. 409). 
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But Izvolsky’s efforts to preserve the balance of 
political power, as well as Witte’s more ambitious and 
statesmanlike aims, were frustrated by Nicholas II. 
During his reign everybody who obtained a responsible 
post in the administration was estimated, not by his 
specific weight but by the degree of favour which he 
was supposed to enjoy with the Tsar himself or with 
some of the influential personages in his environment. 
And in nearly every case this reflected nimbus usurped 
the place of intellectual capacity and moral character. 
If one examines the gallery of political portraits of the 
reign of Russia’s last sovereign, one is astounded at the 
piteous dwarfs who then passed for giants. Most of 
them received, together with their office, a ready-made 
reputation for what they were deemed capable of 
achieving. The ore of genius and of genuine talent was, 
hardly ever hall-marked by the Autocrat; and wirhouy 
his stamp it had no currency in political circles. 

There have been ‘ providential men’ in the history of 
nations who seem eppointed by destiny to ruin the 
Empires over which they preside. And among the. 
classical examples, Louis XVI, Nicholas II, and Wilhelm II’ 
occupy foremost places in the annals of modern times. 
Such men, by their character, temperament, and men- 
tality, contrive mechanically to raise to their highest 
power the main forces of disintegration, and to effect a 
wide breach in the dam which theretofore kept them 
confined and inoperative. The last ill-fated Tsar of all 
the Russias worked unwittingly and fatally in this 
direction almost from the day of his accession to the 
hour of his dethronement. His shiftiness, tergiversation, 
and cunning, his spasmodic acts which contradicted each 
other and left confusion worse confounded, his ever- 
changing objects, his jealousy of superiority in his 
ministers, and above all else, his fatal gift of irritating 
those whom it was his duty and his interest to conciliate, 
qualified him for the office of executor of Fate. 


E. J. DItion. 
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Art. 13—THE TRI-UNE KINGDOM, POLITICAL AND 
ECONOMICAL. 


z 


THE Armistice of November 1918 found the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes in a very precarious 
situation. The relations with other States were difficult, 
but the internal condition of the Kingdom was still more 
so. During the three years which have elapsed con- 
siderable progress has been made, and to-day, from both 
points of view, the position is distinctly improved. 

At the beginning of 1919, the Tri-une Kingdom was 
recognised by the Great Powers; subsequently Treaties 
between it and Germany, Bulgaria, Austria, and Italy 
were concluded and ratified, while Treaties were made 
with Turkey and Hungary, which were not, however, 
ratified till much later. In accordance with the Treaty 
of St Germain (with Austria) the population of the basin 
of Klagenfurt were to declare by means of a plebiscite 
whether they should belong to Austria or to the Tri-une 
Kingdom. The plebiscite when taken proved unfavour- 
able to us. It was taken in what was known as zone 
‘A’ (to the south of the Wértersee), which contains 1768 
square kilometres of territory ; about half the population 
went to the poll, 22,000 (or about 59 per cent.) voting for 
Austria, while some 15,000 (41 per cent.) voted for the 
Tri-une Kingdom. The majority in favour of Austria 
was 6747. This defeat was entirely unexpected, but the 
issue was placed beyond a doubt, and we have to accept 
the results. A majority of the population of the district 
voted for Austria; and, adherents as we are of the 
principle of self-determination, we raised no protest. It 
may, however, be remarked that the definition of the 
plebiscite zone was defective; if it had been confined to 
those districts in which the Slovenes are in the majority, 
the plebiscite would have gone in our favour. As it is, 
a Slovene population numbering at least 15,000 has been 
handed over to Austria, and the beautiful Alpine districts 
which they inhabit are lost to the Tri-une State. 

The Treaty with Italy was, after long and vehement 
debate, concluded in Rapallo on Nov. 12, 1920, and speedily 
ratified. By it, Italy gained the districts of Gorizia, 
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Gradiska, Trieste, and Istria, as well as several islands 
in the Adriatic; and, in addition, she got possession of 
Zara in Dalmatia. Fiume with its surrounding district 
becomes independent, its frontiers marching with those 
of Italy. In concluding this treaty, the Tri-une Kingdom 
made heavy sacrifices, but it was felt that it was high 
time to put an end to our acrimonious and dangerous 
dispute with Italy. The treaty was followed by a diplo- 
matic understanding of a very precise nature between 
Italy and ourselves, which aims at ensuring the exact exe- 
cution of the Trianon Treaty (between the Entente and 
Hungary), and preventing the return of the Habsburgs. 

These treaties, taken together, define the boundaries 
of the Tri-une Kingdom, except on the Albanian side. 
The frontier here remains as yet unsettled, and is a 
cause of much internal difficulty. It is devoutly to be 
hoped that it may be speedily defined. Mention should 
also be made of the treaty between ourselves and Czecho- 
Slovakia, which ensures mutual defence against all who 
may endeavour to hinder the execution of the Treaty of 
Trianon. During the recent visit of Mr Také Jonescu to 
Belgrade, a similar treaty was concluded with Rumania, 
which is to be followed by a military convention. Finally, 
our former treaty with Greece still holds good. 

So much for foreign relations. The internal condition 
of the Kingdom at the close of the year 1918 was fraught 
with numerous difficulties. Serbia, the predominating 
partner in the new State, had been carrying on war 
almost continuously for more than six years, for the 
last three of which her territory was occupied by the 
enemy. The land had been almost ruined and plundered 
of everything worth removing. A fifth of the popu- 
lation had perished. When the emigrants returned, 
they found a land in which the railways had been 
destroyed and the roads torn up, so that there were no 
means of communication. The mines and the factories 
were destroyed; the towns, in particular the capital, 
Belgrade, as well as Sabac and Smederevo, were de- 
vastated. Libraries and museums and many private 
houses had disappeared. Of the population that re- 
mained, a large number were suffering from wounds or 
disease and had neither hope nor energy left. The 
emigrants returning home found that life had to begin 
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over again, with everything necessary for agriculture 
and domestic purposes to be procured afresh. Obviously, 
therefore, Serbia was unable to take over immediately 
the part that naturally belonged to her in the formation 
of the new State. The war had also struck Montenegro 
very heavily. The remaining lands, particularly Croatia 
and Slovenia, had remained practically untouched during 
the war, and were better prepared to take part in the 
work of reconstruction. 

In this essential duty, the first question which de- 
manded an answer was, ‘ Where are we to begin? Should 
it be with the restoration of the devastated territories 
or the political constitution of the new State as a whole ?’ 
The temptation to begin with agriculture,and industrial 
reconstruction was great, but again Serbia sacrificed 
herself for the general good. She set aside her internal 
needs and devoted herself to the laying of a foundation 
for the new State. In this matter, however, not only in 
Serbia, but in other parts of the Tri-une Kingdom, there 
were great difficulties, some of which, it must be con- 
fessed, were of our own making. Professional politicians 
in most countries are a mischievous element, and the 
Tri-une Kingdom is no exception to this rule. Party 
passions and personal rivalries have risen very high 
during the last three years. They had their origin 
even during the war, when, at the sittings of the exiled 
Skupshtina in Corfu, two political parties, the Radicals 
and the Independents, waged a bitter quarrel, a quarrel 
only embittered and further confused when the Jugo- 
Slav Committee, whose work in other respects may claim 
many merits, began to share in the petty party differences 
of Serbian politicians. 

But, in addition to this internal trouble, there were 
other difficulties for which we were not to blame. The 
chief cause of these was the quarrel with Italy, which 
occupied fully two years. Internal conditions are always 
influenced by external, but the effect was necessarily 
more serious than usual in our case. The quarrel over 
the Adriatic hindered all progress and prevented any 
domestic reorganisation. No progress towards this end 
could be made while so serious an uncertainty in our 
foreign relations remained open. To clear up the political 
situation a General Election was required ; but in order 
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to hold an election the Army would have to be demobi- 
lised, whereas it had to be kept on a war footing so long 
as the Adriatic question was acute. For this reason the 
order for demobilisation was postponed till June 5, 1920, 
nearly a year and a half after the Armistice; and the 
General Election did not take place till Nov. 28, the 
earliest possible date. Thus the consolidation of our 
internal conditions could only begin at the close of the 
year 1920, more than two years after the Armistice. 

On Dec. 1, 1918, a National Council had met in 
Zagreb (Agram). This Council was formed from among 
the most competent representatives of our nation in 
the countries that hitherto had beer part of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. It decided for the fusion of all 
those lands with Serbia and Montenegro into one State. 
The decision was communicated to the Crown Prince 
Alexander, who accepted it; and on Dee. 24 he issued a 
proclamation declaring that ‘The different parts of our 
fatherland, till now broken up into many pieces, are by 
the unanimous decision of the people, united into one 
Kingdom.’ Thereupon there was summoned to Belgrade 
a provisional National Assembly formed out of the old 
Skupshtinas (Parliaments) in Belgrade and Cetinje and 
the Diets at Zagreb, Ljubljana (Laibach), Sarajevo, and 
Spljet, the numbers of these representatives being in 
proportion to the former strength of those bodies. A 
Ministry or Cabinet was also formed from the political 
groups thus represented according to their respective 
strengths; while separate local governments were 
established at Zagreb, Ljubljana, Sarajevo, and Spljet. 

This National Assembly, it must at once be observed, 
was not elected by the people, as is the case, for instance, 
with the Constituent Assembly. It was composed of 
members of the pre-war National Parliaments; the 
Serbian members, for instance, having been elected so 
far back as 1912, before the Balkan Wars. It is obvious 
that a body so chosen could not be regarded as truly 
representing the wishes of a people that had survived 
seven years of war and three of exile and enemy 
occupation. The members representing the lands which 
had formed part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire had 
also been elected before the Great War. Moreover, they 
had been elected under a foreign régime and under a 
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system which, while it could not prevent some true 
friends of the people from being elected, permitted some 
hostile elements to intrude. Finally, many of the 
members had never undergone election at all, but were 
simply delegated by the National Council of Zagreb to 
the Belgrade Parliament. In short, the Parliament as a 
body neither enjoyed the confidence of, nor held any 
mandate from, the people at large. 

When this Parliament met in March 1919, the political 
elements composing it stood thus. The two strongest 
parties in Serbia were the Radicals and the Independents ; 
beside them, but far weaker, stood the National and 
Progressive parties; the Socialists had only one or two 
members. In Croatia, the strongest party was the 
Serbo-Croat Coalition; then came the Staréevié group 
which subsequently, along with the other sections, formed 
the National Club or Croatian Union. In the Slovene 
lands were two parties—the Clericals and the Liberals. 
The members from Bosnia were representative of the 
older or the younger generation of Serbian champions of 
national rights or the representatives of various creeds. 
The members from Dalmatia and from the Banat and 
Batka generally followed the divisions prevalent in 
Croatia and Serbia. The Montenegrin members were all 
opposed to the Government of the late King Nicholas 
and in favour of union with Serbia. 

Now all these parties were local and distinct from 
each other, having sprung up each in its own small 
province from the political conditions there prevailing ; 
and all had been in existence for thirty or forty years. 
In the new country, as modified by the war, they had no 
true raison d@étre; and it was obviously necessary either 
to change everything from the bottom and to form new 
parties corresponding to the realised needs of the State 
or, while retaining the old party divisions, to combine 
them more or less according to similarities of view, so 
that the same parties might spread over the whole 
country. The first of these alternatives was preferable 
and might have been expected to take place, but it was 
the second which actually came about. 

In the first place, the Socialist groups all over the 
country combined to form one organisation; and the 
Clerical party followed suit. Between February and 
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April 1919, the Serbo-Croat Coalition, the Slovenian 
Liberals, and the younger elements from Bosnia, formed 
2 block to which three earlier Serbian parties adhered, 
viz. the Independents, the Nationalists, and the Pro- 
gressists; and thus a new Democratic party was formed. 
In opposition to this, the Serbian Radicals, who a little 
earlier had been joined by the Radicals from what had 
been Southern Hungary, joined hands with the National 
Club of Croatia and the Slovenian Clericals, thus forming 
in October 1919 the Parliamentary Union. This union 
and the Democratic party comprised much the strongest 
groups in the Assembly, the other sections being com- 
paratively unimportant. 

Both the chief groups had considerable popular 
support behind them. The Agrarian question, which had 
made its appearance in Bosnia and Croatia immediately 
after the Armistice, and was settled for the time by a 
provisional decision, served to inspire new life in these 
groups. In the agitation which immediately followed 
their formation, the Democratic party took sides with 
the peasants, to whom were handed over the landed 
properties of the Beys and other owners. The Parlia- 
mentary Union, with the Radicals at its head, also 
adopted the cause of the peasants, but with certain 
reservations in favour of the landowners. The difference 
between the two groups was thus not very deep, but was 
accentuated by the agitation over the elections. Later, 
both groups agreed to recognise the landowners’ 
rights to indemnities for the loss of their landed pro- 
perties; and the sum of 300 million dinars, reserved for 
the liquidation of these indemnities, is now being paid. 

The first united government, that of M. Stojan Proti¢, 
one of the former chiefs of the Radicals, but now in 
open rupture with their policy, did not retain power for 
long; M. Proti¢é resigned on Aug. 1, 1919, on account of 
differences with the Minister of Home Affairs and 
because of ‘the intolerable conditions which existed in 
Parliament. His place was taken by M. Ljubomir 
Davidovié, the chief of the Independents, which became 
eventually the Democratic party. His government, 
however, met with so much opposition that he was 
forced to resign on Feb. 15, 1920. He wished, before the 
dissolution of Parliament, to hold fresh elections, but the 
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Regent Alexander* refused his consent. On Feb. 19, 1920, 
M. Protié again took office, but two months later once 
more resigned as he was unable to carry a majority with 
him. The crisis which followed lasted for a long time; 
and it was not till after a protocol of understanding or 
pact was made between the divergent groups, that it 
became possible for M. Milenko Vesnié (who died in May 
this year) to form a Coalition Government on May 17. 
M. Vesnié was a leader of the Radicals, and in tempera- 
ment was entirely different from M. Proti¢é. He had great 
difficulties to encounter, but managed, with some small 
changes, to keep his Government together, and, after 
carrying through important matters, the chief of which 
were the Regent’s visit to Zagreb and the formation of 
the Petite Entente, succeeded in passing the law govern- 
ing the elections to the Constituent Assembly. He also 
held the elections and opened the Assembly. On Dec. 23, 
1920, M. Vesnié resigned, as he felt that he had carried 
out his mission. Some days later, M. Pasié formed a new 
Coalition ministry, which is still in power. 

All these Governments, except that of M. Pasi¢é, we 
may observe, fell on account of serious disagreement 
with the National Assembly, which body, in truth, was 
very unsatisfactory, but yet was a necessary evil. Its 
career, however, might have been much shorter and far 
more advantageous to the State, had it, within the first 
three months of its existence, carried out a general 
election to the Constituent Assembly and then with- 
drawn. Such self-sacrifice could, however, hardly have 
been expected ; and it held to power, like other assemblies 
in similar circumstances, for two years. 

Under the conditions we have sketched, party diver- 
gencies were wide and bitter. No one party, not even 
either of the large groups, was possessed of a real 
working majority. From whatever group the Ministry 
was drawn, it always met with strong and virulent oppo- 
sition ; while, whenever the Opposition came into power, 
the former group in turn attacked with equal vehemence. 
There was frequent obstruction; and occasionally the 
Opposition, by withdrawing from the Chamber, made 





* On the death of King Peter (since this article was written), the 
Regent Alexander was proclaimed King. 
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the necessary quorum impossible. The work of the 
Assembly in such circumstances could not be anything 
but meagre. A few petty laws, the approval of the 
budgets and two or three treaties, together with some 
emergency legislation which was only brought before 
Parliament after it had come into effect, completed the 
record of its work. The only really important measure 
passed was the law relating to the General Election. 

The results of the General Election were a great 
surprise, and brought to light unexpected strength in 
several parties. The two great groups, the Radicals and 
the Democrats, ceased to represent a majority, as they 
had appeared to do before tke election. Together they 
numbered about 190, which is considerably less than a 
majority of the whole body of 419. The Clericals and 
the National Club, the former allies of the Radicals, 
were badly beaten; the Clericals, instead of winning 
(as was expected) from 40 to 50 seats, won only 27, 
while the National Club sank to 11 Members. Various 
new parties sprang up. One of these was a Peasant 
party with a wide and very democratic programme and 
40 seats to its credit; the second was a Communist 
party, the outcome of the craze now permeating the 
world, with not less than 59 Members. A third party, 
quite different from the rest, is the Croatian Peasant 
party, which put forward a programme for a separate 
Croatian Peasant Republic and, under the leadership of 
M. Radié¢, gained 49 seats. Finally, the representatives 
of the Mohammedans numbered 24. These surprising 
results, which involve an appearance in the Constituent 
Assembly of new parties unrepresented before, may be 
attributed rather to the new electoral law, which favours 
minorities, than to any deeper causes. 

Of these new parties, the Peasant party stands abso- 
lutely for the unity of the Kingdom and, in principle, 
is acting with the other parties that desire a complete 
union on a democratic basis. The Communists form 
an extremely indigestible element; and all the non- 
national elements (Turks, Magyars, Albanians, Germans) 
have joined the Communist party. This party is evi- 
dently on the decline, especially since the Emergency 
Act of Dec. 27, 1920, by which all Communist associations 
have been suspended. This Act was issued for the good 
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of the country, but was not previously presented to the 
Constituent Assembly or provided with the royal signa- 
ture. Communist action in the Assembly was of little 
importance; but it was strong outside, and appears to 
have been influenced by foreign Communists. On July 12 
an attempt was made to assassinate the Crown Prince ; 
and this appears to have been the resuli of Communist 
activities. It was in consequence of this event and the 
murder of the Minister Draskovié that an Act was 
passed against the Communists, who have now forfeited 
their mandates. As for M. Radié’s adherents, who did 
not even appear in the Assembly, the general opinion is 
that they are ignorant and misled and do not know 
exactly what they want; moreover, they represent not 
more than 240,000 Croatian electors, all belonging to 
four small districts round Zagreb, and only a twelfth of 
the entire Croatian electorate. 

M. Radi¢é is an ambitious demagogue, who seems 
to have formed the project of playing the part of 
D’Annunzio. His adherents are by no means convinced 
republicans, nor have they ever had republican traditions. 
Their appearance is rather a sign of general discontent 
with post-war conditions, and a protest against the in- 
coherent and unsatisfactory administration. The latter 
is more intensely felt by the Croats of the four districts 
round Zagreb than by the population of other provinces, 
who have more sangfroid and patience. Misled as they 
are, M. Radié’s adherents believe that they are in danger 
of the so-called Serbian hegemony. 

The Constituent Assembly has now concluded the 
work of establishing a Constitution, the principal 
features of which are as follows. The name of the 
State is the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes; 
the form, a monarchy with the Karageorgevitch dynasty. 
Many clauses of an economic and social character— 
relative to the workers’ problems, education of war 
orphans, public health, agriculture (a special Agricul- 
tural Council is planned)—have already taken their place 
in the Constitution and are drawn up in a liberal and 
modern spirit. Unfortunately, some clauses—e.g. those 
concerning the Press—are somewhat reactionary. 

One of the most difficult problems before the Con- 
stituent Assembly was to decide whether the Constitution 
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was to be on a federal or a centralised basis. Federalism, 
we conceive, is impossible for the Tri-une Kingdom; for 
the conditions prevalent in the two chief examples of 
federalism, viz. the United States of America and the 
former German Empire, do not exist in our case. In 
the United States, the federal system depends upon the 
centralisation of political parties; that condition is a 
long way from obtaining with us, for our parties have 
only just begun to combine. In the German Empire, 
on the other hand, political unity was assured by the 
predominance of Prussia. In our own case, the hegemony 
of the State would belong to Serbia, and neither Croats 
nor Slovenes would regard such hegemony with favour ; 
even the Serbs themselves would probably be loth to 
accept it, at all events under present conditions. More- 
over, in Germany, before the Empire was formed, many 
of the States comprising it were independent. In our 
case only Serbia and Montenegro were independent. 
Had Croatia and Slovenia been independent States, a 
federation between them and Serbia would have been 
natural; but they were not independent, and the 
remaining countries were still less so. Consequently 
a federation, with us, would be a very different thing 
from that of Germany or the United States. 

A centralised system would have the advantage of 
conducing to the interests of the whole country and 
would tend to obliterate tribal divisions, but it would 
not be without disadvantages. In the first place, 
centralisation brings bureaucracy in its train, and 
bureaucracy is slow, cumbrous, often corrupt ; moreover, 
it demands unusually good central institutions, and 
these to-day, especially under post-war conditions, are 
far from complete. Finally, a centralised system 
demands first-rate communications; but these are at 
present, and must for a long time be, the reverse of 
adequate. In this respect, some parts of the Kingdom 
are far worse off than others; and centralisation would 
not give that free play and initiative to provincial 
Governments which seem necessary. The articles 
of the Constitution concerning this question show 
some compromise between the federal and centralised 
systems. 

The Constitution, as now voted, is on the centralised 
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basis, with some corrections of autonomous administra- 
tion. According to chap. vu of the Constitution, the 
country is to be divided into about 16 regional areas, 
not exceeding 800,000 inhabitants each, the total popu- 
lation numbering about 13 millions of inhabitants. The 
head of an area is to be a high functionary nominated 
by the King, but each area will have its regional Diet 
and regional Committee, as the autonomous organs of 
the area. To the functions of these organs will belong 
all things concerning the area: finances, works, agricul- 
ture and fisheries, public health, social problems, etc. 

The areas are not yet determined; according to 
chap. x11 this will be done in six months. The same 
chapter provides that the areas of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina shall not extend beyond the boundaries of those 
provinces ; it also looks forward to an eventual division 
of Croatia and Slavonia into four areas, Montenegro 
eventually constituting one area. Until the areas are 
determined, the present local governments remain. 

The Constitution was voted by a majority of 223 
votes (Radicals, Democrats, Mohammedans, and dissidents 
of the Peasant party). The opposition (Peasant party, 
Socialists, Republicans, and M. Trumbi¢é) comprised 35 
votes. But there were numerous abstentions, no less 
than 158 in all. The 52 followers of M. Radié did not 
appear in Parliament, and their abstention is quite 
intelligible, as is also that of the 58 Communists, who 
were in Parliament but left it a short time before the 
voting. It is, however, regrettable that the leaders 
failed to induce the adherents of the Slovene Clerical 
party and of the Croatian Union to vote for the 
Constitution instead of leaving the Assembly. Still, the 
establishment of a Constitution is the most important 
step in the consolidation of our somewhat chaotic post- 
war conditions; and the country rejoices at seeing it 
published and proclaimed at last. 


IL. 


Like other States, the Tri-une Kingdom suffers from 
a heavy war deficit, a deficit both economic and financial. 
Agricultural and industrial production can hardly be 
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said to exist. The communications are out of order, 
ill-arranged, and costly. The national credit is low, the 
rate of exchange unfavourable, international] transport 
inadequate; and all the instruments of industry are 
destroyed or seriously insufficient. The question of 
compensation for losses incurred in the war has not been 
settled. Economic and financial relations within the 
country are still in confusion, and those with foreign 
countries are a long way from being restored. 

The different provinces of the new State are, from 
the economic point of view, differently organised. 
Economically, they stand on different levels; and the 
total amount of war losses is very unequally divided. 
From the point of view of economic organisation, the 
districts which formerly belonged to the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire have an advantage over those that were 
independent; and this increases the difficulty of bringing 
them into helpful relation with each other. After the 
Armistice there was a lack of currency, and prices rose 
to a great height, but not to the same level everywhere. 
Strange to say, in districts where there is plenty of corn 
it was twice as dear as in the non-productive areas. 
The assistance of the national credit was not given to 
the import trade, and merchants therefore adopted 
various means of buying stores abroad in order to sell 
them at very high prices. On the other hand, industrial 
undertakings such as iron-works, tanneries, cloth fac- 
tories, factories of agricultural implements, etc., were 
unable to start work, for the State found it impossible, 
owing to the adverse exchange, to obtain for them the 
necessary raw products from abroad. In our treaties 
with other countries economic compensations were neg- 
lected, and we did not borrow from them, as we might 
have done, in the form of raw materials. The proceeds 
of agricultural products sold abroad were applied to the 
purchase of articles of luxury. We sold to Austria corn, 
meat, and other food products, getting in exchange 
depreciated Austrian Kronen, which to the value of 
several milliards flooded the country, when instead we 
should have bought materials for our manufacturers. 

In regard to communications there are in the King- 
dom about 3000 kilometres of normal-gauge railways, 
and about the same amount of small-gauge; there are 
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also about 24,000 kilometres of good roads. The water- 
ways, viz. the rivers Danube, Drave, Save, and Theiss, 
together with canals, are, of course, of great value; but 
all these means of communication, both by land and 
water, have got sadly out of order during the last six 
years. On the railways there is a great lack of loco- 
motives as well as of carriages and trucks, while the 
staff leaves much to be desired, for many of the best 
officials were Hungarian or German. The important 
line between Belgrade and Salonica was destroyed by 
the enemy in his retreat, and is still only partially 
repaired. The waterways are for the most part not 
open for the whole year; and the geographical course of 
the rivers is not such as to make them convenient for 
domestic trade. 

On account of the quarrel with Italy one great means 
of communication with Europe, the Adriatic, was cut off 
for two years. We have no access to good harbours on 
that sea, except at Fiume; but the question of harbours 
is still unsettled. In other ways, too, the political 
changes made by the Peace increased the difficulties of 
foreign trade, for the new States have set up tariff 
frontiers which formerly did not exist. Vienna and 
Buda-Pesth, which were formerly great centres of trade, 
are no longer markets of importance. Fresh centres 
will have to be created, and our trade must accommodate 
itself to novel conditions—a process necessarily slow. 

The unfavourable condition of the Exchanges is not 
justified by the economic potentialities of the country. 
Even now, we can export 208,000 waggon-loads of 
cereals. We have 7,357,000 hectares of forest, mainly 
beech and oak. We can export stock to the value of 
10,000,0007.; we can extract annually about 1,500,000 
tons of coal of varying quality, with 60,000 tons of iron 
ore and 15,000 tons of copper. A country which pos- 
sesses such means of wealth ought not to have a poor 
credit abroad or so unfavourable an exchange as obtains 
at present. The cause of this is probably the unsettled 
conditions both internal and external, but the possession 
of articles necessary to the world should remedy this 
disadvantage in the course of time. We are also heavily 
in debt; to England alone we owe, in the form of a War 
Loan, 22,500,0007. It would be difficult if not impossible 
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to borrow in present conditions; and yet capital is 
indispensable. It is necessary to us for the restoration 
of the ruined districts, for the rebuilding of towns, for 
the construction of roads and wharves, for the exploita- 
tion of forests and mines, and for industry in general. 
The remedy is to be found in doubling or trebling our 
production, in a revision of all concessions and monopolies 
granted to companies, in the exploitation of mines and 
forests and the reduction of their dividends to a reason- 
able figure; possibly in the nationalisation of all such 
undertakings and the diminution of imports and their 
confinement to articles, such as cotton goods, the materials 
of which do not exist in the country. 

The Exchange question has been complicated by the 
existence of many diverse currencies, by the lack of the 
minting of our own good dinars and a superfluity of bad 
Austrian kronen ; also by the iniquities of financial specu- 
lators. The question of values has now been settled at 
the rate of 1 to 4 (1 dinar = 4 kronen), while the coinage 
of the whole State has been assimilated and nationalised. 
We have in circulation about three milliards of dinars, 
which is an amount relatively less than in any other 
country; and there is no inflation. The State Bank 
has been instrumental in regulating this matter, though 
many attempts have been made both in Vienna and 
Buda-Pesth to bring foreign money into our industries 
and thus to prolong the financial confusion. 

International commercial relations are still chaotic, 
on account of conditions in Central Europe, while direct 
communication with England is impossible except 
through Salorica or Montenegro, or through Italy. 
The French, the Italians, and to some extent the 
Americans, are showing great activity in their efforts 
to dominate our foreign trade. The English, on the 
other hand, appear to be slow in getting to work and 
unwilling to adapt themselves to the conditions, habits, 
and needs of our country, to such an extent as to give 
the impression that the British have no desire to open 
or link-up trade communications with the Tri-une King- 
dom. The Germans and Italians are rivalling them in 
regard to prices and finish, and adapt themselves more 
easily to the commercial habits of the Balkans. The 
Italians, in particular, aim apparently at becoming the 
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great trade intermediaries between East and West; and 
D’Annunzio is not alone in dreaming of Italian control 
from Trieste to Constantinople. 

The National Revenue is inevitably small, and the 
Budgets habitually end in a deficit. Among the items 
old and new which figure in the Budgets of 1920-21 are: 
annuities for war invalids and interest on pre-war 
debts (about one milliard of dinars), for administrative 
purposes at least one and a half milliards, for land and 
sea forces about 500 millions; the whole expenditure 
amounting to about four milliards, The deficit at present 
is about 110,000,000 dinars. Owing to the destruction 
wrought by the war, Serbia and Montenegro will not be 
able for many years to produce their pre-war revenues ; 
and for a long time to come the other districts com- 
prising the Tri-une Kingdom will be able to give but 
little assistance towards the balancing of the revenue 
and expenditure. They will, however, have to put all 
they can into the common stock, in order that the 
ruined districts may be restored and a _ levelling-up 
process completed as soon as possible. 

To this desirable end there are various obstacles. 
The population of the districts not damaged by the 
war do not appreciate the necessity of coming to the 
assistance of those that require restoration. They think 
that Serbia and Montenegro should be restored out of 
the compensation to be paid by our enemies. Had we 
got the compensation that was foreseen in the Peace 
Treaty, there would be something to say for this view ; 
but, so far, after two years we have received nothing. 
Such compensation was to be partly in kind (live stock, 
machinery, etc.), and partly in bonds which would have 
enabled us to revive our finances and industries at the 
enemy's expense. During the Armistice period or since, 
many countries have received a portion at least of their 
war compensation ; but concrete guarantees, such as were 
introduced into other treaties, were not included in our 
treaties with Germany, Austria, and Bulgaria. Conse- 
quently we are still without our due; and, in any case, 
the money compensation, which should have been over 
five milliard francs, will not be paid for some time, 
and will certainly be much reduced from that figure. 
The enemy States, excepting Germany, are not in the 
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condition to discharge their full obligations, and are 
doing their best to evade them altogether. 

Endeavours have been made both by the Central 
Government and the local authorities to bring down 
prices, but so far without much result. Prices still 
range very high, and not only for imported articles 
but also for our own productions, e.g. flour, meat, and 
other articles of food. Our difficulty is that we cannot 
increase our production without capital, which is want- 
ing, and that the public is slow to learn economy ; even 
the prohibition of the import of articles of luxury and 
the obstacle of a high tariff have produced little effect. 

After all, our economic and financial position is not 
much worse than that of most other countries; and 
there are causes of bad conditions in the Tri-une King- 
dom which are not to be found elsewhere. We suffer 
especially from the general disturbance and disorder 
prevalent in Europe, and from difficulties inherent in 
the formation of a new State out of various elements, 
which, though they have a common aim—that of unity— 
have various ideas and different methods of work. The 
methods and ideas in vogue at Vienna and Buda-Pesth 
have had an inevitable influence upon those countries 
which were subject to them; while the materialistic 
tendencies of modern Germany had also considerable 
weight in the countries north of the Danube. The 
competition of foreigners for concessions in the country 
in regard to mines, forests, and manufactures introduces 
other elements of confusion, which can only slowly be 
reduced to uniformity and forced to serve collective 
national ends; but all these difficulties, material and 
moral, will, we are confident, be overcome by the natural 
wealth and resources of the country and the solid ethical 
qualities of the population. With the new constitution 
order will be introduced, national aims made paramount, 
and vigour instilled in every department of public life. 
We have much still to endure, and many mistakes will 
doubtless be made; but we can look forward to a great 
future for these sorely-tried countries. 


PAVLE Popovié. 
Jovan M. JovaAnovicé. 





CORRIGENDA to the Article on ‘Lord Chelmsford’s Vice- 
royalty,’ in the ‘ Quarterly Review’ for July 1921. 


P. 49.—The statement that Ministers in an Indian Province 
‘will hold office for the same period a’ the (Legislative) 
Council’ does not exactly reproduce the terms of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, which lays down that a Minister must be 
(or become within six months) an elected member of the 
Legislative Council, and that he holds office at the Governor’s 
pleasure. The statement that ‘the Council of State has a 
small official majority’ is a slip; as stated two lines lower, 
not more than 20 of the 60 members may be officials. Of the 
60 members 33 are elected, 27 nominated. 

P. 50.—The statement as to the composition of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council does not exactly reproduce the 
Government of India Act, which lays down no racial qualifi- 
cation, but requires that at least three Members are to be 
public servants with not less than ten years’ experience in 
India, while one Member must have legal qualifications. The 
appointment of not less than three Indians was recommended 
by the Joint Committee and has been carried out in practice, 
but any of these Indians may possess the ‘ service’ or (as one 
of the present Indian Members does) the ‘ legal’ qualification, 
while individual British Members need not possess either of 
those qualifications to be eligible for appointment to the 
Council. 

P. 51.—The distribution of revenues between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Provinces was arranged not by Mr 
Feetham’s Committee, but by a special committee under the 
chairmanship of Lord Meston. 

P. 51. Footnote.—It should be understood that the im- 
portant departures in policy here summarised were not 
actually laid down in the Government of India Act. 

P. 58.—While one of the ‘Rowlatt Bills’ was passed into 
law, to be in operation for three years, the other was dropped 
by the Government. 
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